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A STRANGE CONVERSION. 


LAST year, in the early spring, 
or rather towards the close of 
winter, I received a somewhat 
singular communication. The 
last of my pupils (I am a teacher 
of English) had gone home; 
the interminable series of ques- 
tions and answers according to 
the book of Ollendorff, or other 
“methods” equally interesting, 
had come to an end at last, 
and I was preparing for my 
daily after-supper walk round 
Cracow, before going to rest, 
when the door-bell rang, and 
the postman placed a letter in 
my hand. It was in a crabbed 
and shaky handwriting, quite 
unknown to me, and ran as 
follows :— 


23 WoxskA, 7th Feb. 1904. 


Srr,—I chanced the other 
day to hear your name men- 
tioned as a teacher of English 
in this town, and have managed 
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to get your address. If you 
should happen to be a relative 
of Severin D , who was my 
fellow-student at the University 
of Warsaw in 1831, and my 
companion through all that 
took place there that year and 
in 1832, and who afterwards 
settled in England, I should be 
glad to know you. If not, 
please excuse me for troubling 
you to no purpose. I am a 
very old man, and Severin 
D—— was my best friend.— 
Yours truly, 
LADISLAUS BRONTOSKI. 





A man considerably over 
fifty, who lost his father when 
only twelve years old, cannot, 
as a general rule, be expected 
to remember much about him. 
Yet, although the feelings 
which mine instilled into me 
as a boy had long been dulled 
in that dreary struggle of every- 
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day life, which forces even the 
son of the sternest Revolutionist 
to think less of freedom and 
more of bread, I could not read 
these lines without some emo- 
tion. For the writer had not 
mistaken: I was the only 
living descendant of Severin 
D——. The surname was a 
rare one in Poland; _ the 
Christian name was not com- 
mon either; the details given 
answered to the facts of my 
father’s life, so far as I knew 
them. It was true that he had 
never mentioned Brontoski’s 
name to me; but then, he 
surely would never have told 
his life-story in such detail to 
a child. It had been, I knew, 
his proudest boast that he was 
one of the band of students who 
stormed the Warsaw Arsenal, 
and searched the Palace to seize 
the Grand Duke Constantine ; 


and I could not doubt that my 
father and the Severin D—— 
known to Brontoski were one 
and the same. 

“ A very old man.” 
My father was twenty in 1831, 
and had he lived, would now 


Surely. 


be ninety-three. Brontoski 
could not be more than a couple 
of years younger. Very old, 
and possibly very poor. There- 
upon came a thought which I 
must confess to my shame. 
Though not much past middle 
age (for my father did not 
settle down and marry in 
England until 1849), I am 
often tempted to give way to 
the meaner vices which old 
age, following on a life of hard 
work and scanty savings, brings 
along with it; and I found 
myself rather anxiously won- 
dering whether the letter, curt 
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and dignified as it was, might 
not be merely the prelude to an 
appeal for money, which, if I 
went to see Brontoski, it would 
be impossible to resist. True, 
Volska Street was the Faubourg 
St Germain of Cracow; but 
that meant only that the ran- 
som, if exacted, would be 
heavier. However, the struggle 
between stinginess and curios- 
ity, aided perhaps by some 
other feeling, ended to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. Presently 
I was on my way to the address 
given, recalling as I went the 
few reminiscences of my child- 
hood connected with my father, 
a Revolutionist of the old stamp 
and of grim humour; ready to 
lead a band of scythemen 
against a battery any day; 
partly anglicised in speech and 
manner, and yet in both strik- 
ingly distinct from the inhabi- 
tants of the tiny country town 
on whose outskirts our cottage 
stood. Focussed on the mental 
screen, his image appeared, as I 
had so often seen him: smoking 
a long and undoubtedly English 
clay pipe, but drinking milkless 
tea at the same time out of a_ 
tumbler with a slice of lemon 
in it; assiduously reading the 
London papers, but always the 
telegrams from Poland and 
Russia first, with many mut- 
tered commentaries and pre- 
dictions of a rising that was 
close at hand. It came indeed 
as he had foretold, but in 1863, 
one month or a little more 
after he had made his sub- 
mission to the greatest of 
tyrants. 

It was my father’s greatest 
desire that I should one day 
follow in his footsteps. The 
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thought was naturally pleasing 
to me too; and [I listened with 
deep interest to all he told me, 
and used to gaze on his scarred 
hand—the scar was from a 
wound got in a fight at close 
quarters with a Russian officer 
whom he killed—with a feeling 
of awe not unmixed with pride. 
This desire of his would often 
flash out on occasions when it 
was least expected; as when, 
for instance, on my coming 
home from school with a black 
eye one day, he checked my 
English mother’s lamentations 
(who was not by any means of 
the Spartan breed) by saying, 
“Tt’s all right ; let him give and 
take — fisticuffs now, wounds 
some day;” or as when, she 
having forbidden me to witness 
the killing of a pig at a neigh- 
bour’s farm, he removed the 
prohibition in these words: 


“Pig’s blood, Russian blood— 
it’s all the same ; let him go,— 
he must learn not to flinch from 


the sight.” But this was not 
to be. I was yet a little boy 
when the insurrection broke 
out; and all my life through 
I never had the chance of 
handling a rifle. 

An old woman, with very 
white hair and a look of 
mournful resignation, showed 
me into the flat where Bron- 
toski lived; and I saw at a 
glance round the sitting-room 
into which she ushered me 
that my apprehensions had 
been unfounded, and_ that 
Brontoski must be at least in 
easy circumstances. Several 
pictures by well-known paint- 
ers of patriotic subjects hung 
round the walls; the furniture, 
though not showy, was evi- 
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dently of considerable worth ; 
and there was a picturesque 
display of arms — cros 
sabres, richly inlaid yataghans, 
and old carbines which no 
doubt had seen much service 
—artistically grouped on a 
ground of crimson-velvet hang- 
ing, with the Polish eagle 
above wrought in massive 
silver. As the old lady left 
me there, saying she must put 
things in order in Ladislaus’ 
room before she introduced me, 
I mechanically took up one of 
the many newspapers which 
lay on the table. To my sur- 
prise it was a number of the 
‘Czas’ of 1863. I looked over 
the others,—some were older, 
but not a single one was of 
more recent date. 

Just then the door opened, 
and I was asked into the bed- 
room. I certainly was very 
deeply struck with the personal 
appearance of my father’s old 
friend, although my powers of 
language and description may 
perhaps fail to convey my im- 
pression to the reader. He 
was lying on his bed, breath- 
ing heavily, and propped up 
with several pillows and 
cushions. As I have said, he 
must have been over ninety ; 
yet his hair was still plentiful, 
and, in parts at least, only a 
steely grey. His chin and 
cheeks were shaven; all his 
linen was spotlessly white ; and 
there was about his person and 
belongings a certain air of 
military order, and a neatness 
the want of which too often 
makes old age seem less vener- 
able than it really is. In his 
youth he certainly had been 
handsome, and there was also 
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that in his face which told 
that he was a man not only 
of high breeding but of lofty 
mind and soul,—one possibly 
capable of strong passions and 
violent acts, but never of any- 
thing mean or cruel. You saw 
that at a glance, but together 
with that you saw something 
else too, that called forth an 
impression so painful, it almost 
amounted to dislike, and was 
certainly very different from 
pity or commiseration. His 
brows were contracted into an 
everlasting frown; this gave 
him an extraordinary air of 
fierceness, intensified by the 
long droops of his great white 
moustache. His face was 
wrinkled into a pattern which 
showed plainly what passions 
had filled the man’s life: pride 
was visible there, scorn, revolt, 
and along with these the gloom 
of a terrible despair. One 
could tell, indeed, that their 
object was impersonal, for there 
was no trace of degrading 
selfishness in those lines. It 
was a noble despair, a lofty 
misery; but the misery and 
despair were there all the same, 
and the folds about his lips 
especially suggested unutter- 
able bitterness. So did the 
eyes, which after one bright 
flash, as he welcomed me, re- 
sumed their former and usual 
expression—a fixed gaze of 
implacable resentment and 
defiance. Yet his words were 
at first commonplace enough. 

“So it was not a mistake?” 
he said. ‘“ You are indeed re- 
lated to Severin?” 

“T am his eldest son,—the 
others are dead,” I answered. 

“His son! I cannot say how 
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glad I am to see you,” he re- 
joined, stretching out his hand 
to grip mine; adding, after a 
pause, “I suppose I need not 
ask if he is yet living, for he 
was not with us in the late 
rising.” 

The late rising? 
been quelled 
century ago! 

“No,” I said; “he died a 
short time before. I was only 
a child then, but I remember 
perfectly well that he was 
determined and prepared to 
start for Poland at the first 
news of its outbreak.” 

“Poor Severin!” exclaimed 
Brontoski. ‘But I must not 
say that. He is happier—far 
happier—to have died in hope, 
as he did. Do you know he 
held a candle to me whilst I 
looked under the furniture for 
the Grand Duke? Ah! the 
coward had taken refuge in his 
wife's bedroom, and of course 
no gentleman could follow him 
there. Severin and I slept 
under the same tent on the eve 
of the battle of Grochow. Did 
he never tell you? Of course 
not ; you were so young when. 
he died. Well, and so you live 
here amongst Poles as an Eng- 
lishman, and give them lessons 
of English? And all your life 
has been spent in what they 
call ‘peace’? But tell me, 
have you never felt what we 
feel_—_we of the old times?” 

“What you feel, sir,” I an- 
swered, “I have felt and feel 
even now, though much less 
intensely; that goes without 
saying. How could it be other- 
wise ?” 

“‘ How indeed ?”’ he returned 
gloomily. ‘‘Perhaps you too 


It had 
almost half a 
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think of a possible reconcilia- 
tion between the sons of the 
murderers and the new genera- 
tion of Poles,” he added, with 
an obvious allusion to the new 
and very unpopular party of 
the “Ugodisci,” who, were it 
not for their high social posi- 
tion and their riches, might 
scarcely be called a party at 
all. 

“You forget, sir, to whose 
son you are speaking,” I an- 
swered hastily and in anger; 
for the very question sounded 
in my ears like a suspicion of 
treachery, and I lost sight for 
a moment of the consideration 
due to his age. My words, 


however, were very far indeed 
from offending him. 

“True,” he said, “I forgot 
that, and I ask your pardon. 
Come, let me embrace you after 
the Polish fashion; it will do 
me good to embrace Severin’s 


boy—it will put new life into 
my blood. Though why should 
I think of life?” he went on, 
sinking back on his pillows; 
“T have lived too long by more 
than forty years. But I am 
dying now,—I am dying. I 
know it, and am glad to die!” 

“OQ my God! my God!” 
cried the old woman, who had 
been silent until then, and she 
burst into a flood of tears. 
These words, though to all 
appearance a very natural out- 
break of grief on her part, 
affected Brontoski in a most 
extraordinary and sinister way. 
He suddenly drew himself up 
in bed, his eyes flashing, his 
whole body quivering with in- 
tense anger. 

“Vanda, how dare you!” he 
cried. “ How often have I told 
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you that name was never to be 
uttered in my hearing! Leave 
the room at once. Go!” he 
said, pointing to the door. 

She went out, sobbing like a 
scolded child, whilst I looked 
on in amazement. Brontoski, 
controlling himself with an 
effort, turned towards me. 

“T owe you some explana- 
tion of this disagreeable little 
scene,” he remarked, attempt- 
ing to smile; “and besides, if 
you and I are to be friends, it 
is well we should understand 
each other thoroughly. If you 
will look round this room you 
will notice that there are no 
religious pictures or emblems 
of any sort here. Nor are 
there any in the next room 
either.” 

I remembered I had seen 
none, and said so. 

“There are none in any of 
my apartments. So long as I 
live there shall be none; and I 
intend to be taken to my grave 
without any religious rites 
whatsoever. Since our late 
unfortunate rising, I have 
made up my mind entirely on 
that point. Either there is no 
Ruler of the world at all (which, 
I think, is far more probable), 
or, if there is one, He has taken 
sides against us, and upholds 
that monster of iniquity, the 
Russian Empire. Our enemies 
have crushed us, and He—if 
He exists—not only has allowed 
us to be crushed, not only has 
not punished them, but has 
made them flourish, They 
have persecuted the Church 
that is ours and was mine; 
He has made them prosper 
in all they have done. All 
their wars have been success- 
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fully waged ; cowardly Europe 
cringes before them, and even 
your England is not without 
fear. Well, with all this and 
the memory of what I have 
seen and gone through branded 
in my mind, this is what I say: 
If there is an Almighty Being, 
He is unjust. If just, He might 
well let us be struck down, for 
we have deserved it; but He 
would most certainly visit our 
oppressors, whose guilt is far 
greater than ours ever was— 
and of this I am as sure as 
that the lamp here is burning 
—with a punishment far more 
terrible. What then? shall I 
pray to this Defender of in- 
iquity? to the Friend, to the 
Patron, of the Tsar? Never! 


To such a one I will not pray, 
I will not submit: nothing can 
make me doso. Yes,I know I 
am dying, but I do not care: I 


intend to die as I have lived, in 
revolt against the Tsar and all 
that favours him; and if there 
be a future world, and I meet 
there an Almighty One, I shall 
defy Him then, just as I defy 
the Tsar now. In short, I do 
not wish any one to utter that 
name in conversation with me. 
You have not the look of a 
bigoted man; but, at any rate, 
if you care for my friendship, 
you are warned. I do not even 
allow my niece to practise any 
act of religion in this house. 
What she may do outside does 
not concern me. She is seventy, 
and may believe and perform 
any fooleries and mummeries 
she chooses; but here, in my 
own lodgings, I am master.” 
This declaration, I must con- 
fess, somewhat shocked me at 
first. I can certainly lay no 
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claim to be an especially ferv- 
ent Catholic, or, in Brontoski’s 
words, “a bigot”; but my 
sympathies do not go the other 
way. And this fury of revolt 
against God, though more than 
once to be met with in the 
writings of the national poets, 
seemed portentous and incom- 
prehensible to my mind. Born 
and bred in England, I had 
passively accepted all those 
teachings about Providence 
and the fall of a sparrow which 
&@ prosperous nation listens to 
with natural complacency, but 
which are hard sayings indeed 
to a down- trodden people; 
especially to the people that in 
better days, and in defence of 
Christendom against Islam, 
literally poured out blood like 
water. However, it was clear 
that a protest would be thrown 
away; so I refrained from 
protesting, and merely said— 

“T do not agree with you; 
but no doubt you have thought 
the matter out for yourself, 
and are satisfied that you are 
in theright. As for attempting 
to interfere with your domestic 
arrangements, it would be an 
impertinence I am not at all 
likely to commit.” 

This appeared to be satis- 
factory to the old Revolu- 
tionist; and after a little 
further talk on less delicate 
topics, I took my leave, prom- 
ising to call again. I met 
his niece Vanda in the ante- 
chamber: she begged me to 
come into her room for a short 
time, where she at once began 
to talk about her uncle, ex- 
cusing him as best she could. 

“He is a good man,” she 
protested ; “‘it sounds strange, 
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I know, but he is; yes, and the 
best of men, if it were not for 
this. If you only knew what 
he has suffered, you would feel 
for him and forgive.” 

I assured her that he had 
all my sympathy already, and 
that there was no question of 
forgiveness; and finding her 
not averse to further conversa- 
tion on this subject, soon got 
a clue to the old man’s furious 
hatred for religion. Other 
Revolutionists had become un- 
concerned or free-thinkers, but 
for different reasons; some, 
especially priests, were even 
more attached to their faith 
after the insurrection had 
failed; but this man’s case 
was peculiar. He had been, it 
appeared, extremely pious in 
his youth, and was even on the 
point of taking Holy Orders 
when the insurrection of 1831 
broke out. Being no _ less 
ardent a patriot than zealous 
as a Catholic, he joined it, 
identifying the cause of Poland 
with the cause of God. So 
convinced was he of this 
identity that a prodigy such 
as is related of Sennacherib’s 
army, and of Pharaoh in pur- 
suit of Israel, would scarce 
have surprised him. In the 
patriots’ acts he saw, and 
could see, nothing but right- 
eousness: how, then, could God 
fail to help them? It hap- 
pened, therefore, that when he 
had to fly the country, after 
the great conflagration had 
been quenched in blood, his 
faith was sorely shaken. His 
property, for the most part 
consisting of landed estate, was 
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in Austrian Poland, and thither 
he might, if he chose, have re- 
tired without molestation on 
the part of the Government ; 
but he preferred to go in 
voluntary exile to Paris, where 
he could assist the poorer 
refugees with money and ad- 
vice, and live besides in close 
communion with the leading 
spirits of the Polish revolution- 
ary band. It was there that he 
met the well-known mystic and 
visionary, Andreas Tovianski,! 
whose influence, so deleterious 
in the case of several Poles of 
high literary genius, proved 
even more so in his own. 
From this man he got (as he 
thought) the right explanation 
of the inexplicable failure 
which had so exercised his 
faith, He learned, and came 
to believe with all his heart, 
that Poland was destined to be 
for nations what Christ had 
been for individual men, and in 
the same way—by her suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection. 
Poland was the great Martyr 
amongst nations, who through- 
out the many centuries of her 
life had never been guilty of 
that crime which men name 
conquest, and therefore had 
been chosen, an innocent victim, 
to redeem the sister - peoples 
from the sin into which all had 
fallen. ‘“ Poland is dead now,” 
Tovianski said; “but, dying 
as Christ died, for the sins of 
others, she will rise again, even 
as Christ has risen, and this 
time her life will be immortal 
and her glory supreme.” Bron- 
toski eagerly drank in this 
doctrine, and spent his exile 
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in dreams of his beloved coun- 
try once more free and great, 
until he became immovably 
fixed in the belief that God 
must in His justice grant 
Poland a marvellous resurrec- 
tion, or at least inflict a speedy 
and dreadful chastisement on 
her oppressors,—above all, upon 
the worst of them. 

So, when the piteously tragi- 
cal insurrection of 1863 broke 
out, strong in his deep convic- 
tion that the hour had struck 
at last, he instantly hurried 
from Paris to the plains of 
Mazovia, that he might, as he 
phrased it, “help in rolling 
away the stone from the 
sepulchre.” Patriots around 
him talked of an armed inter- 
vention, and confidently hoped 
that England and France would 
come to their assistance. He, 
too, thought that this was 
likely ; but when massacres 
and transportations went on 
as before, when the insurgents 
struggled desperately against 
enormous odds and the West- 
ern Powers made no sign, it 


is doubtful whether he did 
think that still preferable. 
Succour, he thought, must 


come,—it must: if not the arm 
of the flesh, then the Almighty 
Power of God—and this would 
be better by far. He had but 
to will, and in one day a range 
of impassable mountains would 
arise between Muscovy and 
Poland ; or the earth might be 
rent asunder, and an immense 
cleft unite the Baltic with the 
Black Sea. Even visions of all 
the first-born of Russia slain 
in one night flitted before his 
eyes. Why not? Was any- 


thing difficult to the Lord? 
and 


He was justice itself; 
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their cause was the cause of 
justice. 

“But his dreams all came 
to an end at last,” the old 
woman said, her tears welling 
up afresh. “I was with him 
when he got across the frontier, 
and came back to his home 
here in Galicia. For more than 
a month he seemed stupefied, 
and hardly spoke a word to 
any one, even to me, Yet we 
were now all that remained of 
the family. My father, his only 
brother, had died years before 
in the mines of Siberia, and my 
mother did not survive him 
very long. I was then thirty, 
and was to have been married 
at the close of the insurrection. 
But my uncle returned alone. 
My husband that was to have 
been—poor Sigismund !—had 
fallen by his side, shot to the 
heart in the woods near Lublin. 
Yet Ladislaus had not a word 
of comfort for me. Of course 
he had not, though he loved me 
very tenderly: he could think 
of nothing but dead and desolate 
Poland, and that thought left 
no room for any others. 

“But as soon as he seemed 
to be coming to himself again, 
and when he settled in these 
lodgings which he has never 
left since, I realised what an 
awful change had come over 
him. All his hopes, even the 
hope of revenge, were dead. 
He could not bear to hear of 
politics any more, though till 
then they had been his very 
life. Now he would read no 
newspapers but the old ones, 
dating from the days of the 
last insurrection and before 
that time. He paid no visits, 
and would receive but few— 
mostly veterans, with whom he 
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would talk of past times, never 
of the present or the future. 
During the great war between 
France and Germany he never 
so much as asked who was vic- 
torious: when told by chance, 
he said nothing, but shrugged 
his shoulders. Then, when 
Russia fought with Turkey, he 
was just as indifferent : hearing 
that the Turks were beaten, he 
merely said, ‘Of course.’ All 
his time was spent in reading, 
or in writing his memoirs: now 
and then he would go for long 
solitary walks, or would sit 
quite still for hours together, 
thinking. 

“The worst of all was—what 
you know. I suppose he has 
already told you that he can- 
not bear to hear God’s name 
uttered, and why? Since the 
end of the insurrection he has 
never once set foot inside a 
church —he who was the 
devoutest man I ever knew! 
Yet he is very good to the 
poor, and kind to me in his sad, 
quiet way. And I pray for 
him continually—novenas after 
novenas, and masses upon 
masses—that God may change 
him before the end comes. He 
is going very fast, though, and 
I am terribly afraid. The 
doctor was called in the other 
day, and tried to put him off 
with vague talk about his feel- 
ing better presently; but he 
cut him short, saying, ‘ Doctor, 
have the goodness to tell the 
plain truth to a man who has 
been wishing for death ever since 
63.’ And then he heard that 
in a few weeks, perhaps in a few 
days, he should have his wish. 
Oh, what will become of him if 
he dies in this mood? I cannot 
say one word to him about his 
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soul; he would only fly into a 
passion, and get worse. Do 
you know? he says in his will 
that he is to be buried in un- 
consecrated ground, ‘away 
from the emblems of the God 
who has abandoned Poland’; 
and his epitaph is to be some- 
thing in Latin about not being 
moved in his firm purpose, not 
even by the great hand of a 
thundering God. Such hor- 
rible blasphemy! But what 
can I do?” 

She talked on thus for a long 
while, till I rose at last to go 
home, I wassorry that I could 
find no word of comfort or of 
hope for her; all I could do 
was to listen patiently and with 
sympathy. I walked home 
musing on the curious revela- 
tion of character which had 
been made to me that evening, 
and with various common- 
places, such as “Extremes 
meet,” “Quantum mutatus ab 
illo,” and “Tout comprendre 
c’est tout pardonner,” tossing 
about in my mind. 

A few days later, returning 
to see my father’s friend,—our 
acquaintance had been so short 
that as yet I could hardly call 
him mine,—I had striking con- 
firmation of his having long ago 
ceased to be interested in news 
of any sort. Indeed, for the 
last ten or fifteen years he had 
(as I afterwards found) lived in 
absolute seclusion, all his old 
friends and comrades having 
gone “to join Kosciuszko.” 
After our first greetings, I, who 
was bursting with the tidings 
that had just startled all 
Europe, said to him— 

“Well, my dear sir, it seems 
that the Japanese are making 
things hot for Russia!” 
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“‘The Japanese?” he rejoined, 
staring at me. “Why, what 
can they have to do with 
Russia ?” 

“Do!” Icried. “Say, what 
have they done? They have 
torpedoed two of the biggest 
Muscovite battleships — the 
Tsarevitch and the Retvisan. 
At Port Arthur, you know.” 

But he didn’t know. Port 
Arthur was no more than an 
unmeaning word to him; a 
torpedo was only a fish that 
could give electric shocks. His 
idea of the Japanese was such 
exactly as I had when a school- 
boy: he thought of them as 
little yellow men clad in long 
silken robes, with a couple of 
swords stuck in their girdles, 
and their heads shorn in 
strange fashion; and I had 
to tell him the whole history 
of these latter years, so far 
as they were concerned. Not- 
withstanding the progress of 
his illness,—the doctor called 
it senile decay, or by some such 
medical name,—which I could 
easily see was making very 
rapid inroads, he appeared to 
be somewhat roused from his 
habitual state of gloomy apathy, 
and listened, almost as a child 
listens to a fairy tale, with 
half incredulous interest. This 
increased by degrees as I went 
on, telling of the awakening of 
Japan; of her adoption of 
European methods in all things, 
military and naval included ; 
of the war with China, and 
of China’s collapse; of Port 
Arthur won, to be snatched 
from her by Russia for the 
Chinese empire’s sake, and a 
few years later occupied by 
Russia for her own (at this 
Brontoski uttered a short fierce 
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laugh); of the Siberian railway 
built and Manchuria seized on 
one side, and patient secret 
preparations for war made dur- 
ing ten years on the other; of 
Japan’s alliance with England, 
and the long months of cour- 
teous diplomatic fencing; and 
finally, of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, as the telegrams had 
just flashed it over the world. 
Towards the end of my narra- 
tive he listened rapt in won- 
der; but he was apparently 
scarce able to understand that 
all these facts were real, and 
not such dreams as he had 
spent his life in dreaming. 
When I had done, he ex- 
claimed— 

“‘ This—this is amazing, more 
than amazing ; it is miraculous! 
But stay; let me think the 
matter over. After all, these 
Japanese, what are they? 
Mere Asiatics. Tell me frankly, 
do you imagine they have the 
slightest chance of withstand- 
ing the Muscovites?” 

I answered him, and my tone 
left him in no doubt of my 
sincerity, that I hoped and 
trusted to see the Japanese 
not only withstand them, but 
drive them out of Manchuria. 
He was silent for a short 
time ; his yellow cheeks flushed 
orange, the corners of his 
mouth twitched under his 
white moustache, and his eyes 
glittered. Then he said— 

“Of late I have often been 
dropping asleep even by day; 
but I shall not sleep much to- 
night, I think. Ha! these are 
tidings indeed to make a dying 
man’s blood run warm again! 
No, pray do not excuse your- 
self; your news has done me 
good and roused me. Oh, if 
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they could! ... if they only 
could! ... But no,” he added, 
with a relapse into the sadness 
now normal with him, “I have 
always been a foolish visionary. 
Nothing upon earth can stand 
against Russia. She will have 
to put forth all her gigantic 
power, but she will do so, and 
bring men into the field by 
millions, and crush poor Japan, 
—just as other nations have 
been crushed before. It’s the 
old story ; there is nosuch thing 
as justice in the world.” 

I protested against so dark 
a view of the case; but seeing 
him exhausted by the long tale 
I had told, and by his own 
emotions, I withdrew, intend- 
ing to visit him in a day or 
two. Several days, however, 


elapsed before I could return. 
When I did, I was astounded 
at the transformation that had 
taken place. Brontoski’s ap- 


pearance was so changed, I 
might have fancied him to be 
ten years younger at least. 
His bed was littered with 
recent newspapers in several 
languages, all of which he had 
been perusing with eager in- 
terest, I made no doubt. A 
large map of the seat of war 
lay on the table by his bedside, 
together with several books in 
French and German, about 
modern Japan. 

“The Russian fleet is de- 
stroyed, so they say,” were his 
first words to me as I entered. 
“Let us hope it may be true. 
If not now, it will be true a little 
later, I feel sure: those islanders 
are first-rate sailors, and have 
proved already what they are. 
But the fate of the war must 
be decided on land; and there 
the tables will be turned. Their 
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little army is only a mouthful 
for the Muscovite giant. You 
will see.” 

As often as I visited him, he 
would reiterate some such pre- 
diction as this, with a per- 
sistent self-torturing pessimism 
that ought to have irritated 
me, since, contradict the man 
as I might, my own fears whis- 
pered pretty nearly the same 
story. However, I each time 
saw with greater pleasure that 
the excitement which made 
Brontoski follow every incident 
of the war, weighing the prob- 
ability of contradictory tele- 
grams, choosing between vari- 
ous forecasts of the coming 
campaign, inveighing against 
the slowness with which the 
ice broke up, and studying all 
Kuropatkin’s achievements in 
his past military career, seemed 
really to have instilled new life 
into him. Some of his former 
strength had returned ; his 
appetite was better; he now 
was able to rise from his bed 
for part of the day, and already 
talked of hiring a chair on 
wheels to enjoy the fresh air 
and sunshine in the public 
gardens when the spring came. 
I was sure that, in spite of all 
he said, there was hope lurk- 
ing at the bottom of his heart ; 
but despair had become a habit 
with him, not to be got rid of 
at once nor shaken off easily : 
it had to be torn from him 
piecemeal by the Japanese vic- 
tories—if they should come. 

The Yalu was crossed at 
last—a fight on land—with 
Brontoski’s eager spirit hover- 
ing over the invading troops. 
How his eyes gleamed as he 
read the despatches, and counted 
the captured guns and men! 
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Thenceforth he began to show 
a little hope now and then; 
the Mikado’s army had proved 
itself not less trustworthy than 
his fleet. Yet often and often 
he would say, “These successes 
can only continue for a time; 
the tide will turn at last, and 
the Muscovites will be victori- 
ous.” But the tidings came of 
one battle after another, ever 
with the same result, and ever 
showing to greater advantage 
the strategy and tactics and 
heroism of Russia’s foes. And 
with him there was an invari- 
able succession of contrary 
passions: the telegrams always 
telling of Russian success in 
the first part, and of a retreat 
to avoid disaster in the second, 
first filled him with sorrow and 
anger, and then with grim, 
scornful mirth. 

As the prestige of Russia on 
sea and land crumbled away, 
so did the body of this non- 
agenarian take fresh forces, 
until the physician who at- 
tended him and had foretold 
his death unwillingly confessed 
that in all his experience he 
had not met with so striking 
a case. Liaoyang and the 
Sha-ho, I may say, set him 
on his legs, for he was now 
able to hobble about the room. 
The look of desolation which 
had so deeply impressed me at 
my first visit was changed, 
his wrinkles notwithstanding, 
into an air of boyish animation 
and enthusiasm, very strange 
in one so old. By night he 
dreamed of the Japanese, by 
day he talked of them,—at 
times with despondency, when 
their advance did not keep 
pace with his fiery ardour, 
but mostly with bright san- 





guine expectation. And I 
must not omit one incident 
that took place about this time. 
As he was reading aloud the 
telegrams of the Sha-ho battle, 
and had come to one which set 
the Russian losses at 50,000 
men: ‘Jesu Maria!” his niece 
exclaimed, and then suddenly 
remembering herself, bit her 
lips and cast a terrified glance 
in his direction. I saw him 
start violently and change 
colour, and I expected an out- 
break like what I had already 
witnessed in February. It did 
not come, but his lively flow 
of talk was checked for that 
evening. He said no more 
about the war, but sat taciturn 
and abstracted, only replying 
in few words to such remarks 
as I or his niece addressed to 
him. He had the look of a 
man who was painfully turn- 
ing over some question within 
his mind. 

Then came the fall of Port 
Arthur, rumoured, confirmed, 
officially announced. After the 
first transports, however, I 
noticed that he became very 
grave; and during the whole 
day—for on that day I hap- 
pened not to have any lessons 
—I perceived that he was much 
preoccupied, and, as I fancied, 
engaged in an internal struggle 
of some sort. When he spoke 
again his tone was extremely 
pessimistic, at least as much 
so as in the first months of the 
war; and I somehow had an 
idea that he was unconsciously 
exaggerating, forcing himself 
as it were not to believe in 
Japan’s triumph, which he de- 
sired so ardently. To what 
purpose? that I could not 
guess; but all he said was a 
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mere echo of those among the 
French and German papers 
that most obstinately main- 
tained the inferiority of Jap- 
anese strategy. One might 
almost have taken him—him, 
of all men !—for a Russophil. 
It was by this time mid- 
winter, and that long stoppage 
of active military operations 
had begun, which ended as all 
know now, but as no one could 
guess then. Brontoski was 
once more confined to his bed, 
perhaps because of a nervous 
reaction from continual excite- 
ment, perhaps because the long 
waiting for news that never 
came had made him weary. 
At any rate he was evidently 
again much feebler. Together 
with this bodily weakness, he 
was also a prey to great 
anxiety of mind. He was tor- 
mented by the thought that 
Kuropatkin might (as was 
persistently rumoured) have 
profited by the long respite to 
mass troops in numbers suffi- 
ciently great to drive and 
sweep all before them: this 
fear he was constantly express- 
ing, and he seemed to regard 
it almost as a foregone con- 
clusion. Again, he laboured 
under the apprehension that 
he might perhaps not be above 
ground when the decisive battle 
was fought; and he would pre- 
fer, he said, to know that the 
Japanese were beaten than to 
die in such a state of suspense. 
Besides these, I conceived that 
there was yet another source 
of trouble and conflict in his 
mind which he would confide 
to noone. I could only guess 


at its existence, and give a 
doubtful surmise as to its nat- 
ure. There would often pass 
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over his face a puzzled and be- 
wildered expression, such as I 
have more than once noticed 
when a mathematician, after 
solving a problem to his entire 
satisfaction, finds that his sol- 
ution is apparently wrong ; or 
when a philosopher is sudden- 
ly confronted with a difficulty 
that he cannot see his way to 
answer, save by denying the 
views he has always held: and 
I accordingly supposed he too 
was revolving in his brain some 
problem especially hard to 
solve. It was, of course, some- 
thing in connection with the 
war; but my conjectures went 
no further. The main cause of 
his mental sufferings, besides, 
was quite plain: suspense, and 
the apprehension that death 
might come before the approach- 
ing battle was fought out. Now 
was he indeed changed from 
what he was a year since, when 
he had so earnestly longed to 
die. He knew by the move- 
ments of the troops that a 
great, probably a decisive, con- 
flict was close at hand; he 
knew that one side or the 
other might, and very likely 
would, be totally defeated ; 
and he felt like a gambler 
about to win or to lose a 
fortune. 

In a few days it was clear 
that he was sinking. The 
doctor, though he this time 
took good care not to commit 
himself again by any predic- 
tion, was evidently of opinion 
that his patient could not hold 
out long. The battle of Muk- 
den had begun. During the 
whole of that awful week 
Brontoski had to go through 
worse than bodily agonies,— 
agonies of distress when he 
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read the Russian telegrams 
telling of successes ; agonies of 
fear when the audacious offens- 
ive of the Japanese was an- 
nounced; agonies of disap- 
pointment as, day after day, 
the news of his heroes’ triumph 
still failed to come. 

It came at length. I shall 
long remember that day, and 
the rapture of joy in his voice 
when he cried out to me, “ At 
last, at last, my boy! Retri- 
bution has swooped down on 
them at last! Oh, it was a 
long time coming, but no 
matter; twenty millions of 
Poles will welcome it as I do. 
Banzai! Dai Nippon Banzai!” 
he shouted, boy -like, whilst 
tears of ecstasy filled his 
eyes. 

“They cannot stand after 
this blow,” he went on to say ; 
“it is impossible. A hundred 
thousand killed and wounded, 
forty thousand prisoners ! Mag- 
nificent! Yet their satanic 
pride—I know them well, and 
am sure of it—will urge them 
on in spite of all,—on, on to the 
edge of the pit, and over. And 
we shall be sated with ven- 
geance, we shall be glutted 
with it. Ah!” 

He caught his breath sud- 
denly and lay silent for a 
time, an expression which I 
could not understand now ir- 
radiating his face. Then he 
spoke, with his head bowed 
upon his chest ; his tones were 
very grave and earnest. 

“And if we are avenged, 
then I was wrong. I have 
been wrong all these years: 
there is—there is a God in 
Heaven after all! And He 
has done mighty things with 
the strength of Hisarm!.. . 
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O Lord God! Thou hast con- 
quered me, and I will humble 
my pride and confess my sin. 
I should have waited patiently 
for this day, whether I should 
see it or not; and what have 
I done? I have blasphemed 
Thy name, because my faith 
was dead in my heart. But 
now I feel that it lives again, 
stronger than it ever was. I 
believe in Thee, and since Thou 
hast granted that I should see 
this day, I believe, too, that 
Thou wilt pardon all the 
past.” 

He turned to his niece, who 
stood by his bedside astounded, 
and scarce sure that she had 
heard aright. ‘Dear Vanda, 
I beg you go at once and bring 
a priest here; I must confess 
my deadly sin. I should like 
. . . Is Father Venceslaus 
still living? Then let him 
come. He was himself in the 
Siberian mines for ten years ; 
he will understand.” 

The old woman hobbled to- 
wards the door in great and 
breathless haste, without say- 
ing a word, and possibly afraid 
lest her uncle might change 
his mind before she was out 
of doors. Then he spoke to 
me, who was sitting by, con- 
siderably embarrassed and 
taken aback at this sudden 
and quite unforeseen outburst 
of religious fervour. He had 
never yet said a word on the 
subject since his declaration, 
made a year ago, and I had 
thought such a change of mind 
on his ‘part to be absolutely 


impossible. 
“Naturally you are aston- 
ished,” he said. ‘ Well, I have 


been a fool these forty years, 
and now I see it,—that is all. 
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Vengeance was bound to come, 
and it hascome. It has been 
delayed, but God can wait: it 
is we, poor wretches, who are 
impatient because our life is so 
short. And I had hoped so 
much, and seen such horrible 
sights, and lived through such 
fearful misery, that I could not, 
no, I could not, be reconciled to 
a God who seemed to have 
joined our enemies. It broke 
my heart even to hear His 
name, who I thought had for- 
gotten their iniquities and 
only remembered ours. But 
now!” 

He began to sing, in a high 
cracked voice, the last verse of 
the hymn sung by the insur- 
gents of 1863,—that tremen- 
dous cry of despair mingled 
with a faint far-off hope for 
the future :— 

‘*With Michael the Archangel at our 
head, 

Forth shall we go to the field of battle, 
and plant 

Our standard on the breast of conquered 
Satan, . .. 


And then, triumphant, we to the foul 
blasphemer 

Shall make reply ;: For ever God was, 
God is /” 


A little while afterwards 
the priest entered the room, 
when I, of course, withdrew, in 
company with the old woman, 
who trembled for joy, and 
ascribed her uncle’s conversion 
to the masses and novenas 
offered on his behalf. I had 
no theory on that point; but 
of the sincerity of his conver- 
sion no one could doubt. 
When the old priest took 
leave of us, his eyes were red. 
Though the man had lived 
forty years in rebellion against 
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the fundamental dogma of his 
Church, Father Venceslaus 
had surely not dealt with him 
very severely. A priest does 
not cease to be a Pole; and 
Father Venceslaus’ body still 
bore the marks of the knout. 

The next day Brontoski sent 
for his lawyer to draw up an- 
other will. Instead of leaving 
all his fortune (with the excep- 
tion of an annuity to his niece) 
to the poor of his people, he 
bequeathed one-third of it to 
the widows and orphans of the 
Japanese fallen in the war, “in 
token,” he said, “of my grati- 
tude to that great nation.” 
The inscription on his tomb- 
stone was also to be changed, 
and to be as follows: “ Because 
I have seen, I have believed.” 

I was one of the witnesses to 
this will. When the lawyer 
had retired the old man 
(though now scarce able to 
speak) said to me, “Now I 
can die quiet.” Being now 
less confident than he, I hinted 
at the dangers which the Baltic 
Fleet might bring. He laughed 
at my fears. 

** And besides,” he said, “no 
matter what happens now, 
Russia’s supremacy is gone for 
ever,—vanished in one short 
year’s space! The miracles I 
once hoped for are not more 
wonderful than the things I 
have lived to see. God is just, 
and has raised up for us an 
avenger in His own good time, 
and where we least expected to 
find one. As to the rest—as 
to the resurrection of our 
country—His Will be done!” 

He expired that very even- 
ing most peacefully, holding 
my hand, and smiling. 
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In old days the fashion of 
novelists was to conduct their 
principal characters through a 
series of vicissitudes to the 
matrimonial altar, and there 
to take leave of them in the 
assured conviction that they 
would be happy ever after. 
Whether the assurance were 
genuine or simulated, it at least 
obviated the necessity of ex- 
ploring and illustrating marital 
relations. Sir Walter Scott, 
we think, defended it broadly 
on the ground that presumably 
the fortunes of the couple had 
become, by virtue of the new 
tie, serene and prosperous, and 
in consequence profoundly un- 
interesting to the reader. But 
of recent years these matri- 
monial relations have received 
a good deal of attention at the 
hands, we believe more especi- 
ally, of lady novelists, not 
always in a way which is either 
amusing or instructive. There 
is no lightness of touch, no 
sobriety of common-sense, in 
their mode of handling a delicate 
and complicated subject. After 
all, the matrimonial yoke is one 
which people are free to adopt 
or eschew at their pleasure. 
The mass of people seem to 
regard it as attractive, or at 
least preferable to the greater 
freedom and less responsibility 
which its rejection ensures. It 
is more frequently than not 
adopted with enthusiasm, and 
the great majority soon dis- 
cover, with no particular sense 
of disappointment, that it is a 
give-and-take sort of business, 


and that necks are more easily 
fitted to the yoke when that 
is recognised. If connubial re- 
lations are preferred by the 
novelist, they are capable of 
giving rise to all sorts of 
interesting complications and 
perplexities which all or most 
wearers of, or aspirants to, 
the yoke would gladly follow 
to some sensible solution. But 
is it not an offence against the 
art of novel-writing to present 
this institution of matrimony, 
which after all is very general 
and somewhat prosaic in its 
interest, in a repulsive, extrava- 
gant, and impracticable guise? 
If it is, we must say that, ac- 
cording to our limited observa- 
tion, it is lady novelists who 
are the chief offenders. They 
occasionally approach the sub- 
ject of contemplated or actual 
marriage relations in a spirit, 
as it seems to us, of marked 
hostility, tinged with the 
venomous conviction that their 
own sex has always the collar 
which chafes. They delight in 
allowing the wife to disregard 
the yoke entirely and kick over 
the traces with more or less 
violence, and in depicting the 
husband as submitting to a fate 
which anyhow is good enough 
for him, with helpless and 
uncomplaining fortitude. The 
male sex, downtrodden as it 
may be, views these matters 
differently. “Richie,” said Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther, on a 
memorable occasion, “it seems 
to me that this bride of yours 
is like to be master and mair 
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in the conjugal state.” “If she 
abides by words, Sir Mungo,” 
answered the undaunted Richie, 
“T thank Heaven I can be as 
deaf as any one; and if she 
comes to dunts, I have twa 
hands to paik her with.” Sir 
Richie Moniplies was a man of 
sense and discretion, and lady 
novelists might learn from him 
that the resources of civilisation 
are not quite so exhausted as 
they are apt to fanoy. 

As an illustration of the ex- 
treme disregard of probability, 
and of almost fanatical hostil- 
ity to the restraints of a posi- 
tion voluntarily assumed by 
both parties, we might instance 
‘The Heavenly Twins,’ first 
published some years ago by 
Mrs Sarah Grand. The causes 
of this abstract hostility, some 
of them mentionable and 
others unmentionable, are not 
obscurely alluded to. But how 
does it illustrate any possible 
problem of ordinary life to con- 
sign one of the heavenly twins— 
a young married woman, still 
on terms with her husband—to 
the bottom of a deep stream, 
at somewhere about four o’clock 
in the morning, in boy’s clothes ; 
while an accomplished Tenor, 
with whom she has _ been 
“carrying on,” floats in her 
neighbourhood, regardless of 
his voice, but endowed by the 
authoress with the praise- 
worthy intention, afterwards 
accomplished, of catching her 
by the hair if and when she 
rises to the surface? No such 
predicament is conceivably 
possible in real life, nor is the 


incident either thrilling or 
amusing. It betrays an ani- 
mus on the part of the writer 
against the reciprocal duties 
and restraints of the relation- 
ship in question which quite 
unfits her to undertake its 
illustration. The only reflec- 
tion to which it gives rise is, 
that if all her characters were 
in the same predicament at 
the bottom of a river, but with- 
out power to rise, the reading 
public might contemplate their 
loss with equanimity. 

We are not sure that some 
of the incidents in Mrs Ward’s 
new book! are not equally 
fantastic. Nor is that result 
to be avoided if you start with 
the notion that one of the 
spouses, whose fortunes are 
described, is irresponsible and 
the other helpless. For our- 
selves, we took it up with some 
interest, having a lively recol- 
lection of the proceedings of a 
certain Marcella, whom we have 
always regarded as the worst 
behaved young lady in respect- 
able fiction. Her vagaries, 
however, were before marriage, 
ere there was any yoke to 
disregard or traces to kick 
over. She was engaged to the 
young heir of a certain Lord 
Maxwell, in a family far above 
her in rank. But having con- 
ceived a violent antipathy to 
the game laws and an equally 
violent sympathy with their 
unfortunate victim, who had 
under their influence deviated 
into murder, she stormed at her 
lover, and afterwards at his 
grandfather, in his own house, 
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in a way which would in a 
former generation have led to 
the ducking-stool, and in these 
more complaisant days would at 
least have prevented his having 
the pleasure of detaining her 
any longer in his presence or 
of welcoming her in the future. 
The lover, although a man of 
capacity and a Member of the 
House of Commons (a most hen- 
pecked assembly in the eyes of 
lady novelists), is without any 
apparent mission in life but to 
ride under her chariot wheels, 
bears her objurgations with 
exemplary meekness, and is 
scornfully dismissed. Finally, 
when the young lady returns 
to her senses, she sends him off 
to a table at the other end of 
the room, on which is a slip of 
paper whereon she has written 
a word or two of explanation 
and a gracious permission to 
renew his engagement, whereat 
he is serenely delighted and 
jubilantly thankful. The young 
lady has it all her own way, in 
a fashion which seems remark- 
ably attractive to lady novelists. 
The explanation is that he is a 
candidate for future conjugal 
endearments, and will submit to 
anything so long as a shadow 
of hope remains. Even while 
she is rating his grandfather, 
“what absorbed him mainly 
was the wild desire to kiss the 
dark hair, so close below him, 
alternating with the miserable 
certainty that for him at that 
moment to touch, to soothe 
her, was to be repulsed.” Con- 
trast this imbecile sentiment 
with a real wooing between a 
real man and woman in real 
life. William the Conqueror, 
to take an extreme case in an 
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opposite direction, was con- 
fronted by some nonsensical 
shilly-shally, to which Mrs 
Ward attributes importance. 
He did not trouble himself 
about his Matilda’s hair or 
whether he dared touch it, or 
soothe her. He rolled her over 
and over in the mud. And 
Matilda, convinced by his pro- 
cedure that he meant business 
and was a man of mettle, 
submissively yielded. Mrs 
Ward’s notion of the divine 
flame is that of damp straw 
smouldering in a dog-kennel ; 
and her notion of masculine 
character is crude, involving 
the negation of every particle 
of virile force. 

The book before us is con- 
ceived in much the same spirit 
as its predecessor, but the re- 
lations described are mostly 
after marriage. There is no 
attempt to bring its incidents, 
or those relations, into con- 
formity with common-sense or 
actual experience. It describes 
a whirl of social excitement, a 
distressing matrimonial rela- 
tion, together with some of the 
meanest vices unrelieved by 
virtues of any kind, except 
those which are, or seem to be, 
assigned to characters too feeble 
and insignificant to influence 
the fortunes of any one of the 
dramatis persone. 

There is nothing very elab- 
orate in the plot. The hero is, 
as is usual in these cases, a 
Member of the House of Com- 
mons. He adds to that the 
dignity of Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, is of great 
personal and family influence, 
eventually becomes Home Sec- 
retary, and is marked out as a 
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future Premier. He is a sceptic 
enormously interested in re- 
ligion, an aristocrat enormous- 
ly interested in liberty. ‘To 
have the reputation of an idler 
and to be in truth a plodding 
and unwearied student,— this 
at any rate pleased him.” For 
the rest, he is careless, good- 
tempered, without a touch of 
seva indignatio, whatever the 
circumstances ; ready to let the 
whole reins of management, as 
far as home life or even the 
influence of his home on his 
public career is concerned, slip 
from his fingers. He is of less 
account than the lady’s-maid, 
who can at any time adminis- 
ter the sedative of a month’s 
notice. He accordingly fulfils 
Mrs Ward’s idea of masculine 
dignity. It is an impossible 
character. He has married a 
self-willed child, scarcely more 


than half his age, out of a 


wretched home, given her 
wealth and high social posi- 
tion, and surrounded her with 
everything, including his own 
love, that she most values. 
Yet he is represented as a 
mere log of wood in regard 
to her, and is sedulously de- 
prived of all control, or even 
influence, over the successive 
situations which arise, in a 
manner which one feels instinc- 
tively does not correspond with 
real life or with any possible 
matrimonial relations. 

The heroine is far and away 
the best./drawn character in 
the book. In real life, for her 
own good and for the peace 
and quiet of all concerned, she 
would have been placed under 
severe restraint. In fiction she 
pursues an unmanageable, un- 
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governed career, without a soul 
to stop it or guide it; kicking 
violently over the traces from 
the very first; rushing in six 
years, from eighteen to twenty- 
four, to absolute destruction, 
worn out in mind and body 
by incessant and insane excite- 
ment. Tolstoy makes one of 
his characters say that “all 
the variety, all the charm, all 
the beauty of life, is made up 
of light and shadow.” In this 
book there is a complete ab- 
sence of light and shade, and 
only the fuliginous lampblack 
of the shilling dreadful. Yet 
the heroine interests and ab- 
sorbs the attention, a result 
which is a striking tribute to 
Mrs Ward’s talents as a novel- 
ist, but does not in our judg- 
ment render the book either 
wholesome or agreeable. She 
was a wild cat at school, she 
said ; do you know why? “ Be- 
cause some of the other girls 
were more important than I— 
much more important — and 
richer and more beautiful, and 
people paid them more attention. 
And that seemed to burn the 
heart in me.” She described 
to the hero, before his infatu- 
ated love-making, that her one 
aim was “to be envied, pointed 
at, obeyed when I lift my 
finger, and then to come to 
some great, glorious, tragic 
end,” and obligingly added that 
she would “never look at a 
man who did not think it the 
glory of his life to win me.” 
The accommodating hero is so 
absorbed in watching the flash- 
ing of her face and eyes, the 
play of the wind in her hair, 
and the springing grace with 
which she moved, that his one 











idea of the future is, Poor 
child! what is to be done with 
her? The poor child settled 
that for herself. She married 
him, led him a life of torment 
to which he tamely submitted 
without loss of affection, finally 
went off, as was quite appro- 
priate in the circumstances, 
with another man, and died in 
misery and comparative want. 
In one of the constantly re- 
curring crises of her short 
matrimonial career—for even in 
a@ novel you can’t stand more 
than six years of this sort of 
thing, in real life probably 
much less—she had the satis- 
faction of reminding her hus- 
band that she had warned him. 
“T remember saying to you 
that sometimes my brain was 
on fire. I seem to be always 
in a hurry—in a desperate, des- 
perate hurry! to know or feel 
something—while there is still 
time—before one dies. There 
is always a passion, always 
an effort. More life, more life, 
even if it lead to pain and 
agony and tears.” 

The novelist can easily dis- 
pense with any effort to remove 
in a reasonable manner the 
difficulties in the way of a 
wholly ill-assorted and improb- 
able engagement. Credit the 
man with infatuated philan- 
dering propensities and a desire 
to protect, and the problem is 
solved. In this case, however, 
the obstacles are overwhelming. 
Mr Ashe, the hero, held an 
unassailable position—wealthy, 
of high rank, the heir to a 
peerage, an assured ascendancy 
in public. The heroine, Lady 
Kitty Bristol, comes of a thor- 
oughly bad stock, with a 
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mother whose career has been 
all that it should not be, and 
who has to be pensioned by 
the enthusiastic husband. But 
the hero is so satisfied with his 
position, wealth, and family, 
that he concludes that ‘society 
must accept his wife; and 
Kitty, once mellowed by hap- 
piness and praise, might live, 
laugh, and rattle as she 
pleased.” The provoking cause 
of the disastrous engagement, 
made by a mature states- 
man of thirty-two with a girl 
of eighteen, was that whilst 
in a “very ecstasy of re- 
solve” at his window in the 
dead of the night, a flower, 
weighted by a stone tied into 
a fold of ribbon, fell beside him, 
thrown from outside. He stole 
down the staircase, made for 
an ilex avenue, caught the 
young lady, and was then and 
there engaged, meeting all 
warnings with the sage re- 
mark, “I should be _ bored 
with the domestic dove. I 
want the hawk, Kitty, with its 
quick wings and its daring, 
bright eyes.” He got more 
than he wanted. The hawk 
had its own destructive way 
from first to last; and Lady 
Caroline Lamb herself is at 
last eclipsed. 

The marvellous incident was 
that amongst the warnings 
addressed to him she threat- 
ened him with overpowering 
fancies which she must follow, 
and admitted that she had one 
at the time for a_ certain 
Geoffrey Cliffe, with whom, 
after an insane career, she 
finally elopes. This man, a 
fascinating journalist, a poet 
whose poems we are not 
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allowed to sample, and an 
excellent candidate for the 
gallows, balked of his legiti- 
mate end by the retributive 
hand of a paid assassin, is 
early introduced on the scene. 
It is not a very well-drawn 
character, for from first to last 
it is difficult to understand the 
source of his magnetic influ- 
ence. The authoress refers it 
to his poems, which excited in 
Kitty a “passion of the im- 
agination.” He had passed 
through, she says, a wealth of 
tragic circumstance, and had 
been face to face with his own 
soul in the wilds of the earth— 
whatever that may mean. The 
poems must have been remark- 
able productions, since in spite 
of having outraged the Non- 
conformist conscience to an 
extent which cost him an elec- 
tion, he exercised, possibly with 
their aid, as much fascination 
over the orthodox young lady 
of the piece, Mary Lyster, as 
over the heroine herself. Miss 
Lyster does not receive fair 
play at the hands of the 
authoress. She plays a dis- 
tinguished part in the plot, 
and is a social success, es- 
timable in all her relations. 
But she offers sincere homage 
to the respectabilities, and is 
accordingly pursued with ran- 
cour all through the book. 
She is introduced on page 1 
as devoted to a fine piece of 
church embroidery, designed 
for her by Burne-Jones; was 
marked out first as Mr Ashe’s 
intended wife, only to be 
triumphantly displaced by Lady 
Kitty; and second as Mr Cliffe’s 
intended wife, again to be dis- 
placed by the superior attrac- 
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tions of the heroine, this time 
brought to bear upon her 
intended and intending hus- 
band out of sheer malignity. 
At the end of the book this 
eminently respectable young 
lady, regardless of her church 
embroidery, is credited with an 
act of diabolical wickedness— 
a treacherous betrayal of Lady 
Kitty into Cliffe’s power at the 
very moment when, with a 
returning sense of right, she 
is endeavouring to escape from 
his influence back to her law- 
ful husband. This incident, 
however sensational, is impos- 
sible on the face of it. No one 
could possibly descend to such 
a depth of infamy unless the 
whole previous life had led up 
to it, and had been consistently 
base. 

Cliffe’s eventual triumph 
over Lady Kitty’s virtue is 
not entirely due to his poems. 
Here we come upon another 
ghastly incident. Cliffe had 
been abroad for some years, 
and his relations with the 
heroine had subsided, and in- 
stead a friendship or attach- 
ment had grown up with Mary 
Lyster. No sooner had our 
heroine observed this, than 
“Could she carry him off?” 
occurred to her. “Her vanity 
insisted that Mary could not 
prevent it.” The deterrent 
reflection followed, “I am a 
little beast; why shouldn’t 
she be happy?” but over- 
hearing some disparaging re- 
marks made upon her by the 
young lady, she determined on 
vengeance, and forthwith be- 
gan a wild flirtation which, 
after some engrossing vicissi- 
tudes, ended in her ruin and 
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Cliffe’s assassination. No one 
can dispute the ability with 
which the character of the 
heroine is drawn. There is the 
love for her husband combined 
with incessant acts of unre- 
strained vanity, necessarily 
blighting his political career, so 
far as it was intertwined with, 
or dependent upon, his social 
or matrimonial life. There are 
occasional gleams of right feel- 
ing for both husband and child, 
continually darkened by morbid 
promptings and impulses which 
no one interferes to check. 
The scandal of her proceedings 
only leads her to reflect, “I 
began this to punish Mary, and 
now when I don’t see Geoffrey, 
everything is odious and dreary. 
I can’t care for anything.” 
But the result is that Cliffe 
knows that she has designedly 
broken off his marriage with 
Mary Lyster, that he had 
vainly endeavoured to resist 
her spell, “a fatal fusion of 
their two natures” had come 
about, and retreat was im- 
possible. His reflection was, 
“They still had the last justi- 
fying cards in their hands: 
passion, and the courage to go 
where passion leads. When 
these were played, they might 
look each other and the world 
in the face. Till then they 
were but triflers, mean souls, 
fit neither for heaven nor hell.” 
Can anything be more un- 
wholesome and unpleasant ? 
The sequel eventually involves 
a twofold breach of the deca- 
logue, very inartistic, and with 
none of the alleviations which 
might vindicate Burke’s over- 
sanguine estimate that vice 


loses half its evil by losing all 
its grossness. One impatiently 
recalls Mrs Sarah Grand’s ex- 
pedient of tilting her characters 
into a river, in the new light of 
a stroke of genius. It would 
be less commonplace, it would 
afford equal scope for courage 
to the parties concerned, and 
it would be admirably adapted 
to assuage their justifying pas- 
sions. But to our authoress 
aliter visum. Meanwhile the 
husband, his mother, and fam- 
ily are represented as standing 
idly by, each urging the other 
to do something, each perfectly 
helpless, until the scandal has 
reached such dimensions that 
Lady Kitty’s withdrawal to 
the country becomes impera- 
tive. 

We need not follow up the 
incidents of this sequestered 
life. Cliffe is abroad, and the 
Prime Minister is royally en- 
tertained, with Lady Kitty as 
hostess. His white eyelashes 
were an object of intense dis- 
like to her, and his refusal to 
be drawn in regard to political 
secrets roused the latent in- 
sanity in her, and scenes ensued 
which the husband must have 
regarded as disastrous, though 
the effect of them on the mind 
of an old statesman and man of 
the world, who knew well the 
sort of person he was dealing 
with, seems to us grievously 
exaggerated. However, all 
those incidents, as well as the 
visit to Venice, where the re- 
doubtable villain of the piece, 
the fascinating Cliffe, again 
appears on the scene, must be 
read in the book. The seques- 
tered life ends with a mad 
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outburst before a room full of 
guests, in which she drops 
heavily unconscious into her 
husband’s arms. During her 
fit, and to increase the sensa- 
tional effect, her child dies in 
convulsions, and the interesting 
couple, with Lady Kitty now a 
complete wreck, withdraw to 
Venice, her friends deubtful 
whether she would ever recover 
the sudden and tragic death of 
her only child. 

But Lady Kitty is, notwith- 
standing her frail body and 
stormy temperament, endowed 
with as many lives as a cat. 
She disregards a nervous 
collapse, pointing back to a 
long preceding period of over- 
strain and excitement, with 
suspicions of tubercular mis- 
chief, and is very soon in a 
fresh vortex of excitement, 
with her disreputable mother 
and cortége appearing on the 
scene, followed soon by Geoffrey 
Cliffe on the one hand and 
Mary Lyster and her father 
on the other. In spite of nerv- 
ous collapse, complicated with 
impending tubercular mischief, 
she is projected again into the 
midst of all the storm and stress 
of emotion and passion with 
which those names were con- 
nected in her recent history. 
And over and above being 
enveloped in all the old en- 
tanglements, to escape from 
which she had presumably been 
withdrawn to Venice, at great 
inconvenience to her husband, 
who was still a Cabinet 
Minister, there was a new 
tragedy in her domestic re- 
lations with him ready to 
burst over her head, and en- 


tirely of her own making. It 
appears that during her seques- 
tration she had indulged her 
spite and animosity against 
many of his friends, including 
the Prime Minister and his 
wife, by writing an “atrocious ” 
book, in which she glorified 
her husband, made caricatures 
of all the political friends of 
his whom she hated, describ- 
ing the Prime Minister, Lord 
Parham, her recent guest, 
“with all sorts of details of 
the most intimate and offensive 
kind, mocking his speech, his 
manners, his little personal 
ways, charging him with being 
the corrupt tool of Lady 
Parham, disloyal to his col- 
leagues, a man not to be 
trusted, &c., &c.” To make 
the episode still more outrage- 
ous, she had been counselled 
and assisted in the publication 
by a former friend of her 
husband’s while staying under 
his roof, a Mr Darrell, whose 
endeavours to extract an ap- 
pointment from Ashe after he 
had attained to Cabinet rank, 
and their failure, are duly 
chronicled. The spite thus in- 
duced was wreaked on the 
unfortunate man through his 
demented wife; and Ashe, at 
last stung to resistance, dis- 
plays for the first time, some- 
what late in the day, a little of 
that seva indignatio which he 
was represented as being en- 
tirely wanting in. He resolved 
at once to leave her, go to 
England, and resign; and, in 
spite of passionate appeals 
from his wife, he carried his 
resolution into effect. 

The poor mad creature was 
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quite incapable apparently of 
understanding the mischief she 
had done, or of waiting pati- 
ently till her husband had 
encountered its results. No; 
she made up her mind with the 
egoism of insanity that she was 
now a dead creature: her hus- 
band had ceased to love her, for 
she had wrecked his career and 
destroyed her own happiness. 
His mother had long been alien- 
ated. Her own mother was 
nothing to her. Matters were 
ripe for the reappearance of 
Cliffe, to whom she told her 
wretched incoherent story, “of 
which the mere telling in such 
an ear meant new treachery to 
William and new ruin for her- 
self.” And then she is represen- 
ted as following his unprincipled 
guidance, conscious of a mag- 
netism and force against which 
she struggled in vain. She 
writes to her husband to tell 
him all about it, and that her 
will is like wax in his hands, 
but stipulating for £500 a-year 
if she is divorced. All, however, 
was not quite settled, though 
Lady Tranmore warns her son 
that his wife will either go with 
Cliffe to the fighting lines in 
Upper Bosnia, or return with 
her. Finally, in answer to an 
appeal from her husband, she 
decides to retire to Verona with 
her maid for two days of soli- 
tude and reflection to make up 
her mind. Mary Lyster learns 
the secret of her retreat from 
her mother-in-law, and, under 
every circumstance which can 
blacken treachery, forges a note 
from Kitty to Cliffe, inviting 
him to Verona. The plot cul- 
minates in this astounding piece 





of impossible villainy, attribu- 
ted to one of the most respect- 
able characters in the book. 
It combines the sordid mean- 
ness of a procuress, the craft 
of a criminal, and the malice of 
a fiend. 

The result is that we are in 
pandemonium from the begin- 
ning to the end of this unsatis- 
factory tale. It purports to 
be a picture of social relations 
amongst leading and influen- 
tial people, comprising in their 
ranks leading statesmen and 
high dignitaries. It is a scene 
of the wildest extravagance, 
where social life is represented 
as being without aim or dig- 
nity or moderation, every one 
thirsting to be in the midst of 
a whirl of excitement which is 
unceasing and without limit. 
The upshot of it all is that 
the heroine dies at the age of 
twenty-four of remorse and 
physical and nervous exhaus- 
tion. Cliffe, of course, turns 
out to be a tyrant, and is 
eventually murdered in Venice 
at the instance of an Italian 
woman whom he has deserted 
for our heroine. Then follows 
Lady Kitty’s desire of for- 
giveness from her husband, 
her meeting with her half- 
sister on terms of mutual re- 
pulsion, and a final meeting 
by accident between the hus- 
band and wife in a remote inn, 
where she dies in his presence 
after mutual explanations be- 
tween the two. There is a 
certain tragic dignity about 
this scene, wild and improb- 
able as it is, and ridiculous as 
it might easily have been made. 
They console themselves with 
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the reflection that they had 
both been the victims of a 
crime as hideous as an 

murder. Kitty had found out, 
in spite of her prostration, or 
got people in Venice to find 
out, who had sent the message 
which brought Cliffe to Verona ; 
“and I know the man who 
took it. I suppose it would be 
pathetic if I sent her word 
that I had forgiven her. But 
I haven’t.” And so the tale is 
brought to an end. There is 
not a respectable character in 
it who is allowed to have the 
least influence or control over 
its course. The few who are 


credited with any virtues at all 
are quite subordinate in im- 
portance, and helpless in their 
insignificance. There is neither 
art nor common-sense in de- 
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lineating social or matrimonial 
life without any ray of light 
which can relieve the sombre 
monotony of vicious extrava- 
gance and incessant excite- 
ment, untempered by any sense 
of personal dignity or self- 
control. The whole thing is 
overdone —as much overdone 
as the agonies of an agnostic 
parson in a former work by the 
same authoress. If it could be 
accepted as in any degree a 
faithful picture of life, the only 
inference would be that society 
has reached a low depth of 
degradation, that matrimony 
is an institution which all 
should avoid, and that the 
Divorce Act of 1857 is the 
most remedial and most bene- 
ficent legislation which the last 
half century has produced. 

















ON THE GENTLE 


On the Gentle Art of Blazon. 


ART OF BLAZON. 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART. 


FEw domiciles could be more 
elaborately ornate and osten- 
tatiously luxurious than the 
bedroom of a great railway 
hotel in which I was landed 
this morning before the spar- 
rows began to twitter; yet no 
dwelling could be more heart- 
less, or seem so utterly indiffer- 
ent about the individuality of 
its inmate. Be you maid or 
matron, bachelor or benedict, 
“tenth transmitter of a feeble 
face” or self-made man, your 
identity is eclipsed from the 
moment you enter this room, 
and you become No, 32, just as 
hundreds have done before and 
hundreds more will do after 
you. It is hardly conceivable 
that a feeling of home could be 
achieved here by dint of resid- 
ence, however protracted. One 
ought to be grateful for warmth, 
light, cleanliness, and a good 
breakfast. Well, so I am, but 
how am I to feel it? ‘“ Mine 
host” being a limited liability 
company, relations with him 
are necessarily impersonal and 
mutually deficient in warmth. 
Instead of exchanging greeting 
with him, I yield to peevishness 
and fault-finding. Before me, 
as I write, hangs a print from 
a modern—very modern—pic- 
ture, showing a young person 
with an empire waist sprawling 
in an arbour and smelling at a 
rose as if her life depended on 
it. She has taken the pre- 
caution of bringing with her a 
cushion covered with sprigged 


silk; otherwise I warrant she 
would not stay long on that 
rectilinear garden-seat. There 
is no objection to her sprawl- 
ing—it shows off her shapely 
figure, trim hose, and dainty 
slippers ; but what does offend 
is that the artist, desiring, I 
suppose, to indicate the dam- 
sel’s aristocratic connection, has 
introduced a stone gryphon be- 
side the terrace steps, support- 
ing a shield displaying wholly 
impossible bearings. There is 
@ cross, as there might well be ; 
only it is not a heraldic cross 
quartering the escutcheon, but 
a sepulchral cross, such as 
might adorn the outside of a 
church hymnal ; and there is a 
bend surcharged upon the cross 
—a bend sinister, too; that is, 
crossing the shield diagonally 
from the upper left corner 
(right as you look at it) to 
the right flank. Now the bend 
sinister is one of the rarest of 
all charges; not because it is, 
as commonly supposed, a mark 
of illegitimacy—that is to con- 
fuse it with the baton sinister, 
which is not an honourable 
“ ordinary ” like the bend—but 
an abatement of honour; it is 
rare simply because in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the 
bend dexter is displayed. Apart 
from that, anybody with the 
slightest knowledge of heraldry 
will perceive the impossibility 
of such arms as are here de- 
picted. Heraldry is a Christian 
science — art — craft — call it 
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what you will: it originated 
in Christian society, and was 
codified for the exclusive use of 
Christian chivalry; wherefore 
the cross was ever esteemed the 
most honourable ordinary, and 
it would be an unpardonable 
solecism to surcharge it with 
an ordinary of inferior honour. 
The painter of this picture, 
then, has blundered badly in 
dabbling with a gentle craft 
whereof he has not mastered 
the rudiments. Heraldically, 
he does not know his right 
hand from his left, and has 
perpetrated an affront upon 
the figure of highest dignity 
in the art of blazon. 

Now, why all this fuss, asks 
the reader, about a picture by 
an unknown artist? Why 
can’t you look at the pretty 
young lady and leave out the 
heraldry? This invites the re- 
tort, why could not the painter 
leave it out? We suffer fools 
gladly, so long as they have 
the tact not to thrust their 
folly under our noses. Paint- 
ing, it is true, has this advan- 
tage over the sister art of 
Music, that nobody need look 
at a picture unless he choose, 
while the sensitive ear is al- 
ways liable to outrage from 
discord or iteration. All the 
same, pictures invite inspec- 
tion: they are only painted to 
be looked at; and offence by 
the painter who represents 
things falsely—who attempts 
to depict what he has never 
studied—is as direct to the eye 
and intelligence as that offered 
to the ear and temper by the 
pianist who fills the house (and 
perhaps the next house) with 
excruciating renderings of com- 
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positions beyond his power. 
Nobody blames him who gives 
way to strong language under 
the affliction of a mangled 
sonata: may not a murmur be 
allowed to one who witnesses 
the desecration of the chival- 
rous science ? 

Oh, I know how I shall be 
setdown. “Art for art!” cries 
the painter ; “criticism of your 
kind is puerile. False heraldry 
well painted is finer art than 
the most accurate heraldry in 
a bad picture. Let the critic 
mell only with conception and 
execution.” Very well; so be 
it. Set the marriage feast at 
Cana in Galilee with wine in 
glass bottles with corks; rep- 
resent your knights with sword 
or lance in their left hands; 
pour the rays of the setting 
sun through the eastern apse 
at vespers; let the snows of 
Manchuria whiten the plain 
in your great picture of the 
surrender of De Wet and his 
Boers. Enforce “art for art” 
as the universal canon, and 
you sound the knell of historic 
painting and commemorative 
sculpture, thereby stripping 
the Muse of one of her noblest 
functions. But don’t be sur- 
prised if plain folks say 
unkind things behind your 
back. 

However, that is all outside 
my present theme, which is 
suggested by certain signs of 
reviving interest in British 
heraldry. Were the world too 
busy to take any note of that 
in which, three hundred years 
ago, any educated person would 
have felt ashamed not to be 
well versed, one might hesitate 
to stir the dust which has 
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gathered upon it since the 
days of the Commonwealth. 
Were all people of means so 
well provided with occupation 
for their abundant leisure as 
to despise any pursuit which 
could not be described as con- 
tributing to the advancement 
of learning or knowledge, one 
might be content to allow 
the charming craft of heraldry 
to slumber undisturbed save by 
antiquaries and scrupulous his- 
torians. But neither business 
nor pleasure interferes with the 
devotion of a prodigious amount 
of energy and money to, say, 
philately—the science of post- 
age stamps,—a pursuit which, 
compared with heraldry, seems 
frivolity itself; for it can fur- 
nish the historian with no 
grist for his mill, the antiquary 
with no problems for his learn- 
ing, seeing that seventy years 
ago there was not a postage 
stamp in existence. Surely in 
a civilised community a used 
and defaced penny stamp might 
stand as the very type of in- 
trinsic worthlessness ; yet such 
has been the fictitious value 
created for such trash, that, 
as I am assured by one who 
knows, five pounds may be 
had for a defaced black penny 
stamp of the early ‘Forties ; 
while for a clean, unused one 
there are plenty of people 
ready to plank down fifty 
pounds. Ten years ago, post- 
age stamps issued in the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1852 were 
quoted at £65 apiece, and 
those of the Mauritius for 
1847 have brought as much 
as £380 apiece in _ public 
auction. 





The fashion sprang up among 
schoolboys in the late ’Fifties— 
whether it be creditable to our 
system of education that it 
should have become a passion 
among grown persons is a ques- 
tion which one man may put, 
and another shirk the obliga- 
tion to answer. Aisthetically, 
there seems more to be said 
for the naked black’s cupidity 
for beads. To the extent and 
violence of the passion let 
the following anecdote testify. 

A few years ago one of my 
friends in the House of Com- 
mons, who is now no more, 
told me that he had just had 
his collection of stamps valued 
at £35,000. 

“T suppose you mean to 
realise?” said I. 

“No,” he answered ; “I shall 
bequeath it to the nation.” 

And sure enough the collec- 
tion is now in the British 
Museum. 

Well, all this would have 
little enough connection with 
heraldry were it not that out 
of the craze for stamp-collecting 
sprang the far more intelligible 
(I dare not say intelligent) one 
of collecting book-plates; and 
whereas the majority of book- 
plates represent the armorial 
bearings of their owners, a new 
interest has been awakened in 
long-neglected lore. Those who 
take up the study of heraldry 
find that it has this advantage 
over other subjects,—it is pre- 
cise and finite. Precise, though 
the jargon seems formidable at 
the start; but the number of 
terms is strictly limited,—the 
whole of them may be learnt 
ina week. Finite: the whole 
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science may be mastered in a 
month or two, and when it is 
acquired, there is nothing more 
tolearn. The student has added 
to his store a certain quantity 
of exact knowledge, which, in- 
deed, may not prove of the 
slightest service to him in the 
battle of life, but may be the 
source of considerable pleasure 
and information to him in the 
slack intervals of fighting. Just 
as no hillside or river bank is 
dreary to anybody possessed of 
more than a smattering of bot- 
any, and just as every railway 
cutting or gravel-pit has its story 
for him who knows something 
of stratigraphic geology, so he 
who has stuffed heraldry into a 
spare corner of his knowledge- 
box may stroll down Piccadilly 
and derive more amusement 
from the panels of carriages 
than from the shop windows. 
Even should one not care to 
“take up” heraldry seriously, 
he might easily acquire such a 
general acquaintance with its 
purpose and practice as would 
enable him to avoid that mis- 
application of terms which is 
one of the results of prolonged 
neglect of the craft. For in- 
stance, he must disabuse his 
mind of the vulgar employment 
of the term “crest” to signify 
a coat of arms. The escutcheon 
or shield, whereon the arms are 
displayed, is something sacred 
in a sense that never applied to 
the crest or supporters, which 
of old were frequently changed 
according to the fancy of the 
bearer. Moreover, while mem- 
bers or branches of a common 
family were restricted scrup- 
ulously to the use of the arms 
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of that family, with proper 
marks of cadency and differ- 
ence, or brisures, variation in 
the crest has always been 
readily sanctioned. [For ex- 
ample, every branch of the 
great family of Stewart or 
Stuart displays as the chief 
figure in its arms the blue and 
white fess chequy, indicating 
common descent from Alan 
dapifer, Great Steward of Scot- 
land. This well-known bearing 
dates from early in the thir- 
teenth century, and is supposed 
to represent the official belt of 
the Great Steward, the chequers 
thereon signifying the chess- 
board upon which primitive 
Treasury officials kept their 
accounts. In fact, our modern 
term “Exchequer” simply re- 
presents the old French es- 
chequier, a chess-board. 

The Stewarts, therefore, 
wheresoever they ride, may 
be known by the blue and 
white chequers on the golden 
field; but the animal king- 
dom has been heavily taxed 
to supply them with crests. 
Lions, wyverns, unicorns, doves, 
pelicans, eagles, human beings 
—there is no end to the 
variety. The importance which 
is commonly attributed to the 
crest is wholly misapplied ; 
indeed, heraldry had reached 
its zenith before crests had been 
thought of in England and 
Scotland. In the thirteenth 
century knights bore no device 
upon their peaked helmets or 
flat-topped steel caps. If we 
may believe Barbour, crested 
helmets and cannon made their 
first appearance in the same 
campaign —that of Weardale 
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—when Douglas and Moray 
invaded England in 1327 :— 


‘* Twa novelryis that day tha saw 
That forouth in Scotland had been nane; 
Tymbris for helmis was the tane, 

That tham thocht than of gret beaute 
And alsua wondir for to se. 

The tothir crakis war of wer, 

That tha befor herd nevir er. 

Of thir tua thingis tha had ferly.”! 


Which, put into modern lingo, 
reads :— 


** Two novelties they saw that day 

Which hitherto had not been in Scot- 
land ; 

Timbres [crests] for helmets was the 
one, 

Which they thought then of great 
beauty 

And also wonderful to behold. 

The other was cracks of war [cannons], 

Which they had never heard before. 

At these two things they marvelled.” 


Barbour’s accuracy in this 
statement receives corrobora- 
tion from the fact that Ed- 
ward IIT., who began to reign 
in 1327 and received his 
“baptism of fire” in this same 
campaign of Weardale, was 
the first king of England to 
display a crest over his arms 
on the Great Seal. It was 
the lion passant gardant 
crowned, which has remained 
the crest of the kings of 
England ever since, except 
that the lion is now statant 
instead of passant. 

There is a grievous misuse 
of crests in vogue, for which 
modern heralds, not the un- 
instructed public, are respons- 
ible: I mean, the display of 
two crests or more. When a 
man is compelled to assume 
the name and arms of another 
family as a condition of in- 
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heriting property, or acquiring 
it by marriage, he is under no 
obligation to take the crest 
also. Crests are not real ar- 
morial bearings: like support- 
ers, they are merely exterior 
ornaments of the escutcheon, 
and to call upon anybody to 
carry two crests is as un- 
reasonable as to force him to 
wear two hats. 

Supporters are another form 
of exterior ornament which 
came into general use at a 
later date than crests, and have 
acquired in popular estimation 
a degree of respect which is 
due to the escutcheon alone. 
It is no use grumbling now, 
but there can be little doubt 
that the introduction of sup- 
porters marked a decadence in 
heraldry, which, in its purest 
form, made the escutcheon tell 
all that should be known about 
him who bore it. The shield 
or escutcheon was an integral 
part of operative armour; even 
the crest could be, and was, 
displayed on active service; 
but for supporters there never 
was any use, except in so far as 
they magnified the importance 
of a knight’s shield as it hung 
upon the barrier at the com- 
mencement of a tournament. 
Supporters, by modern usage, 
have been decreed necessary 
adjuncts to the dignity of a 
peer. The right of certain 
commoners, also, to display 
supporters has been recog- 
nised; but as Sir George 
Mackenzie observed in his 
‘System of Heraldry’ (1680), 
“they owe these to prescrip- 
tion, and not to the original in- 





1 The Brus, exli, 170-177. 
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stitution of heraldry.” Never- 
theless, the prominence of sup- 
porters impresses the unin- 
structed beholder with the 
notion that they form the most 
important part of an achieve- 
ment. In our royal arms, for 
instance, “the lion and the 
unicorn fighting for the crown” 
quite eclipse the leopards of 
England, the lion and double 
tressure of Scotland, and the 
harp of Brian Boruimhe. Yet, 
although the arms of the three 
kingdoms have remained un- 
altered for centuries, the sup- 
porters have been subject to 
frequent change. Henry IV. 
of England displayed an antel- 
ope and a swan when he was 
Duke of Hereford; when he 
became king he adopted the 
two angels of his predecessor 
Richard II., who was perhaps 
the first King of England to 
use these exterior ornaments. 
Henry V. had a lion and an 
antelope; pious Henry VI. had 
two antelopes, although some, 
says Nisbet, have interpreted 
the animal supporting his arms 
on the left over the gateway of 
Eton College as “a leopard 
spotted proper, with fire issuing 
out of his mouth and ears.” 
As few persons can have wit- 
nessed a leopard under such 
an exceptional affliction, and 
as the sculptor probably never 
saw an antelope in the fiesh, 
there is some difficulty in 
identifying the animal repre- 
sented. Edward IV. used sev- 
eral pairs of supporters,— a 
black bull with golden hoofs 
and a white lion—two lions— 
and again, a lion and a white 
hart. Richard III. chose two 
white boars; while Henry VII. 
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struck out a new line, intro- 
ducing a red dragon, which he 
coupled, somewhat unequally 
one would say, with a white 
greyhound. Henry VIII. sub- 
stituted a lion for the grey- 
hound; Queen Mary brought 
an eagle to the task of sup- 
porting her shield on the right ; 
but Elizabeth reverted to the 
lion, which in the succeeding 
reign found itself face to face 
with the Scottish unicorn, 
where it has remained un- 
changed ever since. 

Another very common mis- 
conception in matters heraldic 
is that by which a shield of 
arms is deemed honourable in 
proportion to the number of 
quarterings marshalled therein. 
There is confusion here be- 
tween a shield or banner of 
arms and a_ genealogical 
pennon, each proper in its 
place, but intended for totally 
different purposes. On a 
genealogical pennon are mar- 
shalled the arms of those 
families whose blood runs 
legitimately in the veins of 
an individual. To entitle him 
to marshal sixteen quarters he 
must be able to trace his 
lineage, paternal and maternal, 
through four complete and 
consecutive generations of 
armorial families. Then his 
genealogical pennon becomes 
a historic document, to be 
displayed with propriety on 
great occasions, such as a 
funeral or a marriage, or for 
the interior decoration of a 
church or mansion. But it is 
wholly unsuitable and improper 
for the original purpose of 
a shield or banner of arms, 
which was to enable a knight 
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to be easily recognised in the 
lists or on the field of battle. 
For this purpose it is obvious 
that the simpler his bearings 
were kept the better, and in 
all early heraldry the charges 
are few and distinct. 

“At Doune, o’er many a spear and 

glaive, 
Two barons proud their banners wave ; 


I saw the Moray’s silver star, 
And mark’d the sable pale of Mar.” 


The flower of English chivalry 
rode with Edward I. to the 
siege of Caerlaverock in the 
year 1300. The anonymous 
chronicler of that famous ex- 
pedition chose to write in 
Norman-French, and is there- 
fore not to be quoted in this 
place; but he describes it as 
an occasion of quite unusual 
splendour. Yet, although he 
blazons the banners of one 
hundred and six knights 
brodé sur sendaus e samis— 
“embroidered on silk and 
satin”—not one of them dis- 
played quartered arms; each 
had a plain figure in distinct 
colours. It was the German 
heralds of the sixteenth century 
who first conceived a pedantic 
delight in cramming as many 
achievements as possible into 
one shield. From Germany 
this spread to other continental 
Courts; it affected English 
practice to some _ extent, 
Scottish practice scarcely at 
all. The Lyon King of Arms 
in his patents has always kept 
the bearings as simple and the 
quarterings as few as possible, 
recognising that the ancient 
paternal coat can gain nothing 
in honour when diluted, as it 
were, by conjunction with 
another. 
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There are notable exceptions, 
of course. The original arms 
of Douglas in the thirteenth 
century showed the two lower 
thirds of the shield plain white, 
the upper third blue, charged 
with two, later three, white 
stars. After the fatal expedi- 
tion of “Good Sir James of 
Douglas” with the heart of 
his master, David II. granted 
the honourable addition of a 
human heart to be charged 
upon the white field. As the 
house of Douglas grew in 
might and splendour, it was 
necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the arms of the different 
branches, and this was often 
done by quartering the paternal 
coat with the arms already 
assigned to the various earl- 
doms or lordships bestowed 
upon them. Thus the Black 
Douglas, having inherited the 
earldom of Mar, quartered the 
azure shield with golden bend 
and cross crosslets of that 
dignity; the Red Douglas, 
created Earl of Angus, quar- 
tered the hereditary lion 
of Angus; Douglas, Lord of 
Nithsdale, quartered the sable 
field and argent lion of that 
lordship, and so on. But all 
this was done as betokening 
the increment of honour; no 
knight ever dreamt of encum- 
bering his shield with bearings 
which meant nothing but ad- 
mixture of blood not more 
noble than his own. 

Again, there could be no 
simpler or more conspicuous 
escutcheon than that which 
bore ‘the sable pale of Mar” 
—a vertical black band down 
the centre of a white field. 
But this, the paternal bearing 
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of Erskine, suffers no abate- 
ment of honour from being 
quartered with the ancient 
arms of the much - disputed 
earldom of Mar. This arrange- 
ment marks the Earl of Mar 
as chief of the house of 
Erskine. But imagine another 
case. Suppose some future 
rightful heir to that almost 
immemorial title—one of the 
Seven Earldoms of Scotland 
under her Celtic kings—sup- 
pose him to “marry the heiress 
of some great Hoggenheimer, 
who requires the bridegroom to 
quarter with the paternal coat 
the arms which he, Hoggen- 
heimer, has been granted and 
transmits to his daughter. 
Then the full evil of quarter- 
ings will be apparent: the 
ancient shield will be for ever 
defaced by the intrusion of the 
Hoggenheimer bearings. In a 
word, an ancient coat of arms 


must always suffer by quarter- 
ing, unless with arms of super- 
ior antiquity and dignity to 
itself: it is always desirable to 
maintain an undivided shield 


as long as possible. The idea 
that a simple coat of arms is 
less honourable than a multiple 
one may be disproved by the 
fact that the premier Marquis 
of the United Kingdom, Lord 
Winchester, displays only the 
singularly plain arms of Paulet, 
three swords on a sable field; 
and the premier Viscount, Lord 
Hereford, the equally simple 
device of Devereux, a red fess 
on a white field with “three 
torteaux (red discs) in chief. 
So in Seotland Lord Forbes, 
premier baron of that realm by 
the creation of 1442, uses 
nothing but the original bear- 
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ings of the name—three white 
bears’ heads on an azure field. 
Some families have borne 
quartered arms for so many 
centuries that these could not 
be sundered now without mar- 
ring the historic association. 
Such is the beautiful achieve- 
ment of the Earls of Eglinton, 
wherein for nearly seven hun- 
dred years the lilies of Mont- 
gomerie have blossomed beside 
the annulets of Eglinton. An- 
other such shield is that of the 
Earls of Morton, where the 
paternal heart and stars of 
Douglas are quartered with the 
ancient bearings of Douglas of 
Lochleven. But, as a rule, the 
inheritor of established armorial 
bearings should be as jealous 
of any addition thereto as of 
any infringement upon them. 
It would contribute much to 
the beauty and effectiveness 
of certain shields of arms were 
the owners to apply for fresh 
patents reducing the number 
of quarterings prescribed at a 
time when heraldry had be- 
come sorely corrupted. The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s 
arms offer a case in point. His 
shield displays no fewer than 
thirty quarters, the arms of 
England and France being re- 
peated eight times, those of 
Scotland, Ireland, d’Aubigny, 
Gordon, Badenoch, Seton, and 
Fraser each twice. Assuming 
that it is desirable to proclaim 
all these alliances upon a single 
shield or banner, the quarters 
should be rearranged so that 
none might appear more than 
twice. Even so, in days when 
heraldry was an operative part 
of the national military scheme, 
such complex bearings must 
Cc 
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have led to frequent confusion, 
so difficult would it have been 
to establish the identity of any 
knight riding into the lists or 
leading his contingent in the 
King’s army. 

Let two points be recorded 
to the credit of Garter and the 
Herald’s College. They struck 
the arms of France off the 
shield of the British Sovereign 
when these had ceased to rep- 
resent any real power or pro- 
perty, and they have consist- 
ently and wisely refused to 
listen to meddlesome persons 
who desire to see the modern 
arms of our Colonies incorpor- 
ated with those of the three 
realms.! 

The importance of the coat 
of arms was enhanced in feudal 
and semi-feudal times by reason 
that it usually fixed the colours 
of a knight’s liveries—no mean 
consideration when the King’s 
army was made up by the 
personal following of his barons 
and knights. Medieval history 
becomes very picturesque read- 
ing from the frequent allusions 
by chroniclers to the dress of 
soldiers. 

Take, as an example, the 
memorable scene at “lousie 
Lauder” in 1479, when Archi- 
bald Douglas, fifth Earl of 
Angus, earned that name of 
“ Bell-the-cat ” by which he is 
best remembered. The bale- 
fires had been flying from 
height to height, from tower to 
tower, along the Border, sum- 
moning barons and yeomen to 
the accustomed task of national 
defence. Dreamy, intellectual 
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James III. had ridden from 
Edinburgh to put himself at the 
head of the forces, but with 
him he had brought the de- 
tested Thomas Cochrane and 
his crew—“ fiddlers and brick- 
layers,” as the haughty Angus 
called them. Upon this Coch- 
rane, a builder or architect, 
James had bestowed the earl- 
dom of Mar, vacated by the 
suspicious death of the King’s 
own brother in a dungeon of 
Craigmillar. 

The barons were furious. 
Even with the English in 
possession of Berwick and 
menacing a descent upon the 
capital, the Scottish lords 
would not march with the 
low-born Cochrane. Angus, as 
Warden, summoned them to 
meet in the Kirk of Lauder, 
where Lord Gray bitterly 
likened them to the assembly 
of mice who determined that, 
in the common interest, a bell 
must be hung round the cat’s 
neck. The difficulty was to 
find a volunteer for that deli- 
cate operation. “I WILL BELL 
THE CaT!” growled the 
Warden; and as he spoke 
there was a loud knocking at 
the church door. Douglas of 
Lochleven, looking out, beheld 
the upstart Earl of Mar, with 
his following of three hundred, 
all dressed in the livery of the 
earldom—white doublets with 
black bands (derived from the 
white shield and “sable pale of 
Mar;’). Cochrane himself, says 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, was 
gorgeously attired in a riding 
coat of black velvet, a heavy 





1 In a former number of ‘ Maga’ (September 1897) I pointed out how such 
a proceeding would be equally inconsistent with right heraldic practice and 
historical fact. 
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gold chain round his neck “to 
the awaillour [value] of 500 
crowns,” and a baldrick of silk 
and gold across his shoulder. 
He wore a gold-mounted hunt- 
ing-horn, too, set with a large 
beryl. “This Couchrane was 
so proud in his consait that he 
contit no lord to be marrow 
[equal] to him, thairfor he 
raschit [rushed] rudlie at the 
kirk dore.” He claimed admit- 
tance as Earl of Mar to the 
assembly of his peers. Angus 
strode down the aisle, and bade 
his kinsman admit the fellow. 
The door was then flung to and 
barred in the faces of his 
followers. Angus wrenched 
the gold chain from his victim’s 
neck. “A rope would fit it 
better!” quoth he. Lochleven 
tore off the gay horn, saying, 
“Hunter of mischief he hath 
been too long!” 


“My lords!” cried Coch- 


rane, “is this mows [acting] or 


earnest?” “Hard earnest,” 
shouted the Warden, “and so 
you will find it.” Before the 
summer sun had set, Cochrane 
and half-a-dozen of his fellows 
dangled limp and lourd in their 
gay coats over the parapet of 
Lauder Bridge. 

There may be remarked here 
the complete change in modern 
usage of the terms “banner” 
and “standard.” What is now 
known as the Royal Standard 
is what used to be a banner 
of arms—the King’s arms. 
In the minds of most people 
banners are associated with 
Oddfellows’ fétes and trades’ 
demonstrations, where they 
fulfil the function of what used 
to be technically known as 
standards, bearing devices not 
strictly heraldic and painted 
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with mottoes—‘“ Death to 
tyBants!” “ Peace and Plenty!” 
“One Man one Vote!” and so 
on, according to the nature 
and temper of the occasion. 
“Standards,” says Boutell, 
“appear to have been used 
solely for the purpose of dis- 
play, and to add to the splen- 
dour of military gatherings 
and royal pageants” ; whereas 
the banner of a sovereign or 
knight was not meant for mere 
ostentation, but was of serious 
purpose. It bore only the 
recognised arms of its owner, 
and marked his presence and 
position in the army or in the 
field. It served the same pur- 
pose in battle as was done until 
recently by the colours of a 
regiment under a system of 
field tactics now obsolete. A 
trace of the ancient practice 
survives in our Highland regi- 
ments, where the piper attached 
to each company displays on 
the banner of his pipes the 
arms of his captain. 

The standard became fashion- 
able in the reign of Edward IIL, 
but did not displace the banner. 
It seems at first to have been a 
voluntary emblem of knight- 
hood, and consisted of a long, 
narrow flag, tapering either 
to a point or a swallow - tail, 
usually having the cross of the 
national saint next the hoist, 
with heraldic and other devices, 
badges, and mottoes on the 
fly. In Henry VIII.’s reign 
the length of the standard was 
fixed in proportion to the 
owner’s degree, eight to nine 
yards being prescribed for the 
Sovereign, graduated through 
various ranks, down to four 
yards for a simple knight. 

Four such standards have 
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been figured and described by 
the late Earl of Southeskgin 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland’ 
(1901-2, pp. 246-280) :— 

(1) The standard of Keith, 
Earl Marischal, carried at 
Flodden by Black John Skirv- 
ing of Plewland, brought back 
to Edinburgh after the great 
day of Scotland’s dolour, and 
now preserved in the Advocate’s 
Library. It bears only the 
Keith crest, a hart’s head, re- 
peated thrice, with the legend 
VERITAS VINCIT—a vaunt which 
it was not the destiny of the 
gallant Keith to fulfil on that 
fatal 9th September 1513. The 
standard is the subject of plate 
xlvi in the catalogue of the 
Heraldic Exhibition held at 
Edinburgh in 1892. 

(2) The Huntly standard, 


taken in the same battle by 
Sir William Molyneux from 
the Earl of Huntly, and dis- 
played, until the middle of last 
century, in the parish church 


of Sefton. Grievous to relate, 
it has since disappeared, but a 
water-colour drawing of it 
remains at Croxteth, showing 
a scarlet flag, charged with a 
variety of emblems and heraldic 
figures, and with the legend 
Clame tot! which Lord South- 
esk 
all!” 
(3) The Percy standard, 
figured in Woodward and Bout- 
ell’s ‘Treatise on Heraldry’ (ii. 
649, fig. 100) as having the red 
cross of St George at the hoist ; 
the azure lion of Louvaine on 
the fly, with the Percy badge— 


interpreted — “ Summon 
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the crescent and fetterlock— 
and sundry other devices; 
while the Percy motto—Esper- 
ance en Dieu—is repeated four 
times. I have not been able to 
trace this standard to its present 
resting-place. It is not at 
Alnwick or Syon: is it at Pet- 
worth, whither so many Percy 
pictures and relics have drifted, 
including the spurs of Harry 
Hotspur ? 

This Percy standard is an 
ensign of melancholy, having 
been displayed by Henry Percy 
“the unthrifty,’ 6th Earl of 
Northumberland (1527 - 1537), 
most forlorn of all figures in 
his long, illustrious line. While 
passing his minority in the 
household of Cardinal Wolsey, 
he lost his heart to lovely Anne 
Boleyn, and came near losing 
his head in consequence. For 
the King already had cast 
unclean eyes upon this match- 
less beauty, and the Cardinal 
received instructions to warn 
the young lord of what had 
been marked as royal prey. 

Percy stoutly refused to give 
up his suit. ‘I have gone soe 
farre,” said he, “before soe many 
worthy wittnesses, that I knowe 
not how to discharge meselfe 
and my conscience.” 

“Well, then,” quoth my 
Lord Cardinall, “I will send 
for your father out of the 
north, and he and wee shall 
take such order; and in the 
meane season I chardge thee 
that thou resort no more into 
her company as thou wilt abye 
the King’s indignation.” ! 

Percy’s father, “the Mag- 





1 From Sir Roger Twisden’s MS., published in Nott’s ‘ Life of Wyatt,’ p. 442, 


note. 
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nificent Earl,” hastened from 
the north; the lovers were 
separated, and the young lord 
was wedded forthwith to Lady 
Mary Talbot, daughter of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Among 
all the dismal records of this 
shameful reign, there occurs no 
more ghastly outrage upon 
humanity than this action of 
the Ogre King. Percy never 
got over it: his married life 
was one continual wrangle 
with a jealous woman. At 
last, in one of their quarrels, 
he bade her hold her peace, for 
she was no wife of his, in that 
“having been betrothed to 
Anne Boleyn, any subsequent 
marriage was illegal.” The 
Countess was but too well 
pleased to hear of anything 
that might rid her of a hus- 
band she hated: she laid the 
matter before her father, 


Shrewsbury, and Northumber- 
land (he had succeeded to the 
earldom in 1527) was sum- 
moned before the Council to 


explain matters. Now Henry 
VIII. had not waited until the 
slow process of ecclesiastical 
law should rid him of poor 
Katherine of Aragon: the 
divorce was not completed 
until May 1533, whereas in 
November or January preced- 
ing he had secretly married 
Anne Boleyn, wherefore North- 
umberland stood in jeopardy 
of the penalty for high treason. 
He had no nerve for the fruit- 
less sacrifice: moreover, Anne 
had not remained faithful to 
him; he saved his head by 
denying his mistress upon the 
Holy Sacrament. Three years 
later he was specially named 
by the King as one of twenty- 
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seven peers to try Queen Anne 
upon a disgraceful charge. 
Her uncle, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, was President of the Court, 
and flinched not from carrying 
the bloody farce to its pre- 
arranged conclusion. But 
Northumberland could not sit 
it out. When Anne rose to 
defend herself, he quailed be- 
fore her proud glance, hastily 
left the Court, “compelled by 
sudden illness,” as the Venetian 
ambassador charitably states, 
and so escaped the awful ordeal 
of condemning to the scaffold 
the only woman he ever loved. 
He lingered out a few miser- 
able years: racked by disease, 
robbed of all his property by 
a dishonourable trick of the 
King’s, and deserted by his 
wife, he died in June 1537, 
aged only five - and - thirty. 
Richard Layton, describing his 
deathbed to Secretary Crom- 
well, wrote—“ this iij wekes he 
hade no money but by borow- 
yng, as his servauntes declarede 
to me,” 

Nevertheless, even this ill- 
starred earl had his brief hour 
of splendour and display. As 
Warden of the East and Middle 
Marches, he managed to con- 
sign to a violent death quite a 
respectable number of his 
fellow-creatures. Thus, at his 
first Wardenry Court held at 
Alnwick in January 1528, he 
was able to report to the Car- 
dinal that he had beheaded 
nine and hanged five men for 
march-treason. A little later, 
he wrote that “all the Scots of 
Tyvidale that came to my 
hands, I put them to death 
saving three,” and asked in- 
structions as to these last. 
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The standard was probably 
displayed in a notable raid 
which this earl made into Scot- 
land in December 1532, at the 
head of 2500 men, in reporting 
which he declares that “thankes 
be to God we did not leave one 
pele, gentleman’s howse or 
grange unburnt or undestroyed, 
and so reculed to England... . 
Such a roode [raid] hath not 
been seene in winter this two 
hundrede years.” 

(4) Lastly, there is the famous 
Cavers standard, still in the 
possession of E. Palmer Doug- 
las, Esq. of Cavers—that flag 
of sage green silk to which 
tradition assigns a higher an- 
tiquity than any of the others. 
Bishop Percy of Dromore, visit- 
ing Cavers in 1744, notes that 
“the family of Douglas of 
Cavers, Hereditary Sheriffs of 
Teviotdale, have long had in 
their possession an old standard, 
which they believe to be the 
very pennon won from Hotspur 
by the Earl of Douglas, to 
whom their ancestor was stand- 
ard-bearer in the expedition [to 
Otterbourne in 1388].” On the 
face of it, this cannot be the 
truth. Without questioning 
Froissart’s word for it that 
Douglas did encounter Hotspur 
in single combat before the 
gates of Newcastle, that he did 
capture the pennon from his 
adversary’s lance, and that it 
was to recover that pennon 
that Percy followed Douglas to 
Otterbourne, it is clear that 
this flag is not that pennon. 
A pennon was a small pointed 
or forked affair, like that on 
the weapon of a modern lancer, 
whereas the Cavers flag re- 
mains twelve feet long in its 
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present shortened state. No 
knight in his senses would have 
gone into single or any other 
combat with four yards of silk 
hanging upon his lance! An- 
other tradition makes the flag 
to be Percy’s banner captured 
at Otterbourne; but this also 
is impossible, first, because it is 
not a knight’s banner, but a 
standard; second, because it 
bears, besides a lion, the cross 
of St Andrew next the hoist, 
and, on the fly, the Douglas 
heart and stars and the Douglas 
motto Jamais arriére (written 
Jamais arreyre). 

Again, a third story, which 
was accepted, I believe, till 
lately as the true version by 
the family of Cavers, identifies 
the flag as the Douglas stand- 
ard carried at Otterbourne by 
Archibald Douglas, founder of 
the line of Cavers. There are 
at least two objections fatal to 
this tradition. First, the lion 
was no part of the bearings of 
the Otterbourne Earl of Doug- 
las, and the lion is conspicuous 
among the devices on this 
standard; second, Archibald 
Douglas, first of Cavers, was 
the second illegitimate son of 
the Earl; his father was only 
thirty when he fell at Otter- 
bourne, therefore Archibald 
cannot have been of an age to 
act as standard-bearer in that 
battle. 

It has remained for Lord 
Southesk to clear up the 
mystery of the Cavers flag, 
and to assign it to a date 
nearly seventy years later than 
that of Otterbourne. When 
the house of Douglas, already 
powerful, divided into two 
branches— the Red Douglas 
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and the Black—by the bestowal 
of the earldom of Angus upon 
George, illegitimate son of the 
first Earl of Douglas in 1397, 
the Red Douglas quartered his 
paternal coat with the lion of 
Angus, which remained ever 
after a conspicuous figure in 
the arms of his descendants. 
On the fall of the Black 
Douglas in 1455, his lands and 
power were transferred to the 
fourth Earl of Angus, who, 
being Warden of the West 
Marches in 1452, appointed 
Douglas of Cavers his keeper 
of Hermitage Castle. It is 
probable, therefore, that the 
lion on the Cavers flag is that 
of Angus, and that this was 
the standard displayed by the 
keeper of Hermitage. 

Now, although we have for- 
gotten all about heraldry, we 
are still great people for flags. 
What with our jubilees, corona- 
tions, royal progresses, and so 
forth, the consumption of bunt- 
ing in this country during the 
last ten years must have been 
prodigious; yet the result of 
it all is a trifle monotonous. 
When an occasion arises for 
throwing up of hats, we repair 
to the stores and lay in a 
stock of cheap Union - jacks 
and Royal Standards, either of 
which it is a grievous breach of 
privilege for any private citizen 
to display. Perhaps we vary 
the scheme by investing in 
what used to be, but no longer 
are, the Royal Standards of 
the individual realms com- 
posing the United Kingdom— 
ignoring the fact that the arms 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land have no heraldic existence 
except as quartered with each 
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other; any more than the 
crosses of St Andrew, St 
George, and St Patrick have 
any significance except as com- 
ponents of the national flag. 
The red ensign, and that alone, 
is all that every British subject 
is entitled to fly in his own 
right, unless he has arms and 
chooses to hoist his own banner 
or pennon. For a couple of 
guineas anybody can have his 
arms done upon bunting twelve 
feet by four ; but whereas many 
people feel restrained by char- 
acteristic British dislike of 
swagger from hoisting their 
rightful banners, let these but 
reflect how greatly they would 
contribute to the interest and 
variety, not only of festive 
occasions, but of everyday 
travel through the country, 
were they to display when at 
home their proper banners, 
often of ancient historic asso- 
ciation, from the flagstaffs of 
their mansions. 

Oh but, one will say, the world 
is too serious and busy to fret 
itself about obsolete frivolities. 
The age has gone by when 
common gravity would tolerate 
a lady’s garter being taken as 
the emblem of the premier order 
of knighthood. (By the by, if 
one may speak from hearsay, it 
appears that the garter is no 
longer an article of feminine 
attire, any more than the night- 
cap; and that if the most noble 
of British brotherhoods had 
chanced to be founded in the 
twentieth century instead of 
the fourteenth, it must have 
been named the Order of the 
Suspender!) Well, it may be 
so, and the day may be at hand 
when the display of bunting in 
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any form may be discarded as 
childish. All I urge is that, so 
long as we do hoist flags, it 
were well that they should 
mean something intelligible. 
Even the serious science of 
botany has found it consistent 
with its dignity to borrow its 
nomenclature from heraldry. 
There is no more cosmopolitan 
plant than the common brake 
fern, which has made itself at 
home in almost every quarter 
of the globe. Take a bracken 
root, cut it across with a sharp 
penknife, and the brown veins 
in the white pith will present 
you with a very fair repre- 
sentation of a double-headed 
eagle. This, the emblem of 
the Holy Roman Empire, was 
claimed by its heralds as a 
token of its supremacy wher- 
ever the bracken might be 


found — practically the whole 
habitable northern hemisphere. 
Hence Linnzeus named this 
plant Pteris aquilina, the eagle 
fern, a title which has been 


confirmed to it in modern 
classification. 

One cause of the degradation 
of heraldic art towards the 
close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the increasing know- 
ledge of zoology on the part of 
heraldic painters. So long as 
people in general had never set 
eyes upon a lion, they found 
no fault with the attenuated 
creature of terrific aspect which 
represented that creature in 
early heraldry ; but so soon as 
conventional drawing was sacri- 
ficed to an attempt at realism, 
the rampant lion became an 
absurdity, with no more dig- 
nity than a dancing poodle. 
There is no middle course in 
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heraldic painting. If you have 
to represent an azure lion with 
scarlet tongue and claws, you 
only make the beast ridiculous 
by making it anatomically cor- 
rect ; and presently you will be 
landed in that preposterous 
eighteenth century attempt to 
introduce landscapes, pyramids, 
palm-trees, and what not upon 
the escutcheons of distinguished 
men. 

The precocity and scope of 
Japanese civilisation is a trite 
subject: even in such super- 
fluities as heraldry they have 
caught the true spirit of ab- 
straction. They have chosen 
as their national flag the rising 
sun, but they are too good 
artists to make any attempt 
at realism. A scarlet orb, 
emerging from the dexter flank 
of the shield, sends scarlet rays 
across the argent field. Noth- 
ing could be simpler; nothing 
less like actuality ; yet nothing 
could be a more perfect em- 
blem, or fulfil more admirably 
the purpose of an ensign. 

Before releasing the reader 
from what he may denounce as 
a tiresome dissertation, let me 
notice one term in heraldry, 
commonly used and as com- 
monly misapplied. It has come 
to be the practice, even of good 
writers, to apply the verb “to 
blazon” in a sense wholly 
different from its meaning 
in heraldry. Professor Skeat, 
whom it would be difficult 
to catch tripping, gives two 
different words—(1) blazon, a 
proclamation, to proclaim, 
which he assigns to an Anglo- 
Saxon or Scandinavian source ; 
and (2) blazon, to pourtray 
armorial bearings, from the 
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French blason, a coat-of-arms. 
He quotes ‘Brachet’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary ’ to the effect 
that, in the eleventh century, 
blason meant a buckler or 
shield. It may be so, though 
one may venture to doubt it; 
but, technically, to blazon never 
means “to pourtray armorial 
bearings.” To do so in colour 
is “to display” or “to limn” 
arms; to draw them without 
colour is “to trick” them. “To 
blazon,” says Guillim, “is to 
express what the shapes, kinds, 
and colours of things born in 
Armes are, together with their 
apt significations.” Ruskin had 
quite lost sight of the true sense 
when he wrote: “ Their effect 
is often deeper when the lines 
are dim than when they are 
blazoned in crimson and pale 
gold” (‘Modern Painters’). It 
may be said that literature has 
no concern with the technical 
meaning of words; yet it con- 
duces to understanding that 
words should not be misap- 
plied. Readers may remember 
the uncertainty caused by a 
recent historian, who, in at- 
tempting to describe Crom- 
well’s wars, several times writes 
of a “division” of infantry, 
when he means a battalion or 
company. Shakespeare, at all 
events, frequently uses the 
term blazon, and never in any 
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sense but that of describing or 
proclaiming. 


** Beatrice. The Count is neither sad, 
nor sick, nor merry, nor well ; but civil, 
Count, civil as an orange, and some- 
thing of that jealous complexion. 

Don Pedro. VY faith, lady, I think 
your blazon to be true,” 


“He hath achieved a maid,” 
says Cassio about Desdemona, 
“one that exceeds the quirks 
of blazoning pens.” Here the 
reference is clearly to literary 
description ; whereas the Ghost 
in “Hamlet” alludes to oral 
communication— 


‘* But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest 
word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy 
young blood. 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood.” 


Modern usage may be held to 
sanction the use of this word 
to signify the illumination of 
arms; but Dr Johnson knew 
better than so to interpret it, 
for he cited Addison for the 
primary meaning of the verb 
being “to explain in proper 
terms the figures on ensigns 
armorial.” However, all this is 
matter fitter for the precise dis- 
putants of ‘ Notes and Queries’ 
than for the sparkling pages of 
‘ Maga.’ 
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ScouRIE is a hamlet some 
twenty miles south of Cape 
Wrath. It consists of a few 
crofters’ houses, two shops—one 
is also the post office—and a 
comfortable inn, and is domin- 
ated by the Factor’s House, 
which looks down upon it from 
a pleasant eminence on the 
other side of a sandy bay. The 
Free church and manse are 
about a mile distant; the parish 
church and manse, where the 
distinguished Celtic scholar who 
edits the volume before us 
ministers, are still farther off, 
at Badcall, with its bay of the 
hundred islands. Here is the 
wildest and most striking 
scenery in Scotland. The coast- 
line on the map gives promise of 
bays and lochs and islands; but 
no map can give any idea of the 
strange, rugged, and majestic 
hills, each with a strong person- 
ality, from Suilbhein, the great 
landmark, to Cunneach with 
its crown of rugged peaks, on 
to the graceful Ben Stack and 
away to the majestic Loyal. 
No one who has come under 
the glamour of these mountains, 
all of which rise almost sheer 
two to three thousand feet from 
the water’s edge, can ever get 
away from the memory of their 
majesty and their beauty. 
There is nothing like this land 
in Scotland. It is not like 
Norway: it is more personal, 
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more individual. It is the 
country of the Macleods and 
the Mackays. General Hugh 
Mackay, who fought at Kil- 
liecrankie, was Mackay of 
Scourie. The Macleod who 
surrendered Montrose lived 


‘under the shadow of Cun- 


neach; but north of the 
great arm of the sea which 
divides into the two lonely 
lochs, Glendhu and Glencoul, 
you come to the Mackay coun- 
try, which stretched north to 
the Cape and west to Caithness. 
There are few Macleods in 
Assynt now, and the Mackays 
are to be sought in Canada. 
Scourie seen from the sea 
seems but a waste of rocks 
surrounded by patches of green 
grass, with here and there a 
potato- or a corn-field the size 
of a pocket-handkerchief. A 
few hayricks show that grass 
does grow, but the first im- 
pression is grey rocks in unend- 
ing sequence till they rise to 
the placid cone of Ben Stack. 
Were, however, a traveller to 
arrive by night and wake up 
on a summer day at Scourie 
House, he would find, sheltered 
by a belt of trees, a garden 
lying in terraces to the south, 
rich in vegetables, fruit-trees, 
rare plants and shrubs, and 
gay with flowers, and beyond 
it a sandy bay on which the 
Atlantic, its force broken by 
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the giant cliffs of Handa, laps 
gently. 

The grey rocks frame this 
picture of a Highland home 
and emphasise its comfort. 
Twenty years ago such a 
traveller would have found 
for his host a stately Highland 
gentleman, with snow - white 
hair and clear light-blue eyes, 
and for his hostess one of 
the kindest and most fascin- 
ating of Highland ladies, who, 
in spite of being the mother 
of eleven children, felt impelled 
to mother every young man 
who came within her ken. 
Hospitality is understood only 
in the Highlands, and its high 
priestess was the gracious lady 
who for fifty-six years was the 
wife of the subject of this 
memorial volume. The break- 
fast of porridge, fish fresh 
from the bay, “lamb-cakes,” 
eggs, home - cured 


turkey’s 
bacon, with an endless variety 
of scones and “preserves,” a 
melon grown from seed sent 


home by a son in South 
Africa, or a bunch of grapes, 
or a dish of peaches from the 
house in the garden, with tea 
served from a teapot which had 
been Flora Macdonald’s, made 
the idea of but two meals a- 
day a pleasant prospect with- 
out austerity. Then came the 
substantial lunch of sandwiches 
on the hillside or by the 
stream, and whisky and a 
plum-cake at five o’clock de- 
prived you of all feeling of 
even nominal asceticism. 
Such were the surroundings 
in which the last of the 
Highland factors lived. The 
Southron has but a vague idea 
of the factor’s powers. Twenty 
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or thirty years ago in Suther- 
land, the Duke was Providence 
and the factor was his prophet. 
It has a benign tyranny, tem- 
pered by the law of the land. 
Whatever opinions may be 
held as to the wisdom of the 
“Sutherland Clearances ” — 
which took place under the 
rule of an English nobleman 
who married the heiress of the 
ancient Earls of Sutherland— 
there cannot be two opinions 
as to the wisdom of the des- 
potism exercised in West 
Sutherland by Evander Maciver 
and the late Duke,—not his 
“employer,” as a brutal Saxon 
would say if he knew no better, 
but his “constituent.” Then, 
at any rate, whatever may be 
the case now, the factor was 
not a paid servant, nor was 
he a vizier. He was the repre- 
sentative of the landowner, he 
was also the representative 
of the tenants and feuars. He 
had to do the best for the Duke, 
but he had also to do the best 
for the Duke’s people. His was 
no mere policy of getting the 
highest possible rental from the 
land,—he had to see that no 
rent was higher than the tenant 
could afford to pay. He had 
to suggest and carry out im- 
provements. Churches, schools, 
roads, the administration of 
Justices’ justice, public health, 
were indeed among the minor 
of his cares. Theimprovement 
of flocks and herds, the pro- 
vision of fresh seed-potatoes, 
oats, and barley, the introduc- 
tion of new agricultural ma- 
chinery, manures, and appli- 
ances,—these were his care and 
duty all his life. But in a life 
which extended from the reign 
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of George III. to that of Ed- 
ward VII., in the case of a 
man who was sworn a Justice 
of the Peace in the reign of 
William the Fourth, many ad- 
ministrative changes had to be 
superintended by the Viceroy 
of four large districts, with an 
acreage of tens of thousands, 
and a population of some 
5000 souls. When Evander 
Maciver, after a training as 
bank-agent at Dingwall, as- 
sumed the reins of the govern- 
ment of something like a thous- 
and square miles of the west 
of Scotland, the Poor Law 
had not been invented; there 
were no School Boards, no 
Parish nor County Councils. 
Poverty was not unknown, but 
its relief was left to the charity 
of the community. The later 
mania for uniformity did no 
particular good in multiplying 
organisations in sparsely-popu- 
lated districts. Education, ac- 
cording to Mr Maciver, has 
become more widespread but 
less beneficial. The school- 
masters provided by School 
Boards are inferior to the men 
who gave Scotland its educa- 
tional reputation,—a complaint 
not confined to the West High- 
lands nor to local adminis- 
trators who were born in the 
reign of George the Third. 
Parish and County Councils 
have had but little practical 
effect in Sutherland. Rates 
have increased there as else- 
where ; but otherwise their ad- 
vent has had no particular 
result. 

Desultory but incisive as the 
reminiscences of this Highland 
satrap are, their purpose is to 
give his grandchildren and their 
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children a picture of the life of 
their ancestor during the nine- 
teenth century. The value of 
these records of a personal ex- 
perience, set down without any 
ulterior motive, will be best ap- 
preciated long after the writer’s 
great-grandchildren are dust. 
The book, edited as it has been 
by a scholar and student of 
history, will be as valuable to 
the students of the social his- 
tory of Scotland two hundred 
years hence as is Evelyn to us. 
Evander Maciver was born at 
Gress, in the parish of Storno- 
way, in 1811. Gress was a 
farm, described as “ vast, scant, 
drearie; it never produced 
what it did not swallow up.” 
The following extract gives a 
picture of a North country 
farmer’s troubles in the end 
of the eighteenth century :— 


“My grandfather, after whom I 
was called” [Anglicé named], writes 
Mr Maciver, “was ruined in a singular 
manner. There was a considerable 
extent of arable land, from the pro- 
duce of which a large fold of High- 
land cattle were wintered in byres. 
A stackyard adjoined, and they con- 
sumed the straw. A swarm of rats 
landed at Gress from the sea, came 
to the stackyard and ate up the 
grain, riddling the stacks to such 
an extent that they fell to the 
ground, and what was left by the 
rats rotted away and was rendered 
useless for the cattle. A very severe 
spring followed, and a large number 
of the cattle died of starvation. 
Such was the loss that he was never 
able to recover. . . . My father was 
a man of much ability and great 
natural talent, and by good manage- 
ment, industry, and economy he be- 
came prosperous: he speculated in 
cattle, fish-curing, ship-owning, and 
rose to be the leading man of the 
Island.” 


Young Evander received the 
rudiments of his education at 
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home, and then went to the 
Edinburgh Academy. Here he 
had as a schoolfellow Archibald 
Campbell Tait: “He was a very 
amiable lad. I had often con- 
versations with him; he never 
joined in our sports, was deli- 
cate in constitution and a little 
lame, but looked on with plea- 
sure.” But of the Edinburgh 
Academy the young Evander 
had a more precious memory 
than even the friendship of a 
future Archbishop. His own 
account of the incident is so 
naive and frankly free from 
the embellishment that any one 
tainted by a desire to write 
for the public would inevitably 
have bestowed upon it, that it 
should be given in full :— 


“During my last year at the 
Academy two gentlemen came into 
the class-room, as visitors often did. 
One of them was a heavy, dull, red- 
faced, grey-haired gentleman, who 
kept his head and face down without 
the smallest appearance of animation. 
He was well known to many of my 
schoolfellows, and the whisper went 
round that he was Sir Walter Scott, 
the great poet and novelist of the 
day. We were reading a chapter 
of Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis’ in Greek, 
translating and parsing as we went 
along, when they entered. To m 
amazement, Mr Mitchell [the master], 
on.a short pause, called upon me to 
read a sentence or two of an older les- 
son in the ‘ Anabasis.’ By this time 
I had become a good Greek scholar. 
I knew the passage asked for, and 
read and translated it correctly with- 
out a stop or hitch, and was compli- 
mented by the master, when I con- 
cluded, on the correctness with which 
I had read and answered; and ever 
afterwards I felt no small pride in 
having been asked to show my 
scholarship before so great and 
eminent an author as Sir Walter 
was.” 


The boy was more interested 
in his own rendering of aorists 
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and particles than in the “ grey- 
haired gentleman,” and frankly 
tells his grandchildren exactly 
what happened. 

It is interesting to refer to 
the ‘Journal.’ There Sir Walter 
says, under date of July 9, 
1827 :— 


“At eleven went by appointment 
with Colin Mackenzie to the New 
Edinburgh Academy. In the fifth 
class, Mr Mitchell’s, we heard Greek, 
of which I am no otherwise a judge 
than that it was fluently read and 
explained. . . . Of my young friends 
I saw a son of John Swinton, a son 
of Johnstone of Alva, and a son of 
Craufurd Tait.” 


It is to be hoped that Mr 
Maciver’s attention was drawn 
to Sir Walter’s appreciation 
of his fluent reading of his 
Xenophon. 

After he left school, two 
years at the university were 
pleasantly, if not profitably, 
spent. 


“T had an extensive acquaintance 
in Edinburgh. . . . Looking back on 
pe Oe wer days, I am satisfied I was 
a better classical scholar after quit- 
ting the Academy than I was after 
being two sessions in the Greek and 
Latin classes at the University.” 


Then some French must be 
acquired and some business 
training in an office. After 
that he went to Lanarkshire as 
a “mud student,” then to Dum- 
friesshire to get a practical 
knowledge of sheep - farming, 
then home for a bit, and then 
a brief period in the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s estate office 
at Dalkeith, After a visit 
to Ireland came the event 
of a first visit to London, 
and so were filled up the 
years of training. The Lon- 
don visit in 1834 was the 
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opportunity for a new ex- 
perience in locomotion. 


“At this time the only railway 
open in the kingdom for passengers 
was that from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, and being most anxious for a 
drive on a railway, I went to Glas- 
gow, and thence by steamer to Liver- 
pool. I got my first railway drive to 
Manchester : it was so rapid that I 
reached Manchester much sooner than 
I expected, and was rather disap- 
meee at the brevity of the journey. 

ext day I left Manchester at 6 a.m. 
in a splendidly horsed stage-coach 
with four horses, and had a most in- 
teresting drive all the way to London. 
The distance was 180 miles, and was 
accomplished in 18 hours to the Post 
Office at St Martin’s-le-Grand. As 
we approached London we met a 
great number of mail-coaches with 
shining lights, carrying the mails 
north from London.” 

The young Evander found 
more romance in the four 
horses than in the hurrying 
little railway, which gave him 
no time to see the country or 
the strange English people. 
“Romance is dead, the cave- 
man said,” and so forth, as the 
poetic apostle of hurry tells us. 
The romance of haste to get 
somewhere to do nothing, or 
nothing worth doing, may 
appeal to a generation yet 
unborn: to us, surely the 
picture of the young Islesman 
going to the capital, where his 
future career was to be decided, 
behind relays of four spanking 
horses, through 180 miles of the 
heart of England, must be more 
romantic than a night journey 
in a third-class carriage from 
Glasgow to Euston can pos- 
sibly be. 

In London Maciver saw the 
sights, met a cousin and his 
friend just home from service 
under Don Pedro,—discharged 
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at the close of the revolution, 
nineteenth century Scots sol- 
diers of fortune, “with some 
pay in their pockets, a foolish, 
reckless lot,” says the future 
elder of the Church of Scotland, 
—and settled his appointment 
as factor to Davidson of Tulloch. 

Then we have pictures of the 
social and economic life of Scot- 
land from 1834 to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, of 
great interest to all Scotsmen, 
of value to all who wish to 
know something of the land 
which they visit for sport or 
pleasure, and of supreme im- 
portance to the future histor- 
ian. Mr Maciver conjoined 
banking at Dingwall with his 
duties as estate manager, and 
was prosperous and happy as 
one of the chief men in a county 
town. Promotion came, and 
in the freer life of the Duke 
of Sutherland’s representative 
at Scourie his administrative 
faculties had greater scope. 
There was another advantage, 
from the point of view at any 
rate of the reader of his remin- 
iscences,—he had opportunities 
of meeting people whose names 
are writ large in history, and 
of most of them he records very 
frank opinions. 

His dealings with John 
Bright show the Man of Peace 
in the human light of a dis- 
appointed sportsman. 


“John Bright came to Scourie in 
my absence, with a letter of intro- 
duction from the Duke of Sutherland 
asking me to give him fishing on the 
river Laxford. He was sent there 
by my son. It turned out that he 
went there with a small trout rod, 
and he broke it soon after beginning 
to fish and came back without any 
sport. I returned home that evening 
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and went to the hotel to call for him. 
I found him reading and smoking, 
and the room so full of smoke that I 
could scarcely breathe. I found him 
in shocking bad humour. He said he 
had remained a whole day, spent ten 
shillings in driving to the Laxford, 
broke his rod, and had no sport. I 
did all I could to restore him to good 
humour in vain, offered him the use 
of a salmon-rod, which he declined— 
said he would leave next morning. I 
parted with him concluding that he 
was the most uncouth, ill-tempered 
man I had ever met in his rank.” 


Poor Mr Bright! He lost 
two chances—the one of a day’s 
sport under proper conditions 
on a fascinating river, the 
other of rising to the level of 
Highland courtesy. But Sir 
William Harcourt comes off 
even worse, 


“Tn 1868 I visited Sir John Fowler 
at Braemore, and met there, among 
other notabilities, Vernon Harcourt, 
now Sir William, and my first im- 
pression of him formed in London at 
a dinner was confirmed. I heard him 
speak that evening in London in a 
most supercilious, uppish manner 
during dinner. He spoke in a style 
indicating he was superior to all 
present, and that no one should 
contradict him. When I arrived at 
Braemore from Ullapool I found the 
gentlemen all smoking after break- 
fast in front of the house, which is 
about eight or nine miles from Ulla- 
pool. Vernon Harcourt at once made 
up to me, and asked me to send my 
horse back to Ullapool with a tele- 
gram. I calmly said that I had 
driven my horse the previous day 
from Scourie to Ullapool, a distance 
of over forty miles, that he was very 
tired, and that I could not comply 
with his request. About a month 
after I met him at Dunrobin Castle. 
He was not quite so overbearing 
there, but still he was far from 
agreeable, and my former impres- 
sions of him were confirmed.” 


Of Millais none but kindly 
recollections remained. Sey- 
mour Haden and Peter Graham 
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were among his artist friends. 
The former gave him a copy of 
his rare etching, the “ Aga- 
memnon”; the latter painted 
the rocks and waves of Handa. 
Nobody ever visited Suther- 
land without seeing Maciver 
of Scourie, and in his long 
life he had talks with nearly 
every contemporary worth 
knowing, from King Edward 
and his brothers and sisters 
downwards. He records several 
interviews with Mr Gladstone, 
whose later politics did not 
appeal to him. After their 
first meeting in the ’Fifties he 
says— 

“Mr Gladstone was a most pleas- 
ing, agreeable man in society; did 
not in the very slightest appear a 
big man or elated by his high reputa- 
tion, most affable, full of humour, 
simple in his manners. . . . The im- 
pression I formed of Mr Gladstone 
was that he was too impetuous in 
coming to conclusions, too easily im- 
pre by what he heard, and he did 
not appear to me to be a man of that 
strong judgment and common-sense 
necessary for those who are to be 
guides of men or parties, but that 
a more delightful man in society and 
in ne could not be met 
with.’ 


Is not this the judgment of 
the professional on the gifted 
amateur? Maciver was a ruler 
of men by birth as well as by 
natural selection, and in his 
own domain he had greater 
power and met with less oppo- 
sition than fell to the Liberal 
Prime Minister in his larger 
sphere. Of Mr Gladstone’s 
family he speaks with the 
frankness of a relative—for 
Mrs Maciver’s mother and Mr 
Gladstone’s were cousins. “ His 
mother was a woman of very 
high character, talents, and 
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piety, with a fine presence, and 
it must have been from her 
that he inherited”—all his 
good qualities in short,—for in 
spite of his insight into Mr 
Gladstone’s defects as a prac- 
tical statesman, he considers 
that if he had not become a 
Home Ruler he would have 
gone down to posterity “as a 
good, pious, God-fearing man, 
—the most remarkable man 
of this century.” He adds to 
the appreciation of the mother 
of the statesman a criticism of 
his father :— 


“T had occasion to know a good 
deal about him. He was a strong- 
minded, clever man of business, self- 
reliant and imperious, wholly absorbed 
in making a fortune. I considered 
him a rough, outspoken man.” 


Mr W. B. Blaikie, who knows 
more about the ’Forty-Five than 
anybody else, was asked by 
Mr J. M. Barrie: “If I were 
to write a book or a play 
about the ’Forty-Five, how 
should I make the Highland 
chiefs in hiding spend their 
time?” “In reading Virgil 
and Horace, or in making 
Latin verses of their own if 
they had no books,” was the 
instant reply, and he promptly 
proved it by documentary evi- 
dence. Evander Maciver never 
forgot his Latin. Catullus and 
Martial, we are told, remained 
his friends and companions, 
and the writer remembers that 
an apt quotation from time to 
time was used by the gracious 
host of Scourie — not pedan- 
tically, but haply to recall the 
fact that life and letters were 
not confined to killing salmon 
on the Laxford and a perusal 
of the daily paper. 
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Take him for all in all, we 
shall ne’er look upon his like 
again. Times have changed, 
and never again will a factor 
have such power for good or 
evil. Thirty years ago Mr 
Maciver was practically an 
Eastern governor, under the 
restraint only of the common 
law of Scotland. His sultan 
was a wise and benevolent 
Duke, who each year spent 
more on his Highland do- 
mains than he got from them. 
In times of dearth and 
famine, road-making, emigra- 
tion schemes, the purveying 
of food, seed, and cattle and 
horses for the improvement of 
stock and for replenishing 
holdings—all such things were 
devised and carried out by 
proprietor or factor without 
the aid of public money or of 
Crofters Commissions or Con- 
gested Districts Boards. Mr 
Maciver was no friend to the 
Crofters Commission: he re- 
garded it somewhat as a 
personal insult, and when we 
learn that since its creation in 
1889 it has consumed about 
£100,000 in salaries and ex- 
penses, — enough to buy up 
nearly the whole of the High- 
land crofts and present them 
to the people free of all rent,— 
sympathy must remain with 
the practical administrator 
rather than with the Radical 
reformer. 

The notorious “Sutherland 
Clearances” took place before 
Mr Maciver’s day. He, how- 
ever, had some part in helping 
to build up a Scottish Canada 
—but his emigrants were 
voluntary, their passages were 
paid, money was advanced to 
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start them in the new country, 
and he records that in nearly 
every case the whole of the 
outlays were repaid. He 
followed the careers of many 
of the colonists, and up to the 
last year of his life frequently 
received letters from Canadians 
and Australians recording the 
prosperity of the exiled crofters 
and expressing their continued 
gratitude to the kind friend 
who had helped them to the 
fortunes they had gathered 
under kindlier skies. Many 
young men, “lads of promise,” 
owed to Mr Maciver’s interest 
their start in life, and the 
sheaves of gratitude he gar- 
nered in his latter years showed 
how judiciously the seed had 
been sown. 

Those who knew him, and 
those who read his Memoirs, 
will recognise that, though he 
was full of patriotism, there 
was never any trace of senti- 
mentality about him. He 
helped a boy to become an 
excise officer at home or the 
chief of the police in Hong 
Kong, not so much because he 
was a Sutherland lad, as be- 
cause he saw he was capable 
of better things than tilling a 
croft or fishing for herring. 
The personal knowledge, the 
will and the power to help at 
the right time, cannot find 
substitutes in any system of 
examinations and bursaries or 
scholarships. The paternal 
instinct, the paternal power, 
were of the essence of Maciver’s 
administration. These things 
have to some extent died with 
him. The changes that have 
taken place in the Highlands 
make the existence of another 
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like him impossible. Whether 
judicial rents and fixity of tenure 
will compensate the crofting 
population for the loss, is 
matter which the future will 
show. Maciver’s career, as re- 
corded by himself, is, amongst 
other things, a defence of the 
system of large estates owned 
by men of influence, The 
landlord was wealthy, kind- 
hearted, and generous, the 
factor was intelligent and cap- 
able, knew every man, woman, 
and child in his many miles of 
territory; was himself of chief- 
tain’s stock, an hereditary and 
acknowledged leader, and be- 
sides had those gifts of char- 
acter and intellect which raised 
him above those born his 
equals, securing for him the 
esteem and the respect of 
Dukes and crofters. 

The learned Celtic scholar 
who has edited these Memoirs 
describes the passing of the 
old Highlander in words so 
simple, so sincere, and withal 
so poetical, that it were wrong 
not to rescue them from the 
semi- privacy of a privately 
printed volume :— 

* king of a letter, he half 
raised himself in bed, and in a strong 
voice gave injunctions that it should 
be sound, prudent, proper, and judi- 
cious. I can yet recall the emphasis 
on these words. He had Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh’s visit to Lewis and 
the Blue-book Report on his native 
island also greatly upon his mind. 
‘IT am not afraid,’ he then said to me, 
‘of any of my friends ; I have always 
done what was for their good. I have 
no pain of any kind.’ That was about 
eleven o'clock, and in a minute or 
two he suddenly retired within him- 
self and ascribed praises toGod. He 
began by reciting two phrases, 
then many parts of the Bible—largely 
from the Psalms, Epistles, and Gos- 
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pels, and with slower utterance em- 
hasised the words ‘Song of the 
mb,’ raised his hands in blessing 
several times, once as if distributing 
the elements at the Communion of 
the Lord’s Supper, and continued 
thus singing and glorifying the 
Lord, with strangely intermittent 
cadence of bass notes in his voice, in 
remarkable harmony with the deep- 
throated waves outside, for about five 
. hours—interrupted but twice, as he 
opened his eyes and looked up as 
if into infinite distance and said, 
‘ William,’! then later, turning into 
Gaelic, ‘A Thighearna’—‘O Lord,’ 
when distinct articulation failed, and 
after an hour’s soft breathing, as if 
in sleep, in his ninety-second year, 
he yielded up his spirit with the re- 
ceding tide, as the purity of the fall- 
ing snow outside the window re- 
flected to those around him the purit 
of a clean soul, whose beautiful deat 
so clearly and triumphantly illus- 
trated the blessedness of the pure in 
heart, ‘for they shall see God.’” 


Beside the mother of his 
children, the inspirer, as him- 
self would have said, of all the 
good he did and tried to do, 
he lies within sound of the 
breakers on Handa. Those who 
knew these two respected and 
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admired the husband, but as 
for the wife no words can ex- 
press the affection she inspired. 
A princess saw her during a 
brief visit: she left feeling that 
she had parted from a friend. 
The people of the country re- 
garded her as a mother and a 
ministering angel. Born of the 
Macdonald branch which gave 
to Scotland and to history the 
immortal Flora, Mrs Maciver 
was capable of all that the 
Highland heroine compassed, 
and even more. Evander Mac- 
iver was the last of the High- 
land factors, but it will be the 
end of the race when his help- 
meet ceases to be an example 
and a type of a Highland lady. 
The old order changeth, but it 
will be a dreary world, could 
it be imagined, when kind 
hearts, which find their ex- 
pression in gracious manners, 
cease to influence the men who 
guide it. ‘Manners maketh 
the man,” perhaps, but a 
woman’s manners are the out- 
come of her heart. 





1 Probably his dear friend Mr William Gunn of Glendhu, killed in a carriage 
accident in 1864. 
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Ir is the very quietest hour 
of all the night. The latest 
dog has ceased barking, and 
the earliest bird is yet silent. 

Shortly afterwards a watch- 
man beats out the hour of four 
o’clock on his gong hard by— 
a double knock, followed by a 
double knock, and then to show 
that it is four, neither more 
nor less, he ends up with a 
rapid succession of taps. 

Very shortly after this the 
bird who lives just outside my 
verandah tunes up his hearty 
little song. By this I know 
that the long night is ended, 
and that although it is full 
night down in our valley, 


Cheena peak, fifteen hundred 
feet above us, is already greet- 


ing the dawn, and that the 
bird is returning thanks for 
being brought to the beginning 
of another day. With some 
of us it is rather a feeling of 
gratitude for reaching the end 
of another night. And the bird 
has the anthem all to himself, 
for still there is not another 
sound but that of his shrill, 
fervent piping. With its com- 
mencement Morphia, Angel of 
Sleep, takes her flight, leaving, 
however, an aching head lest 
one should prove unmindful of 
her truly great benefits. For it 
is she and she alone who brings 
three blessed hours of sleep, and 
who, steeping the senses in a 
delicious languor, drowns all 
pain and all recollections of its 
irksomeness. 

As dawn comes stealing into 
the room, the bird ceases as 


abruptly as he began, no more 
to be heard for twenty-four 
hours. I have never seen him, 
though he lives so close by me, 
but his services I shall not 
forget, for he has never failed 
me just when he is wanted 
most. 

So another day begins, and 
with light comes the welcome 
clatter of the tea-cup. Tea is 
a sure antidote for Morphia’s 
legacies. 

As I take post in my 
verandah a little later, the 
O’Haras are astir. But of 
them more—perhaps too much 
—anon. 

Oh, but the fresh morning 
air, and the sunlight, and the 
movement and life about me, 
are welcome after the long 
long night! A chestnut-tree 
in full bloom and a walnut 
form the screen behind which 
my observations are conducted. 
They grow close to the ver- 
andah, thrusting friendly leaves 
and blossoms through the rail- 
ings, causing, by their fresh- 
ness and abundance, the poor 
geraniums in their pots to 
look gaudy and meretricious. 
In the walnut-tree dwell two 
tireless tits, a dull couple, quite 
voiceless, but always busy peck, 
peck, pecking at invisible some- 
things. Their nest must be 
close by, the exact locality 
never discovered ; and dull and 
silent though they be, they are 
company for all that, and I 
should miss them were they 
not always hard at work in 
their accustomed place. 
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In the gap between the two 
trees is a prospect passing fair. 
Yet, though I look on it with 
delight in the morning, such is 
the ingratitude of man that 
by evening (a long twelve 
hours’ interval) I am weary of 
it, surfeited with its sameness, 
longing for a change of view. 

The verandah looks down on 
a pretty shaded garden, and 
that is only separated from the 
lake by the main road. But 
garden and road are mere de- 
tails, interesting indeed for 
what one can see going on in 
either, but the merest pendants 
to the great jewel that lies 
beyond. The lake, just dimpled 
by the light morning breeze, 
lies embosomed in its setting 
of densely wooded slope or 
sheer precipice. It is just a 
mile long, and my verandah 
enfilades it all. At the farther 
end Cheena, with her feet 
amongst the pines and rhodo- 
dendrons, rears her face, 
scarred by nature and furrowed 
by man, and arrests farther 
view. And beyond! Well, we 
are tied and bound here and 
cannot see beyond, but on 
such a morning as this the 
snowy Himalayas, dazzling 
white against the palest blue, 
should be looking more un- 
speakable than ever. 

And yet the unlovely, un- 
lovable hill-folk that dwell 
hereabouts have neither legend 
nor fairy-tale telling of the 
Lady of the Lake imprisoned 
in the hills by cruel stepmother 
Cheena, The lake is to them the 
“Tal.” The densely gathered 
cloud-packs that come floating 
silently in at the southern 
end, and spread themselves up 
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the hillsides, are just clouds; 
the thunder rolling superbly 
amongst the peaks is a com- 
mon enough sound, called 
“Gurruj”; while “ Zillzilla,” 
the earthquake, terrible enough, 
one would think, to be classed 
at least amongst the deities of 
the lower world, is an occur- 
rence to be borne stolidly, but 
on no account to be dignified 
by the weavings of romance. 


“Charlee and Johnnee / 
Nahtee boys! come here!” So 
breaks the unmusical voice of 
the Lady O’Hara in upon my 
day-dreams. In good sooth, 
she and hers form the back- 
ground, will I, won’t I, to my 
existence. If they are not 
seen, they are heard, and 
vice versa, more particularly 
heard. My stout and leafy 
walnut-tree forms, with all 
its brave foliage, but an 
ineffectual screen from the 
galling fire of the O’Hara 
voices. If you asked Mr 
O’Hara what his nationality 
was, he would promptly reply 
“ Kuropean ”; but Europe has 
never seen him, much less the 
Emerald Isle. The accent with 
which he and his speak is not 
a brogue, but what men call 
in the East “chee-chee,” and 
though all describe it vaguely 
by saying that it is a chopping 
short of all the vowels, it is 
really indescribable and inde- 
scribably horrid. In England 
I have heard it said of an old 
gentleman (of possibly remote 
Highland ancestry, for his name 
was MacTavish) that the funny 
accent he spoke with—which 
was really a bad chee-chee— 
was Gaelic. And just as the 
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dhobis and sweepers, who 
not long ago at Hampton 
Court flung chupatties to an 
admiring English crowd, passed 
as Indian princes, so did the 
worthy MacTavish sail under 
false colours. But that was 
not his fault. 

I am idle, with much leisure 
for observation and refiection, 
and it occurs to me that the 
O’Hara establishment is, for 
the income of one hundred 
rupees a-month,—z.e., between 
six and seven pounds,—some- 
thing large. 

It consists of the following: 
Three children, three dogs, and 
a parrot—all very noisy and 
unpleasant ; nine servants, 
three ponies, and some poultry. 
All the above dwell in a tin- 
roofed shanty, the windows of 
which are usually closed, for 
the O’Hara chest is very deli- 
cate. I repeat that for one 
hundred rupees a-month—Mr 
O’Hara is a Government ser- 
vant, and though his salary 
does not figure in ‘ Whitaker,’ 
we all know what it is to an 
anna—his ménage is something 
large. 

In the abundance of my idle- 
ness, and in the ignorance of 
my heart, I even calculated to 
what extent I might, by well- 
considered retrenchments, ease 
Mr O’Hara’s financial straits. 
I at once put down the children, 
who were uncomely, unhealthy, 
unmannered, But again I in- 
troduced them into the budget, 
for I saw that, with all their 
shortcomings, they were dearly 
beloved of Mrs O'Hara; and I 
wanted to be practical. But 
I erased the three ponies, and 
also four of the servants and 
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the two ‘“dandies,” for the 
bearing of which they were 
kept up. “For,” thought I, 
“it will be much better in 
every way for Miss Eileen and 
Masters Charles and John to 
walk, even to run, to school 
or elsewhere than to be in- 
variably carried wherever they 
go.” I thereby effected at 
once a saving in the domestic 
exchequer equal to about one- 
third the total income. 

Like all truly great financial 
reformers, I found, however, 
that my path was beset with 
obstacles. Here was one, and 
I fear quite an insuperable one: 
for Mrs O’Hara was under the 
impression that her offspring 
were legless, and could never 
walk anywhere. She never 
told me so, but her acts spoke 
for her. To have argued with 
her would have been about as 
useful as poulticing a mahogany 
table-leg for imaginary tooth- 
ache, I had therefore, very un- 
willingly, to reintroduce ponies 
and servants into the estimates. 

The children fully shared 
their mother’s hallucinations, 
and were never seen in any- 
thing but recumbent positions, 
or during transport by bipeds 
or quadrupeds. For myself, 
having seen on several occasions 
Master Charles kick his valet’s 
shins, and Master John Miss 
Kileen’s,— Miss Eileen’s long 
black-stockinged legs being the 
most conspicuous things about 
her,—I had no doubt whatever 
that, for their colour, which 
was a delicate coffee and milk, 
the young gentlemen had quite 
strong limbs, and that the 
young lady’s, to judge by ap- 
pearances, were of a particu- 
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larly tough and fibrous kind. 
Then the dandy-bearers turned 
out not to be private retainers 
to the O’Haras at all, but 
servants of the establishment 
of which I was a temporary 
fixture, appropriated by the 
O’Hara to his own proper uses. 
And the ponies grazed on our 
flower-beds and lawn, and the 
poultry on our kitchen-garden, 
—so they cost nothing. 

As to Carlo, most pestilent 
of retrievers, and the other two 
mongrels, I know not how they 
were maintained; but I more 
than suspect that it was by a 
nefarious composition with our 
chef, and not at the O’Haras’ 
charges at all. And this was 
the greater pity, because the 
dogs barked all night, to the 
grievous discomfort of many 
sick men besides the would-be 
framer of the O’Hara budget ; 
while by day the parrot’s con- 
tinual screams vied with Mrs 
O’Hara’s scoldings. 

Then the children were al- 
ways ailing. Still full of hope 
to accomplish some good, I pre- 
scribed for them simple homely 
remedies as follows: more air, 
more exercise, much more dis- 
cipline and less petting, and 
occasional—not too occasional 
—severe beatings to Charlee 
and Johnnee. I am not a 
mother myself, nor ever shall 
be, but I feel sure that my 
remedies would have been far 
more effectual than the gallons 
of drugs that were ever finding 
their way down the throats of 
the O’Hara young. 

But then again Mrs O’Hara, 
who was a woman of some force 
of character, had made herself 
a permanent honorary member 
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of our well-stocked dispensary, 
and she had, so to speak, the 
run of her teeth there. 


Thus it will be seen quite 
plainly that the O’Haras can 
make one hundred rupees a- 
month goa great deal farther 
than you or | can. 

Meanwhile the three children 
are being loaded up preparatory 
to starting for school. This is 
a long business, giving ample 
time for reflection on the atti- 
tude of the half-caste employer 
towards his wholly black ser- 
vant. I can only suppose that 
the latter will stand more from, 
and work better for, a person 
approaching his own colour 
than he will from the sahib 
pure and simple. [For the 
manner of these children to- 
wards their attendants, to put 
it mildly, grates. Masters 
Charlie and Johnnie sddress 
them as if they were dogs, not 
unfrequently giving them an 
entirely wanton taste of the 
whip of which they themselves 
are so inexpressibly in need ; 
while the lady-like Miss Eileen, 
who affects genteel mincing 
airs, can spit out abuse as only 
a native can—voluble, shrill, 
and pauseless. And yet the 
slaves work as I have never 
seen natives work, knocking off 
only on Mrs O’Hara’s abrupt 
order, given at mid-day, “ Now, 
go and eat.” 

Johnnie having been torn 
from his parent’s capacious 
lap, and a handkerchief having 
been tightly adjusted round 
Charlie’s throat—a sore throat 
being his present ailment—the 
twain are assisted on to their 
ponies and start. I look down 
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on the tops of their enormous 
pith hats as they pass under 
my verandah, and note that 
Master Charles cuts his attend- 
ant playfully across the face 
with his whip. Mrs O’Hara 
beams fondly on her darlings 
from the doorstep, and so they 
pass away. Miss Eileen is 
next packed into her dandy. 
In addition to her large hat 
she carries a very lady -like 
sunshade, calls one of the 
bearers “son of an owl,” and 
wears gloves. 

Thus do I see the last of the 
young O’Haras, but not for the 
day,—dear me, no! For are 
they not back by 11 4.M.? And 
that is only on those occasions 
when they are well enough to go 
to school at all. This for one 
or other of them is not more 
than on three days out of six. 
On the remainder, one or more 


will complain to Momma of 
abdominal pains, high tem- 
perature, or chest, and Momma 
says, “No, darling, you shall 


not go to school to-day,” and 
summons medical aid very 
shrilly ; and the children spend 
a day in the garden agreeable 
to themselves, but tiresome to 
everyone else. 

“Good morning, sir,” says 
the cheerful voice of Mr Phelps 
who is making his morning 
round, collecting bulletins. “Ah, 
sir, I expect it was more than 
that,” he replies, when I 
solemnly assure him that he 
had not made the morphia dose 
strong enough, and that it had 
only procured me three hours 
of sleep. He is very sceptical, 
is Mr Phelps, but otherwise the 
best of good fellows, and in 
immediate charge of one of the 
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most troublesome patients he 
has ever had. Yet I have 
never fathomed his patience. 
He acts as my private wire, and 
I tap him when I want to 
know, as nervous patients will, 
what is going tohappen. And 
although his information is not 
always true, yet it is vastly 
comforting, for it is all given 
with the kindly wish to allay 
apprehensions. 

“Now,” say I, “I can tell 
you what he’s going to do this 
morning, Mr Phelps. He’s 
going to use the lancet. I 
saw him open the case—the 
pocket - case — yesterday, and 
after fiddling with it for a bit 
he said to himself, ‘No, we'll 
let it settle down a bit.’ Now 
tell me if he isn’t going to use 
the lancet this morning?” To 
which Mr Phelps reassuringly 
replies, “Why, bless you! no, 
sir. He'll go on with the 
fomentations. That’s only a 
habit Dr X has of fingering 
the lancets.” 

This is most reassuring. 
Familiarity with lancets never 
did breed contempt for them. 
Mr Phelps I shall always re- 
member with affection and 
gratitude. He and his class 
see all the seamy side of their 
profession. No social status or 
military rank for the likes of 
them, Theirs the small pay, 
hard work, and the humdrum 
routine of doctoring unin- 
teresting kinds of patients full 
of wiles or unattractive dis- 
eases. What wonder, then, if 
they become a little callous! 

Yet my Mr Phelps had lost 
none of the milk of human 
kindness. No one more down 
than he on the malingerer or 
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more sharp in detecting him, 
No one more solicitous for the 
real cases, and withal as gentle 
as @ woman, and as tolerant 
and patient of a nervous in- 
valid’s apprehensions. ‘What 
we want, sir,”’—and this was 
his only complaint of a service 
which might supply a score or 
more—‘ What we want, sir, is 
a godfather: our service has no 
one to look after its interests. 
Now, if we only had a god- 
father!” I sincerely trust, for 
Mr Phelps’ sake alone, that a 
suitable sponsor may be found ; 
better still, that his dream of 
happiness may be fulfilled and 
that a fairy godmother may 
furnish him with the paltry 
sum of money—lI forget the 
exact amount—to enable him 
to realise his dearest wish, 
that of qualifying as a dental 
surgeon and buying a large 
practice in Calcutta. That 
came out when we were 
amusing ourselves by stating 
what we should do if we came 
into a fortune. 

Then breakfast. Item, the 
tea is flavoured with soup, 
because our establishment has 
no “feeders,” and the teapot 
has to be used for soup, and 
vice versa. We are short of 
quite a number of things in 
our establishment. But there 
is plenty of Red Tape. At 
soup-time the acting feeder 
will be flavoured with tea. 

At 10 a.m. sharp the light 
step of the Tormentor is heard 
round the corner, followed 
instantly by the appearance of 
his cheerful waistcoat. I do 
not mean that he is stout, 
merely that his waistcoats—he 
has many—are of the most 
cheerful varieties. So, indeed, 
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are his silk-knitted ties; so, 
indeed, is his spick-and-span 
turn-out generally. 

Though I well know what 
his advent portends, yet it is 
always welcome. He is tact- 
ful, and does not at once 
proceed to strip and roll up his 
sleeves, but preludes his pain- 
ful operations with a few 
minutes’ cheerful conversation, 
lightly touching on _ the 
topics of the hour, and on the 
social events of our little world. 
When he has done this he has 
finished his pipe, and when he 
has finished his pipe his coat 
comes off and he “starts in.” 

I may as well skip the next 
half-hour and the record of all 
that occurs therein, from the 
words “And now let’s have a 
look at it” to “Well, I’m afraid 
I have hurt you a bit, but the 
pain ‘ll soon go”; and his myr- 
midons disappear, together with 
basins, hot water, bandages, not 
forgetting the devilish little 
black leather case containing 
the lancets and probes. That 
part of the day is well over. 

To-day is Wednesday, the 
weekly handicap-day for the 
fleet of tiny raters that adorn 
the lake, and the gun which 
has just been fired is the “get 
ready.” The homeward-turning 
buoy is quite close under my 
verandah ; and presently, after 
the usual manceuvrings, which 
will be amply described in 
marine language in our weekly 
issue, ‘The Lake Hurricane,’ 
the second gun releases the 
flotilla of white butterflies 
which have been jostling one 
another at the farther end of 
the lake. 

Colonel X—the sound of the 
gun draws him from his stool 
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(in the office hard by)—dashes 
into the verandah. “ Field- 
glasses?” ‘Yes, here’s a 
pair!” and the old salt has 
them in an instant glued to 
his lee and weather peepers. 
“No, no longer owner,” he 
ejaculates. “No time; too 
much dashed office work ; had 
to sell her, the little jewel; last 
year’s ‘crack’ she was—and 
would be this year if that duffer 
knew how to—— Ah! you 
lubber, you! keep her full! 
keep her full, man, for 
goodness sake!” The lubber, 
best part of a mile away, 
is in blissful ignorance of 
these exhortations. From this 


distance only his large hat can 
be discerned above the gunwale 
of the little jewel, while his 
complement of two hands is 
represented by a scarlet sun- 
shade amidships and a black 


bullet head farther forward. 

The former owner, holding 
the glasses still to his eyes, 
continues—“ And if he hasn’t 
got a woman aboard! a woman 
with a damnation parasol 
blanketing half his canvas! 
Oh man! man! you're not 
worthy the Billow /”—and dash- 
ing the glasses from his har- 
rowed countenance, he bounds 
away once more to his office 
stool. 

I, however, have more leisure, 
and can follow the race to the 
bitter end. The Billow, despite 
her lubberly owner and the 
woman with the blankety 
parasol, not only comes in 
first but saves her time. This 
intelligence I communicate in a 
pencilled bulletin to Colonel X, 
wondering in what manner he 
will take it. His answer runs 
—“Thanks; without that fool 
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and his complexion - loving 
affinity, and in this breeze, she 
would have saved by fifteen, 
not two, minutes!” 

Ah! These salts! 

In fact, Wednesday was al- 
ways a red-letter day with 
me. With luck and frequent 
calms the race would last most 
of the forenoon, while with 
more luck and squalls there 
was always more than a 
chance of one of the boats 
joining the great company of 
craft that already paved the 
bottom of the lake, and of 
watching the salvage opera- 
tions that followed. Charlie 
and Johnnie had returned from 
school an hour since, and havy- 
ing rested a little were now at 
play. Charlie, reclining in a 
chair, was lobbing stones (and 
would continue to do so till 
called in to eat and sleep) on 
to the corrugated iron roof of 
his dwelling, for the pure de- 
light of hearing them roll 
clanging down the slope. This 
pastime is immensely annoying 
to everyone but Charlie, and 
his attendant—one is always on 
duty—supplies him constantly 
with stones. Johnnie, dear in- 
nocent, has a little rook-rifle. 
Recumbent he will discharge 
it at intervals of sixty seconds 
for quite long periods, at birds 
for choice, his own retainers 
and poultry only from neces- 
sity. The pellet makes a nasty 
“phut” as it hurtles through 
the trees, and my walnut, with 
all its thick foliage, affords only 
cover from view; and Johnnie, 
should the fancy take him, 
might use me as a nice fixed 
target. I must therefore keep 
on the right side of Johnnie. 
To Mrs O’Hara I dare not 
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complain. A wounded she- 
bear deprived of her whelps 
would, in temper, be angelic 
compared with the lady if 
any aspersions were made 
against her young. 

I can see her now, in one 
of her not infrequent “ gusty ” 
moods, clad in her usual ele- 
gant déshabille. On Sundays 
she puts on black, and goes 
away with a few flowers and 
returns without them, and I 
conjecture that her pilgrimage 
is to the cemetery, and that 
there lie some former little 
O’Haras. But her “usual,” 
commencing from below, is old 
heelless velvet slippers, rather 
a short mud-coloured petticoat 
just showing beneath a muddier 
coloured skirt, a loose—may I 
call it?—tea-jacket, showing 
no waist, and a man’s hat, set 
carelessly athwart those scanty 
dusky locks, which are looped 
up evidently with one turn of 
the wrist, and that easy 
abandon common to her type. 
The whole framed in a door- 
way; and oh, the streams of 
language! all directed at poor 
trembling Amar Singh (I wish 
my servants would tremble 
before me!), who has not kept 
the hens out of the peas while 
he has been engaged in chop- 
ping wood at the other side of 
the house ! 

An hour after mid-day the 
whole of our little world, which 
has been chattering and clatter- 
ing up and down the road and 
round the lake, staggering 
under loads, herding pack ani- 
mals, or blasting on the hill- 
side, falls a-nodding, and, half 
an hour later, asleep. The 
baby waves that with the 
zephyrs have been playing at 
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storms, and curling into little 
white combers all the morn- 
ing, die away into a flat and 
glassy calm. My walnut-tree 
has never a whisper amongst 
all its leaves, and the chestnut 
is silent. Even the two tits are 
resting. Those social, wingless 
butterflies that have been flut- 
tering a round of calls, borne 
on four pair of pattering bare 
feet, alone form occasional 
bright spots of moving colour 
on the lake-side road, or as 
they flit through tree - gaps 
far up the opposite slope. 
Then, too, I fall a-dozing. 


Two hours later the place 
wakes up with a yell, start- 
ling to the stranger, but soon 
recognised as our somewhat 
primitive method of water- 
ing the roads. This is done 
by a gang of coolies advanc- 
ing by dervish rushes, shout- 
ing at the tops of their voices, 
and banging the kerosene - oil 
tins with which they bale the 
water out. of the lake and cast 
it over the road, themselves, or 
any one within range. Thus do 
we lay our dust, and as the 
noise dies away in the dis- 
tance the place shakes itself 
wide awake, and resumes the 
thread of existence. Comes 
the measured tramp of feet, 
with an occasional gentle 
boom; up the hill it comes, 
turning off the public on to 
the private road that leads 
into the hospital, and is now 
passing under my verandah. 
My eye, as I peep over the 
railing, rests on a stream of 
scarlet and brass moving 
steadily up to our main en- 
trance. It was the big drum, 
in its suit of sad and rusty 
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mourning, that inadvertently 
spoke in muffled tones. The 
band passes out of sight, pres- 
ently to be followed by the 
firing-party, white and scarlet, 
now beneath me, white hel- 
mets, belts and slings, and 
scarlet coats. Their footfalls 
cease on a subdued word of 
command ; wreath-bearers, and 
one man carrying helmet and 
bayonet, fall out. Then all is 
quiet, save for an uneasy 
shuffling of boots on gravel. 
A little later the slow tramp 
begins again, and now I look 
down on the helmet and bayonet 
wobbling rather pitifully on the 
Union-jack, in company with a 
few poor wreaths, as Thomas 
Atkins is carried away on his 
comrades’ shoulders to his last 
resting-place. Then, when clear 
of the hospital precincts, the 
familiar and most mournful 
march is heard, and that too 
dies away as this brightly-clad 
funeral procession passes out of 
sight, and its place is taken by 
a contrary stream of pleasure- 
seekers, some on horseback, 
some in dandies, some on foot. 
These are all flowing north- 
wards. That means that it is 
either to be a gymkhana or a 
regatta. Preferably the latter, 
for I can see more of it. 
Regatta it is, for the verandah 
and tiers of seats in the club 
boat-house, a mile away, are 
already blossoming into bright 
colours as they are occupied 
by gay frocks and sunshades. 
There is life and movement to 


the eye if not the ear, and if the 
band were not elsewhere em- 


ployed I should just be able to 


hear it from my seat. There 
are many boat-races, but as they 
are all rowed nearly end on to 
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me, I cannot see much of them. 
The main incident of the race 
for troops of the garrison is, 
however, fairly apparent: a 
neck-and-neck struggle, and 
then a colossal foul near the 
post, with an _ inextricable 
mingling of oars, and possibly 
some exchange of lip. The 
boats, however, are solid craft, 
that once on a day have hung 
from davits and been accus- 
tomed to rough usage. 

For the other races, when 
the bowings and bobbings of 
coxswains are out of harmony 
with the swing of the oarsmen, 
I know that that event on the 
programme contains a note, 
“A lady to steer”; and when 
there is an immense spurt and 
some splashing at the beginning 
of a race, and a deathly languor 
at its conclusion, I know it isa 
Lady’s Four. I am told that 
afternoon teas are absolutely 
incompatible with training. 

Then the sun disappears 
abruptly over the ridge and 
casts my verandah into shade. 
During the afternoon he has 
been rather intrusive, and has 
occasionally almost dislodged 
me. Still I regret his abrupt 
departure, and the chill that 
his absence produces. Though 
he is invisible to me, he yet 
shines through a jagged strath 
overlooking the farther end of 
the lake, and pours his great 
shafts, like lime-light, on to the 
flats and into the boat-house, 
where all the fuss is and the 
life. Then he goes for good, 
and the place soon puts on its 
night-array, jewelled with re- 
flected stars in the water and 
with many a twinkling light 
set so high and so steeply 
above me that they too might 
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almost be stars. “Night has a 
thousand eyes,” in sooth. The 
tinkling bell of the Roman 
Catholic chapel hard by rings 
out the Angelus, and the day 
is done. 

It is at this time that Hileen 
and her brothers, who have 
been herded indoors at sunset 
to avoid the damp chills of 
night, tune up their evening 
lays. These are drawn exclu- 
sively and impartially from 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ 
and from the light operas,— 
the former very flat, the latter 
very stale, not to say unprofit- 
able. It is a sad trial, but the 


windows are closed. 

“Perhaps you'd like to take 
the dressing off yourself, sir,” 
says considerate Mr Phelps, 
who is doing his night rounds. 
“You'll hurt yourself less than 
I shall—there, that’s right. 


Now for the hot water. There! 
Hurting a little? Ah, that'll 
soon go. Good night, sir; you'll 
find the morphia on the little 
table by your bed.” And so 
he departs, and leaves the world 
to darkness and to me. 

I will husband my resources, 
t.e., the morphia and the three 
hours’ sleep it represents, and 
will woo slumber unaided till 
midnight : and then the blessed 
drug! She will carry me on 
till 3 A.M., and with luck, only 
a little luck, and if Carlo does 
not bark, till 4 A.m., and the 
remainder of the night will 
soon pass till the dawn-bird 
returns thanks for the begin- 
ning of another day, and I 
mine for the ending of another 
night. 


The Tormentor remarked 
quite parenthetically, and as 
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if the matter was one that had 
almost escaped him, “ Well, 
what say you to having it off?” 
He had been using all his clever 
brains for long in order to keep 
it on, and really was as disap- 
pointed as I was. Not to be 
outdone, I reply, “ Why, cer- 
tainly; it will be a good rid- 
dance of bad rubbish!” 

“Well, let’s see—to-day’s 
Tuesday—when shall we say ?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“To-morrow, then?” 

“All right, Mr Phelps. Please 
see that the tables are right.” 

Well, it was to be quite a 
minor operation; still it span 
itself out most profusely. 

Mr Phelps thought that 
“these two tables” would do. 
So he placed them together end 
to end, threw a measuring eye 
over me, and found that they 
would do. One of them was 
my dinner-table. We keep no 
operating tables in our estab- 
lishment. It is one of many 
deficiencies. And, dear me, 
what a lot of preparations! 
They recommenced at 6 o’clock 
next morning with an inter- 
mittent stream of satellites, 
bearing every conceivable article 
connected directly or indirectly 
with limb-carving: lastly, a 
large chest, marked in omin- 
ous black, “ Emergency box,” 
staggered in and was dumped. 
My private wire informed me 
that it contained apparatus for 
starting a heart that would 
not beat under chloroform— 
mine was beating quite fast— 
or lungs that in moments of 
anzesthetical slackness refused 
to breathe. Also there were 
vessels various ; towels, plenty ; 
sponges, a large selection ; hot- 
water, gallons of it; instru- 
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ments, cases full of them, all 
opened and displaying their 
wares. Some of the latter, in- 
deed, were enjoying a tepid 
antiseptic bath, lying under 
water in basins, and glittering 
most murderously at me. 

Unlike the condemned man, 
I was not even allowed any 
breakfast. Perhaps also I was 
not very hungry. Mr Phelps 
was happy in a subdued sym- 
pathetic way. Operations are 
so few and practice so valuable, 
and when one of the former 
comes your way, @ man must 
make the most of it. 

The Tormentor dropped 
in; several other tormentors 
dropped in, and at last all 
was ready. 

A voice was calling me by 
name; far, far away—then 
nearer and more peremptorily 
—‘ Wake up, wake up!” So 
I woke. 

“Why, I thought you were 
never coming round.” 

“Ts it off?” 

“ Yes, it’s off.” 

“Thank goodness !” 

A week’s close confinement 
prevented further observations 
from my verandah, but the 
dawn-bird never failed me, nor 
did the O’Haras. 

“Do you think Mrs O’Hara 
is very fond of that screaming 
parrot?” I asked Mr Phelps. 

“I’m sure, sir, I don’t know 
why she keeps the plaguey 
bird.” 

“How’s the abscess-on-the 
liver?” I query: we allude to 
ourselves by our ailments. 

“Ah, sir, bad—very bad. 
No sleep; and temperature 
not down for days.” 

“TI expect that parrot dis- 
turbs him a lot at night. 
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D’you think you could get 
Mrs O’Hara to put it away 
somewhere ?” 

“Well, I’ll see what I can 
do, sir,” says Mr Phelps, 
grimly. He does not like Mrs 
O’Hara. The parrot nuisance 
was abated, and though it 
may look cowardly shifting it 
on to the poor liver case, yet it 
must be remembered that he 
was quite safe and bed-ridden 
in an upper storey and well 
out of range of Johnnie’s rifle. 
I was not. 

The Carlo nuisance was also 
abated in a similar manner. 

And on a day I stood up to 
resume once more my little 
place in the world, the world 
that had been going on and 
on all these weeks, leaving me 
halted unprofitably by the way- 
side, losing time, losing station. 
So much lee-way had to be 
made good. And yet—this 
was a heartening thought — 
perhaps, something depended 
on the uses that had been 
made of adversity. For those 
also serve who only stand and 
wait. 

And how I had looked for- 
ward to this day of release! 
And here it had arrived; and 
was not I now rejoicing at 
leaving these surroundings 
reminiscent of nothing but 
weary days and _ sleepless 
nights? Yes, I was _ glad. 
And yet no, I was more than 
a little sorry. For I was about 
to leave behind me certain 
friends in adversity, therefore 
good friends—my verandah ; 
the prospect from it; my two 
trees; the tits; last, but by 
no means least, that uncon- 
scious comforter, my dawn- 
bird. 
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BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER XII.—ON TREK. 


A WEEK after Wilmot left 
Pretoria jail he was on the 
first stage in the Great Trek. 
The plan of campaign necessi- 
tated a visit to Smeer’s farm 
to procure riding-horses, and a 
good-bye call at Rietspruit. 
The journey from Krugersdorp 
to the farm was made by Cape 
cart, an expensive but con- 
venient mode of travel. Hart- 
ley carried with him a parcel of 
literature for Clarie, selected 
with a little more care than 
usual, thanks to the guidance 
of Wilmot, and sundry trifles, 
appreciated by the feminine 


mind, intended as peace -offer- 
ings to Mrs de Villiers and 
Hendrika. According to Boer 


etiquette, their acceptance 
might be regarded as a pledge 
on the part of the recipients to 
treat Clarie better. The same 
etiquette required that Clarie 
should not be included in the 
distribution of gifts, but Hart- 
ley knew that the books would 
be prized far above anything 
else. He made his offering to 
the enemy with some trepida- 
tion, but was rendered happy 
by the enthusiasm with which 
it was received. 

He had with considerable 
effort composed a little farewell 
speech to Clarie, but when the 
moment came for delivering it 
he was overwhelmed with an 
awkward shyness and loss of 
memory. The parting took 


place at the shady corner of 
the stoep, to which he had 
engineered her rather adroitly. 
He began by taking her hand, 
and in rather formal language 
said— 

“Good-bye, Clarie. It may 
be a long time before we see 
one another again, but——” 

There came a pause, which 
Clarie filled with an interroga- 
tive “ Yes?” 

This was not in the original 
scheme, and the pause con- 
tinued. Perhaps it was more 
eloquent in its significance than 
the words that should have 
come, but refused to shape. 

“T shall miss you very much,” 
Clarie said to help him. It was 
his turn to say “ Yes?” “Ido 
hope this business you are on 
will turn out nicely.” 

“You may well wish that, 
because you have an interest 
in it.” Hartley was right off 
the track, and began to 
flounder. 

“qT?” 

“Yes; you're in on the 
ground-floor, and, if it pans 
out as well as the indications 
promise, I’m going to do the 
right thing, because, you see, 
you've had a good deal to do 
with it.” 

Clarie expressed her surprise 
and incredulity. 

“Yes,” Hartley went on, 
growing bolder, though his 
original speech had quite evap- 
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orated. ‘I look on you as the 
Syndicate. Syndicates stay at 
home and encourage the pro- 
spector, and of course you'll 
get the lion’s share — Syndi- 
cates always do,” 

“But I thought they stood 
in halves with the prospector 
—sometimes,” she laughed, pre- 
serving the simile. 

“Yes, sometimes, when they 
are honest. I’m going to let 
you stand in halves—at any 
rate, you shall have the chance 
—when I come back.” 

The femininely womanly as- 
serted itself. 

“When you come back you 
will look at the thing differ- 
ently — especially if it has 
turned out well.” 

“So you are like Wilmot: 
you think I would turn on a 
friend.” He spoke bitterly. 

“T don’t understand you. 
How can you turn on me? 
I only mean that when you 
come back, if successful, you 
will have no need to trouble 
about me; you will be going 
away from the land—at least, 
that is what I understood from 
your talk the other day.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way. 
Look here, Clarie, I’m not good 
at arguing with women; I get 
mixed and foolish, What I 
mean about that halving busi- 
ness—but it’s no good talking 
of halving till you’ve got some- 
thing to halve. Wait till I 
come back, will you?” 

She laughed. 

“What else canI do? You 
don’t sup I can wander 
about like you? I shall never 
leave the farm.” 

“That’s what I wanted to 
talk about; but it will keep, 
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eh? Good-bye, and don’t let 
the old woman worry you.” 

They shook hands quietly. 
The rest of the family, who had 
been bidding a demonstrative 
farewell to Wilmot, closed in 
too thickly for the continuance 
of confidential relations be- 
tween Clarie and Hartley, and 
the shaking of twenty hands 
had to be got through. 

The trek which the two ad- 
venturers had now begun was, 
apart from the risk entailed by 
its illicit nature, more than 
ordinarily hazardous. It in- 
volved a slow and circuitous 
journey of about two hundred 
miles—probably more, if need 
of extra caution took them off 
the direct route; all of it, after 
the first fifty miles, through a 
region nearly as virgin and 
difficult of access as it was in 
the days of the Voortrekkers, 
—for although the map showed 
that every yard was marked as 
occupied, the farms were mostly 
such in name only. Much of 
the country they would have 
to pass through was known as 
low veld and bush veld, and 
was occupied only in the winter 
by high-veld Boers, who brought 
their cattle here to escape the 
rigours of the southerly lati- 
tudes. Very few had houses, 
the entire family living in the 
waggon, or, at best, in a few 
tents or grass huts erected by 
their Kafir servants. The few 
dorps that lay on the line of 
march Hartley purposed avoid- 
ing as much as possible, relying 
upon the isolated Kafir trad- 
ing-stores, kept by enterprising 
Europeans, mostly Russian 
Jews, for the replenishing of 
his commissariat. 
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There were good reasons why 
he did not wish to encounter 
Boer officials, never so alert 
and officious as during the 
six months that followed the 
Jameson Raid. The sleepiest 
field-cornet awoke to some- 
thing approaching alacrity and 
activity at the sound of the 
voice of a travelling English- 
man. Every saddle-bag was 
suspected of containing belated 
despatches from Rhodesia, and 
a loaded waggon afforded scope 
for a search that would have 
shamed the most energetic 
Customs officer by its thorough- 
ness. A strange Rooinek pass- 
ing through a remote district 
had become a thing of terror, 
and more than suspicion; and 
even the guarantee of good 
faith provided by the presence 
of an oprecht Burgher like 
Johannes Smeer was hardly 
a set-off against the preponder- 
ating weight of two Rooineks. 

As to the fearsome cargo 
Hartley had little apprehen- 
sion, unless investigations were 
conducted with saws and axes. 
In outward appearance the 
headgear and the long steel 
drill were all they were sup- 
posed to be, and only an en- 
gineer or mining-man would 
notice that the specific gravity 
of the pine- wood timbers was 
rather above the average. And 
heavy, indeed, the load was. 
The gun itself was of small 
account, embedded in a block 
of timber that occupied little 
space; but the cartridges were 
a serious matter. They alone 
weighed close on three tons 
without their wooden casings ; 
and as the maximum load for a 
waggon and sixteen oxen, even 
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on good roads, was two and a 
half tons, the question of safe 
transport threatened to become 
@ serious one in view of the 
poorness of the oxen and the 
age of the waggon, which, as 
Johannes said, had been long 
enough on the road to know its 
own way over most of South 
Africa. The roads over which 
it would be dragged for two 
hundred miles differed only 
from the mountain and veld 
they traversed by being not 
absolutely impassable, and for 
the greater part of the way it 
would need an expert to define 
them. 

Hartley’s heart failed him, 
and visions of a premature 
breakdown appalled, when to- 
wards sunset of the first day 
he espied the waggon out- 
spanned by the side of a good 
road. According to arrange- 
ments, it should have been at 
least a day’s trek farther on. 
Smeer was fast asleep in the 
tilt at the back of the waggon 
when they rode up. Hartley 
angrily demanded to know the 
reason for this snail’s pace. 
The old man quietly explained 
that he had dreamt the night 
before that the Rooineks had 
deserted him, and he had re- 
solved to wait until their pres- 
ence belied the vision. 

The trip was a thing of joy 
to Wilmot, new to the charm 
and novelty of waggon-travel, 
which few Englishmen fail to 
appreciate until custom and 
necessity have robbed it of its 
fascinations. He found a thrill- 
ing, boyish delight in every 
phase of the day’s duties,— 
riding or walking by the side 
of the waggon for miles, taking 
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in new life with the magnificent 
rarefied atmosphere, feeling the 
poetic and artistic in his im- 
pressionable nature stirred by 
the rugged grandeur of the 
scenery and the illimitable 
landscape, which grew less 
monotonous and more varied 
with every mile. In two days 
they had left the desert - like 
grass plains of the high veld, 
and had entered a country that 
fitted more perfectly the ideas 
of South African scenery popu- 
larised by artist and word- 
painter. It is true that the 
mighty forests were repre- 
sented only by expanses of 
bush veld whose trees would 
barely conceal an ox, but viewed 
from the top of some ridge 
they fulfilled all the duties of 
a forest in landscape, with the 
added charm of being forbidden 
ground because of the reported 
presence of so many black 
mambas, the most dreaded of 
African snakes. 

Golosh, thechristianised Kafir, 
was of the party, and his réper- 
towre of gruesome stories of dire 
conflicts between man and beast 
was extensive. For a native 
whose best years had been 
spent on a mission- station in 
one of the most civilised parts 
of Cape Colony, he had a sur- 
prising acquaintance with the 
life of the wilds, and many an 
explorer would have given much 
to have seen half the fearsome 
creatures which, in defiance of 
the laws of geographical distri- 
bution, had obliged Golosh with 
sight of their manners and 
customs. 

Day after day the waggon 
grated or rumbled slowly on 
over undulating veld, up or 
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along the sides of stony 
kopjes or mountain - ranges, 
across rivers whose shallowness 
was compensated for by per- 
pendicular banks, up which the 
waggon had to be hauled and 
pushed by man and beast with 
an expenditure of effort that 
approached cruelty. For miles 
the route would be through a 
bit of country so delightfully 
level that motion became a 
pleasure, the wheels sliding 
over the smooth long grass 
with no impediment save an 
occasional ant-hill or grass- 
covered boulder. Then a long 
outspan would be the necessary 
preface to a stormy passage 
over rocks and gullies, along 
the sides of hills at an angle 
that seemed to defy the laws 
of gravity, and which nothing 
but a goat or a South African 
waggon could attempt. Often 
a long and timber - shivering 
pull, that left the oxen too 
exhausted to wince when the 
cruel thirty-foot lash cut their 
flanks, would be terminated 
abruptly by a donga,—a yawn- 
ing gash in the earth that 
extended a mile or more to 
right and left. Sometimes 
there was no alternative but 
a return over the track passed 
with so much pain and effort, 
or a flank movement along the 
edge of the donga—dangerous 
and exhausting. 

Old Smeer, Boer-like, had at 
first insisted that he knew the 
road, having heard it described 
by farmers who had made the 
pilgrimage to the low veld, and 
on the whole his memory of 
their instructions served him 
well. But the rains of a wet 
summer had obliterated’ most 
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of the landmarks, and as few 
Boers had yet trekked in this 
direction, there came a time 
when Smeer had to confess 
that he had lost his bearings, 
and advised a halt of a day 
while he rode ahead to spy out 
the lay of the land. He re- 
turned next day with satisfac- 
tion writ large on his otherwise 
inexpressive face, and announced 
a heroic resolve. He had dis- 
covered the track, but to reach 
it one of two things had to be 
done—either they must retrace 
their weary way some twenty 
miles, or the waggon must be 
tied up and lowered from the 
edge of the high plateau where 
they had halted into the valley 
below. 

When the plan was explained 
to Wilmot he stood aghast. 
The side of the hill it was 
proposed to launch the waggon 
down sloped at an angle varying 
between thirty-five and forty- 
five degrees. It was largely 
covered with grass, but the many 
gullies, projecting ridges, and 
huge boulders seemed to offer 
insuperable obstacles. To an 
Englishman the proposal ap- 
peared madness; but the craft 
of a Boer transport rider is a 
thing of marvel, that may only 
be witnessed and described by 
those whose probity and char- 
acter stand assured. Johannes 
Smeer had ridden transport in 
the days when Kimberley was 
young, and the rates stood at 
thirty shillings the hundred- 
weight, and were not too high. 
This same old waggon had 
bumped up the Gibraltar, from 
which the Devil’s Kantoor looks 
down on Barberton, and Smeer 
had steered it across the Drak- 
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ensberg through a pass that the 
stoutest Voortrekker deemed 
impregnable. To him the 
lowering of a waggon five 
hundred feet down a slope, 
which he described as smooth 
as the roof of a house, was 
child’s play. 

Wilmot watched with fasci- 
nated interest the process of 
making the wheels immovable 
with strips of raw-hide called 
reims,—the veld-man’s rope,— 
twine, and wire combined ; 
helped to remove some of the 
smaller articles that could not 
be thoroughly secured; and 
with beating heart saw the 
oxen taken out and the heavy 
waggon directed sideways over 
the cliff. It ran for twenty 
yards with its own momentum, 
then brought up in a hollow. 
All hands ran to the rescue, 
laid a course diagonally down 
the side, and another space was 
cleared. The next lap was 
finished on the top of a boulder, 
and much labour and ingenu- 
ity were needed to bring the 
waggon into position for the 
next run; but half an hour’s 
work did it, and then began a 
series of slides, some smooth 
and gentle, others a succession 
of shocks, bumps, and threats 
of capsize. Again and again 
Wilmot saw the unwieldy mass 
dashing on to destruction on a 
boulder ; but a skilful deflection 
of the pole or disselboom, that 
stood out like a bowsprit or 
outrigger, had the effect of a 
touch on the tiller of a sailing 
boat, and steered the craft into 
smooth water. Within an hour 
the waggon was awaiting the 
arrival of the oxen, which had 
been taken down by a track 
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that required as careful negoti- 
ation as that of the waggon. 
The climbing of difficult hills 
was a sight Wilmot could not 
endure, because of the suffer- 
ing inflicted upon the patient, 
meek-eyed oxen. Frequently 
a couple of hours would be ex- 
pended in getting the waggon 
up @ hundred yards of steep 
incline by a process of zig- 
zagging that would have been 
easy but for the process of 
turning the sixty yards of 
oxen on the trek chain: more 
than half the load had to 
be removed before the ascent 
could be attempted, and labori- 
ously dragged up piece by 
piece. But the new track dis- 
covered by Smeer got grad- 
ually better, and the time- and 
temper -exhausting mountain- 
eering became less frequent. 
Occasionally Wilmot and 
Hartley rode off the track a 
few miles to put up a buck 
or bustard and guinea -fowl, 
that relieved the monotony of 
the eternal tinned meats. But 
Hartley was not in favour of 
these excursions: he was fear- 
ful of encountering some wan- 
dering party of Boers, whose 
suspicions might be excited 
and cause delay, while they 
communicated with the dis- 
trict field-cornet. Hartley had 
thoughtfully provided himself 
with a prospector’s licence in 
proper form; but it was more 
than probable that the field- 
cornet would not be able to 
read it, and would insist on his 
right to prevent progress until 
an interpreter had been found. 
The Johannesburg papers had 
lately recorded cases of trav- 
ellers being detained many days 
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until their documents had been 
verified, and with all his cour- 
age Hartley feared the con- 
sequences of having his name 
brought prominently under the 
notice of Boer officialdom. It 
had taken too great an interest 
in him of late. 

On the tenth day of the 
trek the expected happened. 
They came upon an elderly 
Boer who, with his family 
and cattle, was trekking to 
his winter farm. His waggon 
was outspanned a few miles 
to the right, on the road 
that Hartley would have been 
travelling, but that it led 
through a dorp he was anxious 
to avoid. 

The Boer pulled up fifty 
yards from the party, and sat 
in the saddle reconnoitring. 
After a time he cautiously 
advanced, announced that he 
was Van Enter of the Ermelo 
district, and put the custom- 
ary questions to the travellers. 
Smeer acted as spokesman. 

Instead of allaying suspicion, 
the old man’s presence had the 
opposite effect. Van Enter 
could understand a party of 
ignorant Rooineks travelling 
off the road, but it puzzled 
him to find such a blunder 
made by a Boer like Johannes 
Smeer, and with Afrikander 
directness he put his suspicion 
into words. With tactless 
bluntness Smeer confessed that 
the Rooinek had chosen the 
route, as he did not want to 
pass through dorps. 

Hartley heard the foolish 
statement, and drew on his 
resourcefulness promptly. 

“‘T have gone off the road to 
find the elandsboontje [elands- 
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bean]. I have an Irish doctor 
with me who makes good medi- 
cine out of it for my sickness.” 

Van Enter grew interested. 
Next to the Predikant, the 
Boer respects the doctor, and 
is often more willing to hear of 
a new physic than of a cure by 
faith and prayer. 

“Have you seen any elands- 
boontje?” Hartley went on, 
well knowing that the plant 
was very rare in that region. 
“We have been told that there 
is a kind hereabouts worth all 
the others.” 

Van Enter was completely 
bluffed. He came up to the 
waggon, which had stopped, 
shook hands with grave re- 
spect with Wilmot the Irish 
doctor, accepted a soupie of 
brandy, and entered into 
general conversation. All the 
time he was eyeing the gear. 

“What is that?” at last he 
asked. 

Hartley told the story made 
to fit the load. 

“Whose farm are you going 
to prospect?” was the next 
question. 

Hartley was not prepared 
for this, and mentioned a name 
haphazard. 

Van Enter was puzzled. He 
knew, he said, every Boer in 
the district mentioned, but had 
never heard of Eckbout. 

“He isin Pretoria. He went 
to fight Jameson,” Hartley ex- 
plained. 

“What were you doing when 
Jameson came in?” was the 
next embarrassing question. 

“Prospecting on the .Hast 
Rand.” 

“ And your friend the doctor, 
where was he?”’ 
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“He is only just come into 
the land.” 

“Did he, then, come with 
Jameson ?” 

Hartley laughed. “Did I 
not say he was an Irishman?” 

Van Enter was_ silenced. 
After a pause he inquired 
whether the doctor would 
ride over to the waggon and 
see his vrouw, who had been 
sick for many months. 

Hartley answered that 
nothing would make the doctor 
happier, and in low tones he 
explained the situation to 
Wilmot. It had been arranged 
beforehand that he was in 
emergency to play such a 
réle. An Irishman was not a 
schelm Rooinek in Boer esteem, 
and if he were, his medical 
qualifications atoned. 

Van Enter rode off to pre- 
pare his wife for the visit, 
while Wilmot got ready the 
physic, without which academic 
qualifications counted for noth- 
ing. He made up a big bottle- 
ful of a harmless liquid com- 
pounded of liquorice, cayenne 
pepper, Worcester sauce, and 
salt. It contained all the ex- 
ternal essentials of good physic, 
being black, thick, and nause- 
ous, and, doubtless, equally 
efficacious for internal and ex- 
ternal application. 

Hartley and Wilmot rode 
over after their oxen had been 
outspanned and the midday 
meal disposed of. They found 
the usual multitudinous family 
of barefooted children, as 
healthy as dirty, who for the 
most part dodged the ceremony 
of handshaking, probably in 
awe of the doctor and his art. 
Mrs Van Enter, fat and ponder- 
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ous, lay curled up on the 
bedding that covered the 
bottom of the covered waggon. 
She listened apathetically to 
her husband’s description of 
the doctor’s abilities, and be- 
gan a long recital of her ail- 
ments since marriage. Hartley 
interpreted with a perfectly 
straight face, and sotto voce ad- 
vised that the administration 
of the physic be postponed to 
the last. 

“These Boers watch the 
effect of first doses very care- 
fully, and if anything should 
happen—well, we had better 
not be near.” 

The proceedings had been 
overlooked through a tear in 
the tilt-cloth by a bulky girl 
of about seventeen, who pres- 
ently showed herself at the 
front of the waggon. 

“‘ Mother,” said she, “ you are 
verneuked. This is no real 
doctor. It is Cecil Rhodes and 
Dr Jameson. Look!” and she 
thrust into her mother’s face 
a portrait of the great man 
cut from an English illustrated 
paper. 

The announcement of the 
presence of a puff-adder in 
the bed would not have 
caused more _ consternation. 
The woman stared from the 
picture to Hartley, and shrank 
back as if she feared he 
would strike her. Her hus- 
band gave one glance at the 
portrait, then put a hand on 
Hartley’s shoulder. 

“Are you Rhodes?” he de- 
manded ; “for if you be, then 
this doctor must be Jameson.” 

Wilmot was startled; for 
though he understood no Taal, 
the production of the portrait 
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gave him a clue to what was 
happening. Hartley preserved 
his self-control: he was fully 
alive to the menace of the 
danger. 

“If I were the millionaire 
Rhodes, should I be on trek 
with a rotten old waggon and 
a span of poor oxen?” he asked 
quietly. 

The objection was invincible. 
The wealth of Rhodes was 
proverbial, and wealth to a 
Boer always took the concrete 
form of good cattle and a brand- 
new gaily painted waggon. 
Van Enter had commented on 
the ramshackle appearance of 
Smeer’s transport plant. He 
turned to his daughter. 

“You are foolish, Kaatje. 
Rhodes has much money. 
What would he be doing with 
a span like that?” 

“But the Burghers took all 
his transport at Doornkop. It 
is Rhodes running away to 
Delagoa,” the girl protested 
with angry insistence. 

The situation looked serious, 
for this new argument weighed 
with. Van Enter, as feminine 
logic ever does with a Boer. 

“Did you ever hear that 
Rhodes could talk the Taal 
as I do? And what should 
Rhodes be doing here when he 
has all Cape Colony to move 
about in?” Hartley asked. 

Van Enter was still doubt- 
ful. The outside Boer had 
only partially awakened from 
the nightmare terrors of the 
Raid, and though the event 
was four months old, it was 
being discussed in the remote 
districts as if it were the sensa- 
tion of the previous week. 

“Suppose I were Rhodes,” 
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Hartley continued, “should I 
not make you sell me your 
waggon and oxen, which are so 
much better than mine? In- 
stead of that, I do not even 
tell youI wantthem. I letmy 
doctor physic your vrouw, and 
I give you a soupie of good 
brandy, taking nothing from 
you. Does that look like 
Rhodes?” 

Van Enter began to be im- 
pressed. The Boer conception 
of the character of the Colossus 
had been well presented. 

“ And you talk of likenesses. 
Many a foolish fellow has taken 
me for Rhodes, but I am not 
so nearly like him as you are to 
a Boer who stole my horse by 
Ermelo last year.” 

Van Enter looked uneasy for 
a few moments; then the 


humour of the situation ap- 
pealed to him, for he laughed, 


and Hartley knew that all 
danger was past, since laughter 
kills the reason in an Afri- 
kander. 

Within ten minutes Van 
Enter had produced his bottle 
of carefully-conserved dop 
brandy, Wilmot had adminis- 
tered a half-pint of his physic 
to the vrouw, who took it with 
the nonchalance and ease of a 
confirmed hypochondriac, and 
all parted as friends. 

Van Enter had invited 
Hartley to join forces with him 
and trek along the same route. 
The Yorkshireman quite ap- 
preciated the advantage of 
travelling under the escort of 
a Burgher known in and know- 
ing the district, and would 
have been glad to accept the 
offer. But the progress of a 
Boer on trek with his flocks 
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and herds was too tedious for 
an expedition costing £2 a-day 
for waggon-hire alone and 
rapidly running short of pro- 
visions. 

In order to allay any linger- 
ing suspicion on the part of 
the Boer, Hartley accepted his 
escort through the last dorp on 
the line of march, but was 
careful to make no stay there ; 
for dorp officialdom, having 
plenty of time on its hands, 
might proveinquisitive. Hart- 
ley did not feel comfortable till 
he was outspanned six miles 
beyond the dorp. He sent 
Smeer and the Kafirs back to 
make such purchases as were 
necessary, and took advantage 
of the dying moon to work a 
trek that put twenty miles 
between him and the repre- 
sentatives of Pretoria. 

The country had again be- 
come uniformly wild and diffi- 
cult, and a late rain had 
softened and cut up the roads 
into morass or gully. The oxen 
began to give up, and longer 
and more frequent rests and 
shorter treks were imperative. 

The waits gave Wilmot ample 
opportunity for gratifying his 
exploratory instinct by rides 
off the track in quest of game 
and topographical enlighten- 
ment. Hartley still strongly 
opposed these solitary excur- 
sions, and by way of deterrent 
told manystories of new-comers, 
and even old hands, being left 
to die in the veld as the result 
of a broken limb obtained while 
scaling some rugged height. 
Veld lore has hundreds of these 
records, all sufficiently tragic 
to need no embellishment. 

As they struck the road that 
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led to the once famous gold- 
fields of the Murchison Range, 
they came upon an object-lesson 
in one of the most pathetic 
memorials ever erected over a 
nameless grave. Beneath a 
large thorn-tree was a heap 
of stones, almost breast - high, 
which tradition says marks the 
resting-place of an unknown 
white man, who, with a native 
servant, was prospecting and 
hunting in this region in the 
early Kighties. He died from 
the effect of some such accident 
as Hartley prophesied for Wil- 
mot. Evidently the Kafir had 
possessed a larger share of the 
virtue of gratitude than is usu- 
ally accredited to his race, for 
he had carved on the trunk of 
the tree in large rude letters 
this simple tribute to his dead 
master— 


GOOD BAAS. 


The district contains many 
uninscribed memorials to the 
unknown wardens of the Em- 
pire who have fallen by the 
way, whose memory lives only 
in some distant home beyond 
the seas, or perchance in the 
breasts of the companions of 
the trek, who passed through 
the most heartrending of tra- 
vails that friendship can suffer, 
—watching one die to whom 
no help can be given, then dig- 
ging his lonely grave and leav- 
ing him to the eternal solitude 
of the wilderness. Twice had 
Hartley undergone this ordeal, 
and the sight of these tragic 
reminders of the shadows of 
the veld depressed him for the 
rest of that day. 

“Wilmot,” said he, as the 
two sat smoking under the 
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waggon that evening, “I want 
you to make a note of something 
I have forgotten. If we pull 
this thing through, and sny- 
thing should happen to me like 
that ’—he had been telling the 
story of the death and burial of 
a companion in Mashonaland— 
“all my share goes to Clarie. 
But bear in mind, Wilmot, only 
on condition that she doesn’t 
marry that——” 

He jerked his pipe in the 
direction where Smeer was 
sleeping wrapped in _ his 
blankets. 

“Tl see it through, Dick; 
but there’s no occasion to talk 
of pegging out.” 

“T’ve got to finish up some- 
where; why not now? It 
would be like my luck to knock 
under just as I had pulled off 
the biggest thing in my life.” 

This was the first time 


Hartley had made any reference 


to what Wilmot had long since 
guessed was an understanding 
between him and Clarie. He 
felt encouraged to put a 
question— 

“T suppose if it’s not a 
funeral here, it will be a mar- 
riage there?” 

Hartley replied quite frankly : 

“Yes, it’s all fixed up. At 
any rate, I think it is, or it 
would be if I was not such an 
ass when it comes to talking to 
women. Look here”—he be- 
came very earnest — “I don’t 
know whether it’s the same 
with other chaps, but when 
I’m away from Clarie I can 
think of all sorts of things I 
want to say to her, and the 
proper way to say them, but 
I’m hanged if it doesn’t all slip 
away as soon as I get within 
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range, and I can only drivel. 
Rum, isn’tit? Ican say what’s 
on my mind to men, and I have 
told the wife of an up-country 
canteen-keeper what I thought 
of her cooking and her dirty 
bedroom, but as soon as I get 
with Clarie I’m frozen.” 

. “How did you manage with 
—the other one?” 

“Don’t talk of her. She was 
not the same class as Clarie. 
Man, but it makes me wicked 
when I think what a fool I was 
over her. You see, she was the 
first good-looking woman that 
I had seen in the country,— 
women of any kind were scarce 
on the Rand in those days, and 
I suppose I was a bit of a 
griffin. But it served me right. 
Her bolting with the marriage- 
presents was rough on me, as 
I had to pay for them all. It 
made me look a fool. Yes, I 


eould talk to her all right: not 
that I had much chance, she 
did all that; there was no shy- 


ness about her. But never 
mind her. What about you? 
Who gets your pile if anything 
happens? Hendrika?” 

Wilmot laughed. “A man 
doesn’t leave a fortune to the 
first girl that amuses him.” 

Hartley looked up quickly, 
then puffed at his pipe and 
relit it—sure sign of mental 
perturbation. 

“She amuses you, eh? Is 
there any one else?” 

“Yes, my mother. 
her a bit.” 

Hartley seemed relieved, and 
the hard, angry look that usu- 
ally prefaced trouble melted. 

“Now you talk sense. Like 
to hear a chap talk of his 


I owe 
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We're selfish brutes, 
Write her name and 


mother. 
Wilmot. 
address.” 
During the next few days 
Hartley became curiously 
morose. He was in a morbid 
humour, that manifested itself 
in captious criticism of every- 
thing South African, and 
railing against the fate which 
had bound him to the country. 
It is a psychological condition 
that most home-born Colonials 
suffer from at times, and its 
effect on the new-comer, keenly 
appreciative of his new en- 
vironment, is irritating and 
depressing. The prospect of 
being able to return to the 
homeland seemed to have in- 
tensified the seamy side of the 
life that had been his for 
twenty years. Wilmot found 
him a sore impediment to the 
full enjoyment of an experience 
that stirred the spirit of adven- 
ture latent in the breast of the 
British boy—and Wilmot was 
little more. Hartley took a 
malicious delight in deprecating 
all those phases of the life of 
the veld that charmed his im- 
pressionable companion. He 
refused to see either sense or 
pleasure in Wilmot’s fondness 
for squatting over a camp-fire 
that only repaid the toil of 
feeding it by belching its 
smoke and flame in his face 
with every gust. If he did 
come near it, it was because 
the smoke drove away the 
swarms of winged insects that 
made it impossible to burn a 
lamp under the stuffy waggon- 
tent. He refused to eat the 
buck shot with so much toil by 
Wilmot because it was taste- 
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less, and the fish because they 
were bony. Even Wilmot was 
bound to confess that the 
poetry of a bed in the grass 
beneath the canopy of heaven, 
fanned by the gentle zephyrs of 
the silent night, degenerated 
into very rough prose after he 
had twice been trampled by a 
prowling ox, found a snake in 
his blanket, and his body cov- 
ered with crawling ants. After 
that he slept beneath the 
waggon-tilt, preferring the close 
unwholesome atmosphere, the 
mosquitoes, and moths, to the 
larger horrors of the bivouac 
by the camp-fire. Very early 
in the trek he had accepted 
Hartley’s assurance that the 
sun could be safely left to rise 
without his supervision. On 


the one or two occasions that 
he had conformed to the con- 
vention that requires travellers 
to rise at daybreak to enthuse 


over the sunrise in the mount- 
ains, the poetic spirit had been 
damped by the soul-searching 
chilliness of the morning mist, 
and his lungs choked by the 
smoke from the fire of damp 
wood. A few more such dis- 
enchantments, and the iterative 
grumbling of his companion, 
completely killed the gipsy 
spirit in him, and reaction set 
in. He began to feel the dis- 
comforts of the trek,—the mono- 
tonous fare of tinned meats; 
the coarse underdone bread 
baked in the gritty ashes; the 
tea and coffee so similar in 
taste and appearance that they 
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could be substituted without 
detection; the ever-present 
thirst, that he feared and 
loathed to quench with the 
muddy liquid of the turbid 
streams; and, worse than all, 
the necessity of abstaining 
from washing, because of the 
filthy water, but mainly for 
the reason that the sun-burned 
skin could not bear the torture. 
Then the sufferings of the 
wretched oxen under the lash 
and the strain of a load too 
great filled him with passion- 
ate repugnance, and the ap- 
proach to a hill or bad place in 
the road was always the signal 
for him to ride out of sight 
and sound of the cruel work. 
The first experience of an ox- 
waggon trek is ever a sore 
trial to the man who has any 
tenderness in his heart for 
animals. Then if, as sometimes 
happened, an accession of trav- 
eller’s trials goaded Wilmot to 
an expression of disgust and 
disappointment, another pe-. 
culiarity of the old Colonial 
showed itself in Hartley, who 
sneered at him for a tenderfoot, 
and wound up a seething re- 
buke of his effeminacy by de- 
manding to know why he re- 
mained in a country so obnox- 
ious. Wilmot would feel hurt 
at the absence of logic and 
justice, for he had not seen 
enough of the Colonial to know 
that, like a parent, he claimed 
the right to disparage his off- 
spring, but resented the same 
privilege in another. 
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CHAPTER XIII—BLACKMATIL. 


But, despite drawbacks and 
discomforts, the trek had pros- 
pered exceedingly. No officious 
field - cornet had intruded his 
unwelcome person, and not a 
soul suspected the secret of the 
neatly - painted timbers that 
occupied so little room in the 
waggon, yet formed a burden 
whose magnitude the unfor- 
tunate oxen knew too well. 
Old Smeer proved through- 
out an expert transport 
rider, knowing and doing his 
difficult work in a manner 


that excited the profoundest 
admiration of Wilmot, to whom 
it came as a revelation that the 
driving of a span of oxen was 
an art of wondrous complexity. 
Never for a minute could the 
vigilance of the driver be re- 


laxed. The brake demanded 
as much care as the tiller of a 
sailing-boat, and Smeer’s hand 
was fifty times in the hour 
tightening or loosening the 
screw to check the waggon as 
it rushed down an incline, or 
ease it over a boulder that 
would have wrecked anything 
save a South African waggon. 
When not at the brake, Smeer 
was wielding the huge whip 
that cracked and whistled in 
the air with a sweep as deft 
and clean as that of the rod 
and line in the hand of a 
practised thrower of the fly, 
and its biting lash would take 
a delicate strip of skin out of 
the hide of an ox thirty feet 
away, and within an inch of 
the spot aimed at. Yet amid 
this expenditure of ceaseless 


effort Smeer kept up his in- 
terminable cheering and threat- 
ening in the Volapuk of the 
span that is understood by 
every trek ox from Cape 
Agulhas to the Zambesi. 
Little wonder that the moment 
the last ox had been released 
from the span the old man 
threw down his whip and 
crawled under the waggon. 
Like the animals, he could 
sleep at will, but, unlike them, 
at unbroken length. His com- 
panions had little of his society 
during the outspan. When 
awake he spoke little, except to 
the Kafirs, cooked his own food, 
and never by any chance mani- 
fested the slightest curiosity as 
to the objective of the journey. 
Wilmot remarked on this, and 
asked Hartley how he thought 
the old man would behave when 
he found, as he must, sooner or 
later, that he had been assist- 
ing in the perpetration of a 
crime held in especial detesta- 
tion by his race. 

“‘ Let’s wait till he finde out,” 
was Hartley’s reply. 

Only once did the old man 
fail at his work. One day, 
towards the end of an easy 
trek, he turned to answer a 
question addressed to him by 
Hartley, riding behind. That 
moment the waggon took a 
plunge into a hollow, and be- 
fore Smeer could screw up the 
brake the increasing momentum 
had gained the mastery. The 
waggon overran the two after- 
oxen or wheelers, dragging the 
poor brutes over the fortun- 
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ately smooth ground, then 
crashed into a _ projecting 
boulder that smashed the near 
front wheel into matchwood. 

The three men gazed at each 
other, speechless in the face of 
a calamity so terrific. Hartley 
was the first to recover. 

“This means a week’s out- 
span, while we hunt the country 
for a farmer who has a spare 
wheel. Where is the nearest 
farm, Johannes?” 

Johannes honestly confessed 
ignorance, and with the mad- 
dening disregard for time that 
is part of Boer religion, coolly 
proposed to ride back till he 
met Van Enter, who, knowing 
the country, might be able to 
tell them where to look for 
help. In the absence of a more 
practical suggestion this was 
adopted, and at sun-up next 
morning the old man set off 
cheerily on what might prove 
a fifty-mile ride, his sole susten- 
ance for the two days’ journey 
a strip of biltong that hung 
from his ancient saddle, and 
looked part of it. 

“There will be nothing for 
us to do for a week except eat 
up our stores,” said Hartley at 
breakfast ; “so I’ll ride ahead 
and look at the track, and 
maybe go on to ’Mpfeu’s kraal 
to arrange for Kafirs to carry 
in the gear in the event of our 
getting no wheel.” 

Half an hour later he was 
away, and Wilmot sat, a soli- 
tary white man in a region 
virgin and silent as any in 
South Africa. 

There was no other horse, 
therefore his excursions were 
perforce limited to such areas 
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as he could traverse afoot. He 
missed the companionship of 
Hartley terribly the first day, 
but on the next Golosh modestly 
proposed an excursion to a not 
too distant valley where some 
good fishing was to be had. 
The mission-school training had 
not eradicated the innate in- 
stinct for the life of the veld. 
The Kafir knew much of 
veld - craft, and the observant 
Wilmot learned much from 
him, for their environment 
supplied ample material. Game 
abounded, from the graceful 
springbok and lordly though 
fast-disappearing koodoo, with 
its horns like billiard-cues, to 
the liliputian of the buck 
species, the beautiful little 
peattie, no bigger than a toy- 
terrier and quite as sprightly 
and alert. The pool that pro- 
vided the fish was also the 
home of an ugly though harm- 
less six-foot iguana, of whom 
fearsome stories are told by the 
Boers. At the instigation of 
Golosh, Wilmot watched for 
hours in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of that apocryphal 
python which has swallowed 
several spans of oxen in various 
parts of South Africa since the 
day, thirty years ago, when he 
was discovered by a truthful 
and oprecht Burgher at Won- 
derfontein finishing the four 
survivors of a flock of sheep. 
The python did not materialise, 
but a ten-foot black mamba 
appeared as substitute, and 
ruthlessly upset all travellers’ 
tales of his ferocity in the 
presence of man by scuttling 
to cover at lightning speed. 
Golosh, like most christianised 
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Kafirs, had a keen perception 
of what interested white men 
recently “out,” and needed 
very little encouragement to 
exercise it. He had accom- 
panied the author of ‘Ten Days 
in South Africa’ on his ad- 
ventures, and had earned im- 
mortality by an appreciative 
and honourable mention in that 
authoritative work, for which 
he had supplied much of the 
material. He knew, he said, 
where lions, crocodiles, hippo- 
potami, and elephants were to 
be found, all conveniently near 
their outspan. He was a 
veritable Jamrach, prepared 
to supply any wild animal the 
credulous traveller might fancy, 
but the non-appearance of the 
creatures at last excited Wil- 
mot’s suspicions, and he ex- 
pressed them in _ suitable 


language. 


Golosh was equal to the 


emergency. ‘All these ani- 
mals are here,” said he, “but 
most Englishmen are hard to 
make believe. I never tell Baas 
Hartley of these things, for he 
believes so little that he would 
make me go and find them, and 
you know Boers won’t let Kafirs 
carry guns, so why should I go 
into danger?” 

“But if these things are in 
the land, why should Baas 
Hartley not believe you?” Wil- 
mot asked. 

“Because he says he knows 
Christian Kafirs,” 

Wilmot did not pursue the 
subject. 

One morning Golosh made 
a disconcerting discovery. He 
brought a handful of cartridges, 
explaining that they had fallen 
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out of the big timber on the 
waggon. Wilmot suppressed 
his consternation, and at the 
first opportunity examined the 
gear. The end of one of the 
laager timbers had warped, 
through exposure to the sun, 
and loosened the nails that held 
the two parts. The shock that 
had smashed the wheel had also 
strained and split the boards 
that masqueraded as solid tim- 
bers, and a dozen cartridges 
had fallen out, while others 
were sufficiently exposed to re- 
veal the nature of the lining of 
the head gear. 

Wilmot was in a fever of 
anxiety to know whether Smeer 
had penetrated their secret, but 
he dared not excite the curiosity 
of Golosh by asking questions. 
He contrived an excuse for 
sending him and the other 
Kafirs away from the waggon, 
while he hastily repaired the 
damage and covered it with a 
heavy packing-case. The dis- 
covery scared and worried him. 
He mounted guard over the 
waggon all day, and lay awake 
half the night, fearing that the 
secret would be probed by the 
Kafirs while he slept. Once he 
ventured to ask Golosh if he 
had found any more cartridges, 
but if the boy suspected any- 
thing his manner did not be- 
tray him. Wilmot tried to 
persuade himself that the secret 
was intact, but the damage 
was so glaringly apparent that 
he found it difficult to believe 
the naturally inquisitive and 
keen-eyed Kafirs had not de- 
tected it. Golosh’s silence on 
the matter was also terribly 
suspicious, for a Kafir will talk 
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for an hour over trifles less 
important, and exhaust his 
vocabulary and his cunning in 
an attempt to prove that he 
had nothing to do with the 
accident. 

The time passed with deadly 
slowness, now that Wilmot 
dared not leave the vicinity of 
the waggon. He had nothing 
to read, so in sheer desperation 
he inspanned Golosh as tutor, 
and tried to learn a few Kafir 
words and phrases. But the 
ever-present anxiety obtruded 
itself to the exclusion of aught 
else, and Golosh marvelled at 
the dulness of his pupil, and 
one day expressed himself in 
terms that would have ensured 
him a vigorous thrashing had 
Baas Hartley heard him. 

“T don’t think white men 
are as Clever as natives in some 
things,” said he. “I speak 
well and good the English, the 
Hollands, the Taal, the Basuto, 
some Griqua, and the Zulu, but 
you Englishmen speak only 
your own tongue, and speak 
Zulu like children.” 

Johannes Smeer returned 
the fourth day after his de- 
parture. He seemed concerned 
at the absence of Hartley, but 
beyond a curt intimation that 
the wheel was coming had 
little to say about his mission, 
taking refuge in his unfamili- 
arity with English. Wilmot 
watched him closely, and 
thought he hovered at the 
back of the waggon much 
more than was necessary for 
an examination of a broken 
wheel at the other end. Two 
days later Hartley returned, 
bringing with him a fine-look- 
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ing Kafir, whom he introduced 
as Bulalie, head induna to 
*Mpfeu. Smeer treated the 
induna with the unconcealed 
brusquerie and masterfulness 
that the Boer displays towards 
all Kafirs, whether chiefs or 
kitchen - boys, and accepted 
Hartley’s half-truthful explan- 
ation of his presence with 
marked disapproval. 

*‘T have the wheel; we want 
no strange Kafirs to help us,” 
he said curtly. 

Hartley inquired where the 
wheel was. 

“It doesn’t come till you 
and I have had an indaba” 
(serious talk). 

Hartley looked puzzled, and 
Wilmot’s heart beat fast, for 
Smeer had spoken in English, 
and with a marked emphasis 
that satisfied him the secret 
was out. 

“Give me a minute before 
you talk to him,” he whispered, 
and walked away, Hartley 
following. When out of ear- 
shot Wilmot, in a few words, 
told of the matter of the cart- 
ridges and his _ suspicions. 
Hartley was silent for a time, 
then his habitual promptitude 
asserted itself. 

“Then he knows, and is 
going to blackmail us. He 
doesn’t leave this place if he 
plays monkey. I'll hear what 
he has to say. Keep cool and 
stand by me,” he whispered, 
and walked up to Smeer. 

“Well, what about the 
wheel?” he asked in English. 

“Come where we can talk 


and I'll tell you,” the old man 
answered in the Taal. 
“No, speak English. My 
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partner must hear what you 
have to say.” 

Smeer, disregarding the 
warning, went on in the Taal. 

“You are doing a wicked 
thing, Hartley, and you are 
going to bring trouble on me, an 
oprecht Burgher of the State.” 

“Don’t preach, tell me what 
you know and what you want. 
I suppose you want more 
money ?” 

Smeer seemed surprised at 
the fearless, almost threatening 
tone. 

“Yes, I ought to have more 
money, I am doing a wrong 
thing.” 

“How?” 

“You are taking cartridges 
to the Magatese Kafirs.” 

“Suppose I am, how are you 
going to stop me?” 

“ Ach, Mr Hartley, you think 
because I am an Afrikander 
that I am not slim. I have 
told my friends, those who are 
letting me have the wheel, and 
if I am not back with them 
to-morrow to tell them all is 
right they are coming to catch 
you. You cannot get away, 
so you must give me what I 
want.” 

“What do you want?” 
Hartley asked, after a suc- 
cessful struggle to resist his 
natural impulse to knock the 
old man down. 

“It is this, Mr Hartley, I 
know you are going to get 
diamonds for these cartridges.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“Did you not tell Clarie and 
Coos Piet that you are after 
diamonds, and do I not know 
that there are no diamonds 
north of the Vaal River, just 
as there is no gold south of it? 
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And do I not know that these 
Kafir chiefs have many? You 
see, I have thought this thing 
out very hard and strong, Mr 
Hartley.” 

“Well, come to business; 
what do you want to make 
it right with your friends?” 

“Mr Hartley, you know I 
want money that I may do 
no more transport riding and 
marry Clarie.” 

“How much?” 

“T want £500, and you must 
promise to make Clarie want 
to marry me.” 

Hartley laughed. 

“You must bea fool, Johannes, 
or you would know that no man 
can make a woman change her 
mind when it is a matter of 
liking or disliking.” 

“ Ach, but you are slim with 
women. She will do what you 
tell her.” 

Hartley lit up his pipe and 
bungled it. 

“Look here, Johannes, I'll 
make a bargain with you. You 
say you want money to marry 
Clarie. I can give you that, 
but I cannot give you the 
woman if she refuses, but, as 
you say, I have good ways 
with her. Now, Clarie does 
not like you, but you can do 
much to alter that?” 

“How? Tell me how, Mr 
Hartley?” the old man asked 
eagerly. 

“You must take your Bible 
oath that you will make it 
right with your friends and 
help me through; then I will 
give you £500, and tell Clarie 
that you are truly an oprecht 
Burgher, because you keep your 
word and do not lead the blind 
into a pitfall.” 
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“And will you say to her 
that she must marry me?” 

“T will tell her she must do 
so if she can like you, and you 
can help her to do that by 
doing what I say.” 

“Mr Hartley, I will take 
my Bible oath to anything you 
wish.” 

‘“That’s all right, Johannes. 
Now about your friends. How 
much do they want?” 

“Nothing. I said nothing 
to them, for I did not know 
about the cartridges till my 
Kafirs told me when I came 
back yesterday. Ach, Mr 
Hartley, but I am slim,” and 
the old man leant against the 
waggon and laughed a shrill 
falsetto. 

“Then they don’t know any- 
thing at all?” 

“T have no friends, man. 
Van Enter told me where I 
should find an old waggon left 
in a marsh about eight hours 
from here, and I found it; and 
I am going to take my boys 
and bring the wheel away,” and 
he laughed long and loudly. 

“So you have verneuked 
me?” 

Smeer could not speak. He 
simply nodded assent, and con- 
tinued to let out his piercing 
staccato shrieks. 

“With all his cunning he 
has overreached himself,” was 
Wilmot’s remark when Hartley 
told him the story. 

“How?” 

“He has no security.” 

Next moment he regretted 
his speech. Hartley turned on 
him furiously. 

“No security ! 


Damn you, 
is that still your idea of me? 
Don’t you know that Dick 
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Hartley never goes back on his 
word? Do you take me fora 
Boer verneuker? No wonder 
you thought I had sold you at 
Pretoria. I tell you 1 shall 
keep every part of my agree- 
ment. I shall pay him his five 
hundred, and out of my share, 
mind you.” 

Wilmot became profusely 
apologetic and penitent, but 
Hartley was long in being 
soothed. He had been badly 
hurt on his most sensitive 
point, and declined all ex- 
planation. He called up 
Smeer. “Johannes, do you 
think I mean what I have 
said to you?” he demanded. 

“Why, surely, Mr Hartley, 
you always speak true words.” 
He looked from one to the 
other, wonderingly. 

“T want my friend here to 
bear witness, so that if any- 
thing should happen to me 
he will know what I have 
promised.” 

He repeated in English the 
terms of his undertaking to 
Smeer. 

“Now swear that you'll see 
that I carry out my promise,” 
and he framed the customary 
oath familiar to Afrikanders. 
Wilmot repeated it with his 
right hand raised. “Are you 
satisfied now?” Hartley asked. 

“Quite, but there was no 
necessity for this.” 

“You made the necessity. 
You see other people trust 
me.” Hartley lit his pipe in 
the usual bungling style, and 
walked away to cool down. 

Half an hour was occupied 
in the process. Then he came 
up to where Wilmot was lying 
under the waggon, and, squat- 
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ting beside him, gave him an 
account of the trip to the 
kraal. 

“It’s all right,” said he. 
“’Mpfeu is drinking heavily, 
but his induna, Bulalie, is 
keeping a strong hand over 
affairs of state, and will see 
us through.” 

“‘ Did you see the diamonds ?” 
Wilmot inquired eagerly. 

Hartley looked hard at him. 

“Man, but you are a doubt- 
ing Thomas! Yes, I saw the 
diamonds, though I didn’t ask 
to. What is more, I have 
selected those I want, and I 
reckon there are twenty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth, or I am no 
judge of stones.” 

“TI suppose there is no fear 
of the old savage going back 
on his bargain — refusing to 
pay when he has got the 
Wilmot put the ques- 
tion hesitatingly. 

“Do you think I should 


gun?” 
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have taken all this risk and 
trouble on an off-chance?. No, 
sir, you may believe it or not, 
but I would rather take the 
bare word of a raw Kafir in 
a business like this than the 
sworn declaration of any white 
man I know.” Hartley an- 
swered with a fierceness that 
completely decided Wilmot 
that he would not again give 
expression to any doubts he 
might have. He watched with 
mingled admiration and as- 
tonishment the bold and un- 
hesitating manner in which 
Hartley displayed to the in- 
duna the evidence of the keep- 
ing of his part of the bargain. 
Smeer took the three Kafirs 
for the wheel early next morn- 
ing, and returned with it before 
noon the following day. The 
journey was resumed that even- 
ing by the light of the moon, 
and for the first time for a 
week Wilmot slept peacefully. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the turn of the road I 
swung round in my saddle and 
waved a hand to the justices of 
the peace. They waved back, 
and one of them shouted some- 
thing. They appeared as a 
painting made up of broad- 
brimmed hats, beards, and 
flourished arms, shut in a 
framework whose one side was 
the bark wall of the bush pub: 
the top of the frame was the 
bark roof of the verandah, 
while the other side was a 
gnarled verandah - post, — the 
whole picture softly shrouded 
in tobacco-smoke and the deep- 
ening twilight. Good fellows, 


all in the prime of life then, 
they are well on the downhill 
track by now. As I write this 


I wave my hand to them again 
across the years. They had 
perhaps stretched their con- 
sciences somewhat to send hap- 
pily on his road a youngster 
who had taken their thoughts 
back to England for a couple 
of hours; but I knew that their 
justice would have been even- 
handed and English enough in 
any cause that mattered at 
all. 

I was riding a horse bor- 
rowed from a cattle station 
that lay about half-way be- 
tween the court-house and the 
sheep-camp. Roughly, I had 
fifty miles to ride to get to this 
place, and I had brought no 
food with me; for I had started 
away in a too great jubilation 
at my success in court, mixed 
with an overwhelming sense of 
rushing, in a somewhat hero- 
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like pose perhaps, upon the 
duty still to be done. I was 
riding alone through the illim- 
itable bush, that only a tick or 
two backwards of eternity’s 
clock had never known a 
booted tread nor an iron-shod 
hoof-track. Conjuring to my- 
self the sensation that I was 
the first man to plunge into 
the heart of this fickle contin- 
ent, it did not take long, you 
may be sure, until I was being 
followed by mighty herds of 
cattle all my own; great tracts 
of the land were mine ; by the 
side of a deep mirageous lagoon 
there sprang up a deep mirage- 
ous homestead, creeper-covered, 
and, yes,—though I knew she 
would never leave England for 
this rough life, though for 
aught I knew she was wife 
and mother now,—I had taken 
all these great possessions, I 
would take her too, and I 
pictured her mirageously there 
on the deep verandah, looking 
out, waiting for me... My 
horse stumbled badly, and the 
mirage melted from me and 
flew to its home among the 
dreams, where it will live 
always, for dreams are death- 
less. 
It was almost dark: as I 
pulled my horse to his feet 
again I peered down at the 
track. I knew at once, but 
would not believe; so getting 
quickly to the ground, I made 
quite certain, and while doing 
so came into possession of much 
the same feeling that a man 
must have who bobs up and 
F 
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down in mid-ocean and sees 
the stern-lights of his steamer 
growing steadily smaller. I 
was off the road and travelling 
on a small bridle-track, with 
no knowledge as to how long 
I had been doing so. 

With subsequent years of ex- 
perience my bump of locality 
never arrived at any great 
dimensions: at that time it 
must have been no bump, but 
a depression. I dragged my 
horse round to examine the 
track behind him, dragged him 
back again to look at it in 
front ; then, lest the road 
should be on one side or the 
other and close by, I led him 
first to one side and then to 
the other. Suddenly my heart 
dropped into the pit of my 
stomach, and I felt as if the 
only friend left to me on earth 
had been stricken dead at my 
side, for it came to me as such 
a blow that I had turned round 
so often that, fool that I was, I 
didn’t even know from which 
direction I had come along the 
bridle-track. In a foolish panic 
I threw myself into the saddle 
and plunged off into the night, 
swept along by the lost feeling 
in all its first sharp uncompre- 
hending agony: to be still, to 
think, to reason, was for the 
time impossible. Presently I 
got down again. The little 
bridle- track with its last 
slender thread of hope that I 
was running it the right way 
had slipped from under me in 
the darkness. I remembered 
that a little way back my horse 
had shied to the left: I dragged 
him to the right, peering at the 
ground, farther on, and peered 
again, still a little farther. 
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There was no track. I was 
utterly and hopelessly lost in 
the bush—bushed, as the bush- 
man Calls it. 

I knew that there were men 
who rode at night guiding 
themselves by the stars: for 
me, even if I had known how 
to pick my stars and keep to 
them, I had no idea under what 
particular constellation lay the 
station I was making for. I 
knew that there were men who 
rode by instinct,—men who, as 
the phrase goes, “you could 
not bush,” for having once been 
to a place, they could, if need 
were, go to it again through 
black darkness years after- 
wards from an utterly different 
point of the compass. I would 
have bartered away whole king- 
doms that night for one spark 
of this instinct whereby to light 
a candle in my brain that would 
guide me back to the lost road. 

I pulled myself together, sat 
down upon a log, filled my pipe, 
and litit. With my first reason- 
ing moment came the sting of 
the tardy knowledge that had I 
done this when I first found 
myself wrong I should in all 
probability have been right 
again a few minutes after- 
wards. I remembered one of 
the old shepherds saying it: 
“Soon as ever yer know yer 
don’t know, pull out yer pipe 
and ’ave a draw.” My smoke 
only rammed home the com- 
pleteness of my impotence. I 
might start off at any degree 
of a circle drawn around my 
feet, then, even if I could keep 
straight, it was 359 chances to 
one that I went in the wrong 
direction, which of course was 
an exaggeration; but at the 
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time it seemed the sum-total 
of all I had learnt in about 
thirteen years of schooling—of 
so much use in the wilderness 
is an expensive education. 

The horse, meanwhile, had 
nibbled all the grass he could 
get without tightening the 
rein, and began to pull at it 
with irritating little jerks that 
he might get farther afield. 
Once more, as it had done in 
the matter of the sheep-dog, 
the rage of impotence fell upon 
me like a fiash,—let only those 
throw stones who have known 
these things and kept an even 
temper. I jumped to my feet, 
and the poor beast raised his 
head and looked at me with 
just surprise enough to cock 
one ear. 

“ Horses have gone straight 
home for a thousand miles,” I 
said, and at the word I struck 
him with my fist full force 
upon the mouth ; . “you 
won't for a single night. . . 
I’m hard put to it, put to it, 
d’yer hear? ... I must get 
back to the sheep, you brute, 
you know that; ... you could 
take me, you won't.” 

At each of the words you 
see italicised here I kicked him 
cruelly in the ribs, for after the 
first blow my fingers refused to 
shut, and were as full of pain 
as though they were all broken. 
I have been sorry for this ever 
since, and shall be for the rest 
of my life. It is no defence, 
but I have seen worse things 
done by men who have been 
greatly and justly loved, and 
to whom no amount of power 
would bring one touch of 
cruelty. 

To get back to the sheep 
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with all speed had become an 
obsession. I still saw myself 
arriving within a reasonable 
time, reporting what I had 
done, and getting commenda- 
tion for it, I was itching to 
make Rarman grateful to me; 
that was to be my triumph. 
. . « It couldn’t be that this 
scheme should fall to pieces 
because of a few minutes’ 
dreaming. I laughed; of course 
not, there would be luck. To 
stay where I was would be to 
go mad again ; I must take the 
360th chance. Out loud I made 
an elaborately worded apology 
to the horse, took him into my 
counsel, and told him finally 
that I was. going to leave the 
matter in his hands, or, strictly 
speaking, to his feet. Climbing 
to the saddle again, I threw 
the reins on his neck, and 
touched him with the spurs. 
According to most horse-stories, 
I thought he would at any rate 
take me to water; I was be- 
ginning to get thirsty. ... 
After riding for what seemed 
about an hour, the horse sud- 
denly stopped dead, and pre- 
sently, as a tired beast often 
will, turned his head round and 
touched my right leg, as who 
should say, “About time you 
got off, isn’t it?” 

I looked round at the trees, 
then down at the ground. — 
There was something un- 
cannily, nay, aggressively and 
damnably familiar about the 
place. It seemed as if this 
tiny plot of the bushland that 
I was looking down at were a 
face, and that the face was 
smiling up at me sardonically 
in the light of the newly risen 
half moon. For a moment I 
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held the horrible suspicion at 
bay, and laughed back at the 
ground face; but the laugh 
stuck in my throat, and—lI 
can say it now—came near to 
being a sob. . That log 
with the jagged hollow limb 
sticking out of it, the closely 
nibbled grass—no, the hideous 
thing must be impossible. I 
got myself to ground slowly, 
jeering again at the suspicion. 

All the while I knew it was 
the truth, and there, so that 
nothing should be wanting to 
drive it home, was my own 
sheath-knife, stuck in the log. 
I had left it there after cut- 
ting my fill of tobacco. As I 
dragged the knife out of the 
wood and looked stupidly at 
my initials carved on the 
handle, my heart went to 
water in me, and I shivered 
with fear, for now indeed was 
I lost, and the arch curse of 
the lost man had come upon 
me, to wander in a perpetual 
circle, always under the im- 
pression that I was going 
straight. 

I felt beaten, cowed by the 
loneliness, hungry, thirsty, and 
oh! so very small. Suddenly 
the senseless rage gripped me 
again, and I flared round upon 
the horse; but I said nothing, 
nor did I strike him any more, 
for something of my manhood 
came to the rescue, and I sat 
down upon the log to take my 
gruel as best I could. It was 
like being in a prison of which 
all the doors were open, yet 
somehow there was no escape. 

I knew that the bush took 
its yearly toll, and that a 
heavy one, of men who died 
slowly of hunger and thirst, a 
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merciful madness coming to 
them as first freedom. Many 
stories of these gruesome end- 
ings came flocking to me as I 
sat still with my head in my 
hands. I saw my own dead 
body stretched at the foot of a 
tree, and felt very sorry for 
myself. For a little while I 
gave up, and literally mourned 
for myself as both dear and 
departed, forgetting that for 
every man who loses himself 
and dies, there must be hun- 
dreds that lose themselves and 
are either found by others or 
find themselves. 

I lifted my head and stared 
at the moon. My horse, that I 
had left with the rein loose 
upon the ground, had stopped 
feeding, and stood with drooped 
head and one foreleg bent, a 
statue of fatigue: the night 
breeze, that had seemed like 
some last remnant of com- 
panionship, had died away, 
and there was a stillness that 
was as deadly still as though 
the very earth itself, void now 
of all other human beings, had 
halted in its eternal march to 
watch me die. 

Into the vast hush that 
awed me like a presence there 
came daring it like a goblin 
apparition a little tiny noise of 
tapping that startled me to a 
tingling, though, oddly enough, 
it filled me at the same time 
with gratitude. Tap, tap, 
tick, tick, . . . I laughed softly 
as I recognised a friend that I 
had clean forgotten, and pulled 
out my watch. It was five 
minutes to twelve, not mid- 
night yet. “Well done, old 
watch!” I said to it out loud, 
“don’t you hurry.” I certainly 
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had been going ahead too fast 
altogether, looking face to face 
with the day after to-morrow 
and the day after that, and all 
the time I hadn’t been six hours 
away from my friends the 
justices. There came _ the 
picture as I waved them good- 
bye: well, that wasn’t going to 
be farewell to the world and 
all the joy of it, not without a 
fight anyhow. There was a 
slight reaction as I thought of 
how these good fellows would 
turn out and track me down if 
they knew of my strait, and of 
how they never could possibly 
know. 

Pride may be the forerunner 
of falling: it compensates by 
being among the best of restora- 
tives after the fall. It was 


another experience to add to 
my adventures ; here is a pride 
that floats youth on to the 


doing of much good work, and 
some evil. I was travelling 
through another cluster of out- 
of-the-way sensations, and even 
the recurrent thought that 
after a fight for life I might 
have to go out alone and un- 
spoken, became a sort of melan- 
choly self-gratification. It had 
been the way of pioneer heroes 
and explorers from all time; 
their way was good enough for 
me. All this was not very ex- 
alted, perhaps, but such as it 
was it set me slowly on my 
mental feet again, and gave 
me heart to make another bid 
for the liberty that lay some- 
where outside my open prison. 

Without doubt I had un- 
wittingly guided the horse 
while thinking that I had left 
everything to him. This time 
I would take entire charge, and 
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now that the moon was up, 
surely I would be able to keep 
my back to it and travel west- 
ward till I came to some road 
or habitation. Then for the 
first time there occurred to 
me the primary instrument for 
the salvation of the lost man, 
To send my voice out farther 
I stood upon the log, put my 
hands to my mouth, and sent 
out a long wailing coo-e-e. 
There came no answering 
sound. I shouted again, list- 
ened again: there was not 
even the faintest echo. My 
voice went out into the night 
and, if it may be said of a 
sound, disappeared. It seemed, 
indeed, like something more of 
me that was lost, and would 
go on wandering in hunted 
circles until it died somewhere 
alone. And the stillness that 
followed was worse by far than 
the hush that had succeeded 
to the death of the night 
breeze, for it brought a feel- 
ing that I had somehow done 
some wrong, that I had dis- 
turbed or hurt something. 

Often afterwards I had that 
same sensation ; but it was not 
for many years—indeed, not 
until only a little way back 
from the present time—that 
I came to some dim knowledge 
of my crime. 

Women often go deeper into 
the mysteries of life than men. 
One told me this, that often 
in summer she would go out 
into the garden at night-time. 
Unlike most women, she would 
be entirely without fear of the 
dark. Even if there were no 
moon nor any stars it would 
be to her like going among 
friends, to walk or stand for 
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hours in the shrubberies, or 
look with a deep sense of com- 
panionship and yet of wonder 
at the night-altered flowers 
and the great self-contained 
trees, 

Only there was one con- 
dition, which was that she 
must make as little noise as 
possible. If she would move 
she must tread softly from 
place to place, so as not to 
disturb anything. For at the 
slightest noise the spirits of 
the night, the humanity that 
lurked in the trees, the earth, 
the flowers, and the wordless 
little sounds that were all 
around, would become—so she 
put it—hostile, and she would 
immediately become afraid, but 
only until she was quiet again. 
As she forced herself back 
eagerly into the same silence 
that was around her she be- 


came merged in it, and could 
feel all of them— “All of 
what?” I said; but she took 
no notice —regarding her as 


a friend. It seemed to her 
that this dark-time was the 
only time in which the things 
—‘“ What things?” I said 
again; but she went on— 
would take any notice of her; 
and it was an exquisite pleasure 
to be taken in amongst them, 
to be treated as an equal by 
the stately trees, the beautiful 
roses, and all the other things. 
I did not any longer say “ What 
things?” for I was beginning to 
understand her, and to gather, 
as yet only dimly, that I had 
felt all this before, and had— 
but never as she had—come 
to know about it, and to feel 
grateful to the presences of 
solitude. 
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For I had known loneliness 
such as fortunately she can 
never know. I had shouted 
myself hoarse to fill the quiet 
bushland with what I took for 
song, and thought that I had 
company. It was only living 
on the memories that were 
associated with the song; and 
when I had finished there 
would be no applause, but 
only an opposing, chilling, dis- 
turbed silence that frightened. 
Utterly awed and unstrung, I 
had stared into the camp-fire 
that seemed to have a right 
to make its tiny noises where 
I had none. Gradually I had 
lifted my eyes to the heavens. 
Very gently and slowly the 
stars, the grass, the trees, and 
the other things had gathered 
round and made friends. With 
a minimum of noise I had then 
crept into my blankets by the 
fire, and looked around, to find 
a palpable, friendly, comforting 
peace, and later—sleep. 

To have these presences of 
solitude for friends is, to the 
man who must live much alone, 
the saving grace from lonely 
madness. I had had them, and 
I had never thanked them. 

It had been left for her, who 
had never known the stress of 
utter loneliness as I had, to 
point out to me, as it were, 
to introduce me, to these so un- 
assuming helpmeets of mine— 
helpmeets through many weary 
years. It is then, through her, 
if she will do it for me, that I 
wish to thank them; for still 
she must always know them 
better than I do. 

I only know that they go— 
rather they come—to make up 
all that there is of peace in this 
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world. Perhaps her better 
knowledge means a clearer 
forecast, than that given to 
most, of the Peace that passeth 
all understanding. 

I do not know. 

Once more I rode off into the 
night, keeping my moon shadow 
dead ahead of me. It was easy 
now to hold on a comparatively 
straight course. Moreover, it 
was one that I knew was, 
roughly speaking, in the direc- 
tion I wanted to go. 
Suddenly a glimmer rose up 
in front of me, and presently 
I came out on to a small 
clearing. On the far side of 
it was a bark hut, with a hole 
in the wall for a window. 
Between me and the hut was 
a large roughly built yard that 
my lately acquired sheep-lore 
told me held about two and 
a half thousand sheep. I rode 
round the yard, got off my 
horse, and looked in through 
the window. The candle that 
had guided me was stuck 
crookedly in the mouth of a 
bottle that stood on a packing- 
case by the side of a bunk. 
I noted all the squalid un- 
tidiness of a man who lived 
carelessly among the dirti- 
nesses that grow like fungi in 
that dank mental swamp that 
is called loneliness. Unwashed 
rusty tin dishes and plates were 
scattered over the rough table 
built of packing - cases; the 
earthen floor was littered with 
rubbish and ancient copies of a 
big weekly from the far-away 
capital city on the sea-coast. 

No dog had barked at my 
approach or since: this fact 
now struck me with a quick 
uncanny chill. Under a bell- 
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shaped mosquito -curtain I 
could see the dim outlines of a 
human shape. Then I jumped 
aside startled, my face and 
hair tingling—something had 
rubbed against both my legs. 
I looked down and saw that 
it was a bob-tailed Smithfield 
sheep-dog, that stood perfectly 
still looking up at me. 

What could have cowed him 
so that, being awake, he had 
made no sound at a strange 
arrival; or had the dog been 
expecting somebody? Then he 
stretched himself out on the 
ground with his head resting 
on my foot. I saw it all in a 
flash : the shepherd, his master, 
was dead, and the dog wanted 
companionship and sympathy 
in his grief. I stooped and 
patted him on the head: he 
made none of the ordinary dog 
answers to such an advance, 
but just wriggled his jaws a 
little farther across my boot, 
as much as to say, “I don’t 
mind so much now youre 
here.” 

I turned to my horse to 
mount and ride away from 
this desolation. Foot im stir- 
rup, I paused, and it came to 
me that I had no evidence 
the man was dead, except that 
there was a dog that had not 
barked and was particularly 
undemonstrative and mourn- 
ful. The ridiculous inconclus- 
iveness of this reasoning set 
me gaping at the fly -away 
state of my mind, which at 
the same time would allow of 
no alternative. Nevertheless, 
my hands and eyes must be 
satisfied. Perhaps he was not 
dead but dying, in which case 
I might help him; and again, 
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perhaps, after all, I was a little 
mad from hunger, thirst, and 
the lost feeling, and he was 
only sleeping the sleep of the 
tired shepherd, in which case 
I could rouse him and get the 
meat and drink that I stood 
in need of, and directions that 
would get me back on to my 
road. 

I hung my bridle-rein over 
a post of the yard and walked 
back to the hut, the dog fol- 
lowing me. As I stooped to 
pass through the low doorway 
the dog ran ahead, and, stand- 
ing by the foot of the bunk, 
put up his head,. and sent 
out a long-drawn howl that 
seemed to fill the place with 
grief that was tangible: you 
could have put out your hand 
and plucked sorrow into it. 
There was neither sound nor 
movement from under the 
mosquito - curtain. Then I 
knew, but still my hands and 
eyes must feel and see. I 
took off my hat as I came 
to the bunkside. 

He was a very old man,— 
older, I judged, than our oldest 
shepherd at the. camp; he had 
a long grey-white beard, and 
his hands were folded across 
his chest. He was like a pic- 
ture that I called to mind as I 
looked at him, of Moses in an 
old Bible at home. I had 
heard that a live man must 
move if his naked eyeball is 
touched, so I lifted the curtain, 
stretched out my forefinger, 
and boldly touched the glassy 
surface. There was no tremor 
anywhere. I closed his eyes, 
and dropped the curtain of that 
silent, lonely last act in the 
drama of a lifetime. 
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The dog, who had known 
without any touching of eye- 
balls, was looking up at me 
gratefully. I knew, if any 
more proof were needed, that 
had the old shepherd been alive 
and asleep, the dog would have 
done his best to tear me to 
pieces. I could not eat or drink 
in that place. At the door I 
turned back to the dog: where 
he had stood by me he was 
stretched on the ground. 

“You'd better come along 
with me,” I said. “Come on.” 

He looked up at the bunk, 
then put his head down on his 
forepaws, and watched me 
quietly until I turned my back 
on him. 

Outside in the open there 
was a new radiance in the east 
struggling up to drown the 
light of my friend the moon, 
who presently took on the ap- 
pearance of nothing but a lost 
little piece of a cloud swinging 
very slowly to the west. 

I hunted round the clearing, 
the while the sheep in the yard 
began to bleat, and couples of 
them to charge buttingly at 
one another, making a noise 
that had much headache in it. 
Then wheel-tracks that greeted 
my eyes like two old friends, 
and seemed the end of loneli- 
ness, and spoke of food as well 
as companionship. They were 
running away from the eastern 
light, and as I looked: along 
them there came suddenly a 
voice from no great distance 
away singing— 


** Wait till the clouds roll by, Jenny, 
Wait till the clouds roll by.” 


It had been the popular song 
when I had left the capital, and 
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the girl that I have called the 
free girl had sung it at the 
home-station that last night of 
home things before we had 
started. Then through the 
voice came the sound of wheels 
and hoofs, and presently into 
my sight a spring-cart driven 
at a slow trot by one who at 
the first glance seemed an exact 
replica of our ferret - faced 
freckled horse-boy at the camp. 
Seen closer he had no freckles, 
but a healthy brown face full 
of carelessness and life. 

“G'day,” he said, with the 
bushman’s inclination of the 
head, which is neither nod nor 
shake, and is inimitable by town 
dwellers. 

“‘ Rations for the old brusher 
at the hut,” he went on when 
I had given him greeting with 
a spurious imitation of his own 
headwork. . . . “What you 
might call an early start, ain’t 
it? . . . come ten miles from 
the station now, and three more 
out-stations to go to,... get 
home about midnight I shall, 
.. . did you camp with him?” 
and he pushed his chin out 
towards the clearing. 

The sight of tlie wheel-tracks, 
then the man and his cheery 
greeting, had given me an ex- 
aggerated notion of being found. 
I had, so to speak, come back 
into life: for the moment I had 
forgotten the old man who had 
just gone out of it, the bark 
tomb behind me, and the dog 
guarding it. The sudden ques- 
tion brought it all back, and 
again I felt very, very small. 

“No,” I said, “I didn’t camp 
with him, I only got there a 
while back . . . been bushed 
. . . the old chap’s dead.” The 
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man’s careless face changed, 
and he stared at me and nodded 
his head slowly for a full 
minute. We were probably 
both to think of it again at 
intervals, but just then that 
was all the mourning space. 
I saw his face come back to 
material things. 

* And I brought him out a 
bottle of Pain-Killer ; the poor 
old beggar said he felt bad last 
week.” 

“He won’t want any pain- 
killer,” I said stupidly. .... 
“Tl go back with you if you 
like . .. and... look at 
him.” 

We went back and looked at 
the old man: the dog rose to 
receive us, and laid himself 
down again as we went out. 
Bush-like the man had a plan 
ready in a few minutes, during 
which time I ate starvingly of 
the bread and salt mutton he 
gave me out of the cart, wash- 
ing it down in whole lumps 
with a bottle of cold tea. He 
told me that I could not miss 
my way to the station now, 
also that it was more or less 
on my road. He said that if 
I would go there and give 
word about the old shepherd 
he would stay, let the sheep 
out of the yard, and keep them 
feeding near the hut. 

I left him and rode away 
into a glorious morning, think- 
ing more about the station 
hand who had to stay about 
the hut than of the dead old 
man inside it. 


The second night following 
all this had just fallen when 
the fires of my travelling home 
sprang up one by one in front 
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of me. Rarman was doing @ 
short turn of watching while 
the shepherds ate their supper. 
I led my horse up to him,—in- 
deed I had been leading him 
most of the day. 

“You’ve been a devil of a 
long time,” he said, when we 
had said “Good evening” to one 
another. 

I told him how I had been 
bushed, and he laughed at me: 
I had never heard him laugh 
so much before. 

“What about the court?” 
he said presently. 

“Won both cases,” I answered 
stiffly, for my mind had flashed 
back to me some of my sensa- 
tions through that long night, 
and to my youthful notions they 
did not appear as anything to 
laugh at. 

“Oh, that’s good,” he said, 
“that’s very good. . . . How 
did you do it?” 

“} don’t know,” I replied. 
“1 think the J.P.’s did it.” 

“Tm much obliged to you 
anyhow. .. . You’vehadrather 
a rough time, go and have some 
food; ... and Isay,... the 
cook’s got a nip of rum put 
away for you.” 

There is not much more to 
tell, for by this time there was 
grass and water everywhere, 
and, taking these and fine 
weather for circumstances, 
droving becomes a happy and 
consequently uninteresting ex- 
istence. We travelled east- 
wards mainly on the course of 
one of the big rivers. Rarman 
and I were hitting it off much 
better, and one night, when the 
Fates of droving came to the 
conclusion that we had been 
having too good a time, we drew 
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still closer together, for there is 
no tie between men like stress. 
It was in this way: Rarman 
made one of his very rare mis- 
takes, and instead of examining 
them, took the word of a local 
stockman, who seemed reliable, 
concerning the banks of the 
river. The banks were boggy. 
It took the rest of the men all 
their time to keep the other 
flocks away and get them toa 
safe watering-place half a mile 
away, while Rarman and I did 
three hours of such work as, in 
a pretty hard and rough career, 
I have not run against since. 
For this is another sort of oc- 
casion when sheep go mad. 
Often when either of us had 
dragged one of the poor silly 
brutes out of the mud, where 
it was suffocating or drowning, 
it would run back and go on 
with its idiotic suicide. Soaked 
in very cold water and caked 
from head to foot with a cling- 
ing viscous mud that occasional 
swimming after some more de- 
termined sheep would not wash 
off, we toiled and dragged and 
carried till the day had gone 
out, and a full moon slowly 
raised her search-light for our 
help. Rarman threw me occa- 
sional words of encouragement 
and blasphemous approval when 
we came within hearing of one 
another: they came to me as 
bugle-calls, for indeed the scene 
was full to the brim with ex- 
citement, and I worked silently, 
giving every nerve and muscle 
of my body with a fanatic 
fervour more of fight than of 
work. We lost about thirty 
sheep, and when we got the 
rest of them to the camp, I fell 
down and lay fiat on my back 
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for hours with no command of 
my limbs, that just twitched 
and twitched of their own ac- 
cord. They had to lift me into 
my blankets. Rarman brought 
me some tea and food, and 
swore roundly that Englishmen 
were the salt of the earth after 
all, and that when he had a 
big enough cheque he would go 
seek this Charing Cross I talked 
so much about. 

Then came the last incident 
worth recording. 

Catarrh ! 

By the law we should have 
notified the nearest station, and 
made arrangements for the 
slaughter and burning of the 
entire flock. Instead we cut 
a few throats and burnt the 
carcasses. Our luck went that 
the disease did not spread ; but 
it was a tremendously risky 
business for Rarman, who laid 
himself open to I know not 
what terrible penalties. 

After that everything went 
well, and the finish of the trip 
became a long-drawn-out pic- 
nic. The country near home 
that we had left nothing but 
brown-black earth, utterly bare 
of sustenance for stock, had been 
transformed into a veritable 
Garden of Eden. Rolling downs, 
timbered here and there in 


patches, the blue sky above, 
and the floor a shimmering 
green carpet of luscious grass 


and herbage. Coming to a 
station belonging to the owner 
of our own sheep, we drew forty 
or fifty ration sheep as fat as 
fat could be, and then you 
might have seen the curious 
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spectacle of men throwing away 
the lean of the meat and eating 
solid chunks of fat, for all the 
world like Esquimaux. 

Nearer and nearer, until: the 
sheep were jumping and buck- 
ing through the railway-gates 
within a mile or two of the 
head station,—the gates where 
months that seemed like years 
ago I had made my mistake 
about the hobbles, and had 
looked along the shining iron 
rails that led down to the 
capital, where lay the big ships 
bound for England. Then the 
station itself, and Rarman 
counted out 8500 and odd of 
the 10,000 we had started away 
with. 

The manager showered con- 
gratulations upon him, for after 
that drought there were drovers 
coming home by coach, for the 
reason that they had no sheep 
to bring with them: but Rar- 
man turned to the two young 
Englishmen and me, and swore 
that he would never have done 
it without us; and I tingled 
with the pride of youth and 
the knowledge of work done. 

Presently I was free, with a 
good few pounds in my pocket, 
and Rarman and I together 
slipped along the shining iron 
rail down to the capital. Then 
together we went and looked at 
the big ships bound for England. 
He eyed me questioningly. 

“Charing Cross?” he said, 
waving his hand to the ships. 

I laughed in his face. ‘Not 
yet,” I answered him. “ They’ve 
lost their grip.” 

J. STANLEY HUGHEs. 
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In one of his wayward fits, 
when his capricious fancy had 
for the moment overpowered 
his reason, Louis Stevenson 
has left on record an opinion 
which can only be regarded by 
his countrymen as an outrage- 
ous paradox or a_ pestilent 
heresy. He has hinted—nay, he 
has as much as asserted in so 
many words—the superiority of 
English over Scottish scenery. 


In his ‘Memories’ he recalls. 


his delighted wonder as a boy 
when he first gazed on an 
English landscape—“ the warm 
habitable age of towns and 
hamlets,” the stiles and hedge- 
rows, the sluggish rivers, the 
smock - frocks, the chimes of 
bells, the grey church-towers, 
and above all ‘“‘ the many wind- 
mills bickering together in a 
fresh breeze over a woody 
country.” While he was about 
it, he might as well have added 
to his list of pleasing prospects 
the factory chimneys, the stucco 
villas, and the red-brick dis- 
senting chapels of an English 
town. Whether Stevenson 
wrote thus from conviction or 
caprice is no great matter. 
Usually a Scottish youth is not 
deeply steeped in sentiment ; 
and the long-legged (and long- 
headed) “callants”—Snell Ex- 
hibitioners and so forth—who 
troop yearly to Balliol or Cam- 
bridge from Aberdeen or Glas- 
gow, as it may be, have as a 
rule more Greek than poetry 
in their heads; and as they 
travel southwards are think- 
ing more of the scones and 


cakes they have brought to 
beguile the tedium of their 
journey than of church towers 
and windmills. In their new 
surroundings they are little 
affected by the genius loci; and 
if they feel any sentiment or 
draw any comparisons, it is not 
in favour of the land of their 
adoption. False modesty has 
never been the besetting vice 
of the Scottish nation; and a 
Scotsman who has not a 
good conceit of himself and his 
belongings is not worthy of 
his name. It may be remem- 
bered that Richie Moniplies, 
in a conversation with George 
Heriot, compares the grimy 
West Port in Edinburgh with 
Holbein’s stately gateway at 
Whitehall, to the disadvantage 
of the latter; and when chal- 
lenged to name as fine a river 
as the Thames, repeats in a 
tone of ineffable contempt, 
“The Thames! God bless your 
honour’s judgment, we have 
at Edinburgh the Water of 
Leith and the Nor’ Loch.” 
So, too, when Jeanie Deans is 
called on to admire the un- 
rivalled view from Richmond 
Park, her praise is only quali- 
fied: “It’s braw rich feeding 
for the cows, but I like just as 
weel to look at the craigs of 
Arthur’s Seat, and the sea 
coming in ayont them, as at a’ 
thae muckle trees.” Even so, 
and with far more reason, a 
Scottish youth might consider 
the Cam a poor exchange for 
the Clyde; Nuneham and God- 
stow tame and prosaic after 
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the Kyles of Bute; and even 
Windsor insignificant when 
contrasted with the grim old 
castle that frowns beneath 
Arthur’s Seat. 

No, most assuredly, it is 
not the Scottish but the Eng- 
lish youth who, if he has 
a spark of poetry or senti- 
ment in his nature, finds his 
heart strangely stirred when he 
crosses the Border for the first 
time—especially if he crosses it 
by what is known as the Wav- 
erley route. No wonders of 
subsequent travel —not even 
his first view of St Peter’s or 
of the surf beating on the reefs 
of Jaffa—will ever obliterate 
the memory of his entrance 
into the enchanted land of Sir 
Walter. Allis so strange and 


yet so familiar, like the reali- 
sation of some delightful dream 
—the Teviot and Liddesdale, 


the Eildon Hills and Gala Water, 
Ettrick and Melrose. A thou- 
sand memories of the past 
idealise and dignify the bare 
and rugged features of the 
landscape ; and the very names 
of the stations recall a legend 
or a history. On the wayside 
platforms he recognises all the 
familiar types of those immortal 
novels — the laird and the 
bailie, the captain and the 
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provost’s lady, the fish-wife 
and ‘the Dougal creature.” 
Hector MacIntyre is there with 
his gun-case and golf-clubs ; 
and Alan Fairford, advocate; 
and the burly form of Dandie 
Dinmontin his homespun. Aye, 
and if he has eyes in his head, 
our young traveller soon comes 
to the conclusion that Scott had 
not to go far to seek his proto- 
types of Jeanie Deans or Cath- 
erine Seyton, for there are the 
Scottish lasses, fair and pleasant 
to look upon, with their auburn 
tresses and blue eyes, with their 
gentle manners and soft voices, 
as charming now as in the days 
of the “ Flower of Strathmore ” 
or “Mally Lee.”! Nor is the 
first impression of Edinburgh 
in any sense a disappointment. 
The view from Princes Street 
across the valley, with the in- 
tervening gardens, strikes and 
attracts the most ignorant and 
unobservant tourist. The 
“Empress of the North” does 
indeed sit proudly on her 
throne; and nothing can be 
finer than the irregular line of 
buildings which dominate the 
crags in front of you, storey 
piled upon storey, and culmin- 
ating in “a Bass rock upon 
dry land, carrying a crown of 
battlements and towers.” And, 





1 The ‘“ Flower of Strathmore” was Miss Murray of Lintrose—the ‘‘ Phemie ” 
who inspired Burns with one of his most charming songs : 
‘* Blithe, blithe and bonnie was she, 
Blithe was she but and ben ; 
Blithe by the banks of Earn, 

And blithe in Glenturit Glen.’ 
‘“*Mally Lee” was a Mrs Sleigh, afterwards married to Lord Lyon, and celebrated 
by Allan Ramsay in the ballad quoted by David Balfour’s disreputable caddie 


with reference to Catriona : 


** As Mally Lee cam’ doun the street, her capuchin did flee ; 
She cuist a look ahint her, to see her n igee ; 
And we’ ‘re a’ gaun east and wast, we're a goun aj alee, 
We're a’ gaun east and wast a-courtin’ Mally Lee. 


Capuchin is a short silk coat, and negligee a loose gown. 
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by way of contrast, nothing 
‘can be more charming on a 
fine summer afternoon than 
Princes Street itself—broader 
than the Corso, statelier than 
the Rivoli, as crowded as the 
Quadrant. “Seen in its glory, 
with soft air coming from the 
inland hills, military music 
sounding from the hollow of 
its gardens, and flags all wav- 
ing on its palaces—it is what 
Paris ought to be.” 

But picturesque as Edin- 
burgh now appears to the 
casual visitor, it must have 
been ten times more so at the 
beginning of the last century. 
Judging from old prints and 
descriptions, no city could have 
had more charming surround- 
ings ; certainly no Scottish city 
was more strikingly graced by 
groups of trees and shrubberies. 
In the old town a line of elms 
ran along the front of James’ 
Court towards the present 
Bank of Scotland; College 
Street was then unbuilt, and 
the space round the College 
itself was covered with green 
fields and gardens; the gar- 
dens of the Canongate were 
full of beautiful trees; there 
was a fine group on Calton 
Hill itself ; Leith Walk, Lauris- 
ton, and the grounds of Heriot’s 
Hospital were all well wooded ; 
while in the environs were 
charming country seats—Muir- 
house, Merchiston Castle, 
Grange, Lauriston Castle, with 
their gardens and “policies,” 
lawns and bowling-greens. The 
new town then stopped short 
at Queen Street, which se. 
manded a charming pros 
of the Firth and the hills of 
Fife ; and here was the favour- 
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ite promenade of fashion on 
summer evenings. Close below 
were the woods and lawns of 
Lord Moray’s house, Drum- 
sheugh, and General Scott’s 
villa of Bellevue, which covered 
the land between what is now 
York Place and Canonmills, and 
was then a wilderness of groves 
and shrubberies. Streets and 
squares now occupy the site 
of this terrestrial paradise, de- 
scribed by Lord Cockburn. The 
Water of Leith and the little 
hamlet of Dean still delight 
the traveller; but the lovely 
surroundings of Dean itself, 
the ancient mansion of the 
Nisbets, with its shrubberies 
of evergreens, have disappeared ; 
and Lord Cockburn saw the 
trees cut down “as a drove 
of hogs would treat a bed of 
hyacinths.” On all sides the 
city has extended itself in the 
lines of unlovely villas, anathe- 
matised by Ruskin and Louis 
Stevenson. One continuous 
suburb, under many names— 
Newington, Grange, Morning- 
side—stretches from Craig- 
millar Castle, “‘bosomed high in 
tufted trees,” to Craiglockart. 
Bruntsfield Links has _ been 
encroached upon by builders 
and deserted by the Honour- 
able Company of Golfers. A 
suburban railway is carried 
along the bed of the Pow Burn 
—once a sparkling stream. 
The Borough Muir, where 
Lord Marmion beheld the 
countless pavilions of the Scot- 
tish camp, has long since been 
covered with houses—which 
have invaded the lower slopes 
of the Braid Hills themselves. 
These, however, have so far 
escaped the encroachments of 
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the jerry builder: “the nor- 
thern side is one of the breeziest 
of public parks and most haz- 
ardous of courses. The south- 
ern declivities and hollows are 
similarly occupied as a private 
course for the Mortonhal! Club: 
gutta balls are now lost where 
the fairies once danced round 
the Elf Loch, and long drives 
are made from beside the Buck 
Stane.”! Arthur’s Seat still re- 
mains inviolate, but the same 
cannot be said of the little 
village of Duddingston, nestling 
beneath its shadow, with its 
Norman church, and peaceful 
loch beloved by skaters in a 
hard winter. 

If the neighbourhood has 
lost much of its former pic- 
turesqueness, the Old Town 
has fared even worse. It has 
been hopelessly modernised— 
restored and rebuilt beyond 
all recognition. So completely 


have the ancient wynds and 


closes, the timber - fronted 
houses and secluded mansions, 
disappeared, that the sites of 
many of them are purely con- 
jectural. Their very names 
have perished with them. 
Banks, county buildings, news- 
paper offices, and board schools 
now occupy the ground for- 
merly covered by a wilderness 
of “lands” that soared up ten 
stories and more from the level 
of the ground. The construc- 
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tion of the North Bridge in 
1772, across the valley to the 
New Town,—although, accord- 
ing to Lord Rosebery, it was 
“the foundation of the city’s 
beauty,”—destroyed at one fell 
swoop all the picturesque old 
closes between the Netherbow 
and the Tron, John Knox’s 
house is almost the only survival 
of the past in this direction, 
Sixteen years later, the South 
Bridge was built across the 
Cowgate towards the College, 
and a further demolition of 
ancient buildings was a neces- 
sary consequence. The Bow- 
head, associated with Major 
Weir, — that magician of ac- 
cursed memory,—has disap- 
peared ; and though the West 
Bow—a narrow and tortuous 
street which connects the 
Grassmarket and the Lawn- 
market—=still retains its name, 
Victoria Street occupies the 
greater part of the “sanctified 
bends” down which Claver- 
house rode with his troopers 
towards the West Port.? This 
street was the Via Dolorosa to 
many an unfortunate wretch 
on his way “to glorify God 
in the Grassmarket,” where a 
cross in the pavement still 
marks the site of the “ gallows 
tree.” It was from a dyer’s 
pole, projecting from a house 
close by, that Porteous was 
hanged by the mob in 1736, 





1 Morton Hall originally belonged 


to the St Clairs of Roslin, to whose 


ancestor it was granted by the Bruce as a reward for having saved his life from 
a buck during a stag hunt; and was held on the condition of winding three blasts 
on the horn from the ‘‘ Buck Stane” when the king was in the neighbourhood.— 


Geddie’s ‘Romantic Edinburgh,’ p. 205. 


2 « As he passed down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 
Ilka carline was flyting and wagging her pow ; 
But some young plants of grace that looked couthy and slee, 
Said, ‘ Luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee,’” 
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The scene has been described 
by a master-hand—the square 
“erimson with torchlight, spec- 
tators filling every window of 
the tall houses, the Castle 
standing high above the 
tumult, amid the blue mid- 
night and the stars.” The 
great fire (or rather fires, for 
there were three of them) 
swept away all the closes on 
the south side of Parliament 
Square; and both Lord Cock- 
burn and Sir Walter Scott 
have left us a vivid description 
of the awful scene they wit- 
nessed as one tall “land” after 
another, some of them fifteen 
stories high—‘“ vomiting flames 
like a voleano,”—and finally 
the steeple of the Tron Church 
itself, came crashing down into 
the abyss of fire. 

It was inevitable and neces- 
sary that many of these narrow 


and unsavoury wynds and closes 
should be swept away in spite 
of their countless legends and 
traditions, for they were as foul 
and dirty as the old rookeries 
of the Seven Dials and Clare 
Market; indeed some of them 


were positively unsafe for 
habitation. The general dirt 
and squalor were inconceiv- 
able. An open sewer ran 
down the middle of the Cow- 
gate, and, when in _ flood, 
this “Coogate Strand” was as 
filthy and malodorous as the 
Fleet Ditch described by Gay. 
Within doors, a Lord of Session 
thought three rooms and a 
kitchen ‘ample room and verge 
enough” for himself and his 
family; while “a_ thriving 
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goldsmith stowed away his 
menage in a couple of small 
rooms above his booth, plastered 
against the walls of St Giles’ 
Church.” Windows were rarely 
opened, and “the clartier the 
cosier” expressed the feelings 
of the inmates.' The supply 
of water was miserably in- 
adequate, and was carried 
from house to house by water- 
caddies in leather jackets and 
skull - caps, resembling the 
aguadores of Asturias described 
by George Borrow. It was 
small wonder that children 
should have died like sheep in 
this vitiated and tainted at- 
mosphere. Sir Walter Scott’s 
six elder brothers and sisters, 
born in the College Wynd, died 
in their infancy, and his own 
life was only saved by his being 
sent to the pure air of Sandy- 
Knowe. 

But though, as we have said, 
it was inevitable that many of 
these crazy tenements should 
be demolished, and light and 
air admitted through the 
crowded alleys and closes that 
shut in both sides of the High 
Street, yet many of the pictur- 
esque mansions of historical 
interest might well have been 
spared to us. For instance, 
Mary of Guise’s Palace, near 
the Castle, with its armorial 
bearings, its panelled rooms, 
and its secret oratory, was 
destroyed in 1846 to make 
room for the New College. 
Even more interesting was 
Robert Gourlay’s house, in the 
Old Bank Close, demolished 
in 1834,—a picturesque and 





1 Clarty=dirty. Abbotsford was known as ‘“‘ Clarty Hole” before it was re- 


christened by Sir Walter. 
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massive edifice, solidly built 
by a wealthy burgher, with 
curiously intricate internal ar- 
rangements which adapted it 
admirably for a state prison. 
But the grossest act of vandal- 
ism of all was perpetrated by 
the city magistrates in 1756, 
when they pulled down the 
Market Cross, on the ground 
of its obstructing the highway. 
This sacrilege provoked the 
well-known outburst from Sir 
Walter Scott— 


‘¢ Oh, be his tomb as lead to lead 
Upon its dull destroyer’s head !— 
A minstrel’s malison is said.” ! 


Sir Walter might well be 
angry ; for the Cross had been 
associated for centuries with 
stirring events and tragic 
memories. It was the focus 
and centre of the national life 
of Scotland. Sometimes it had 
been the scene of riotous festiv- 
ity, when the fountain near it 
flowed with claret on a royal 
birthday. Sometimes on the 
scaffold under its shadow the 
heads of patriots or traitors, 
such as the great Montrose and 
his enemy Argyll, had fallen 
beneath the axe of the Maiden. 
Here one king after another 
had been proclaimed and the 
Scottish laws promulgated ; 
and here, on the eve of Flod- 
den, ghostly heralds were said 
to have summoned King James 
and his lords to appear be- 
fore Pluto. Here, too, the 
Solemn League and Cove- 
nant had been publicly burnt 
in 1682; and later, on the 
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same spot, the common hang- 
man had made a bonfire of 
the standards captured from 
Charles Edward at Culloden. 
In more peaceful times the 
Cross had been the centre of 
all the characteristic sights 
and sounds of Edinburgh life, 
and the space around it was 
filled every forenoon with a 
motley throng of all sorts and 
conditions of men: fine gen- 
tlemen in ruffles and periwigs ; 
tradesmen chatting at their 
doors; fishwives, water-carriers, 
coalmen, vendors of sand and 
soot, all bawling their wares 
at the top of their voices; 
bedesmen in their blue gowns, 
town- guardsmen with their 
Lochaber axes; ‘“ caddies,” 
the blackguard and ubiquitous 
commissionaires of the period, 
—all combined to make up an 
assemblage as unique as it was 
picturesque. 

Close to the Cross were the 
Luckenbooths, a range of tall 
buildings which blocked up 
the main thoroughfare of the 
High Street and were not re- 
moved till 1817. Between them 
and St Giles’ Church were the 
Krames, a range of booths 
tenanted (as Carlyle remem- 
bered them) by “eager little 
old women in miniature shops,” 
who kept a paradise of toys 
for children. The High Street 
itself had been the admiration 
of every traveller from Defoe 
and Pennant to Dr Johnson 
himself, from its space and 
breadth and the tall and pic- 
turesque houses which lined 





1 The broken shaft of the Cross has been re-erected, not far from its original 
position, on an octagonal pedestal, with an inscription, by the late W. E. 
Gladstone. 
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it on either side. From time 
immemorial it had been the 
scene of brawls, bickers, tul- 
zies, and bruilzies innumerable, 
for the Edinburgh mob has 
ever been the most turbulent 
in history. It needed little 
to stir the passions of rival 
factions in those days. <A 
chance encounter, a jostle, an 
angry word, followed by a blow 
—and then the clansmen’s 
swords were out, and there 
was a sharp combat like that 
between the Leslies and the 
Setons in which Roland 
Graeme took part. In the 
early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a street fight between 
the Douglases and Hamiltons, 
known as “Cleanse the Cause- 
way,”— 


‘* When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw broadswords flash and _ torches 
redden,”— 


almost assumed the dimensions 
of a pitched battle; and on 
two occasions James VI. was 
in some danger of being as- 
saulted by his rebellious sub- 
jects,—once in 1591, when he 
sought refuge in a skinner’s 
booth and stood there “shak- 
ing for fear”; and a few years 
later, when he was besieged in 
the Tolbooth itself, and vowed 
on his escape that he would 
raze the accursed city to the 
ground. 

St Giles’, with its imperial 
crown and spire, is still the 
most imposing building in Edin- 
burgh. Its exterior has suffered 
much from the tastelessness of 
the restorer; but the interior, 
grey, solemn, and impressive 
as befits the High Church of 
an austere religion, has— al- 
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though it has undergone ex- 
tensive repairs — altered little 
since the day when John Knox 
“danged the pulpit to blads” 
in its southern aisle, and de- 
nounced the idolatries of the 
Moabitish woman. Like the 
High Street, St Giles’ has been 
the centre of some of the most 
stirring episodes of the national 
history, and has reflected the 
varying forms of faith and 
manners. Mass has been cele- 
brated there by priests at one 
or another of its forty altars; 
preachers in breastplates and 
jack-boots have expounded the 
Scripture from its pulpits; 
cannon have been mounted on 
the north porch and _ fired 
against the Castle; and it was 
the scene of Jenny Geddes’ 
practical protest against Epis- 
copacy when she hurled her 
cutty-stool at the head of the 
preacher of the day, with the 
famous words, “ Deil colic the 
wame 0 ye,—dost thou say 
Mass in my lug!” In less 
stormy times St Giles’ has 
been the temple of silence and 
reconciliation, and here repose 
the remains of the cruel Duke 


of Albany, the “good Regent ” 
Murray, “the great Marquis” 
of Montrose and his life-long 
enemy, Argyll. 

The High Street terminates 
at the Netherbow Port—de- 


molished in 1764. It marked 
the city boundary, and was in 
fact the Temple Bar of Edin- 
burgh, but a far more impos- 
ing structure, with its tall 
central tower above an arch- 
way, flanked by four turrets 
in the old Scottish style. 
From the Netherbow the 
Canongate stretches to Holy- 
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rood—the main avenue be- 
tween the palace and the 
city. No one would imagine 
from the present condition of 
this unlovely and unsavoury 
highway that it was formerly 
the most fashionable quarter of 
Edinburgh, and lined with the 
houses of almost every Scottish 
family of distinction, dukes and 
earls, lords of session, generals 
and statesmen. But this was 
before the Court migrated to 
the Castle, and when Holyrood 
was the favourite palace of Scot- 
tish kings. Canongate was the 
appanage and property of the 
Abbey, with rich lands and 
benefices, and with its own 
magistrates and tolbooth ; and 
the street itself was at once the 
Strand and Piccadilly of the 
time. But it had fallen from 
its high estate even in Allan 
Ramsay’s day, who calls it “a 
puir eldrich hole”; and still 
worse days were in store for 
it when the tide of fashion 
set in the direction of the New 
Town. There is little left now- 
adays to remind the visitor of 
its former splendours ; and even 
the few historical mansions 
which time and the Town 
Council have spared have 
sadly degenerated from their 
former magnificence. Queens- 
berry House, once a stately 
building in the style of a French 
chateau, was dismantled and 
sold by ‘‘ Old Q ”—the degener- 
ate Douglas anathematised by 
Burns, and by Thackeray after 
him—in 1801, and is now a 
House of Refuge for the Desti- 
tute. Moray House, yet more 
interesting, built in 1628, is 
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now a Normal School; but the 
stone balcony still overlooks 
the street from which the party 
assembled for the marriage of 
Argyll’s son looked down upon 
Montrose as he was being car- 
ried from Leith to the Tolbooth 
in the hangman’s cart. The 
story is that the wedding-guests 
jeered at their fallen enemy,— 


“Then as the Greme looked upwards, 
He saw the ugly smile 

Of him who sold his king for gold— 
The master-fiend Argyle ! 


And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 
‘ Back, coward, from thy place ! 

For seven long years thou hast not dared 
To look him in the face.’ ” ! 


According to Sir Daniel 
Wilson, three of these on- 
lookers, including the bride- 
groom himself, subsequently 
perished on the same fatal 
spot to which Montrose was 
passing. Argyll’s head was 
fixed on the same spike of the 
Tolbooth which had held that 
of his rival the great Marquis. 

Though the city magistrates 
destroyed the Cross, they 
allowed the Tolbooth to stand 
where it was, blocking up half 
the High Street, until 1817. 
It was the Bastille of Edin- 
burgh—a grim and sombre 
building, — probably the most 
atrocious prison that ever ex- 
isted. Within, it was full of 
dark and noisome cells—“air- 
less, waterless, drainless — a 
living grave.” Fresh air and 
exercise were denied to the 
unhappy debtors, who lan- 
guished in these walls for 
years, and who, according to 
a Scottish judge, were doomed 





1 Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
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to realise the full meaning of 
squalor carceris, and were 
literally to rot in jail. It was 
a fortunate day for Scotland 
when “the Heart of Mid- 
lothian finally ceased to beat.” 
Not far from the Tolbooth 
stood the Town-Guard House 
—“a long, low, ugly building, 
like a black snail crawling up 
the High Street.” The Guard 
(described by Sir Walter in a 
locus classicus) was composed 
of discharged veterans from 
Highland regiments — grim, 
weather-beaten, hard-featured ; 
full of strange Gaelic oaths, 
and redolent of snuff and 
whisky. They wore coats of 
faded red or dingy black, and 
carried muskets and bayonets ; 
but their peculiar weapon was 
the old genuine Lochaber axe 
—‘one could see Bannockburn 
in it.” They claimed great 


antiquity of descent, and three 
of them were believed by the 
populace to have been among 


Pilate’s bodyguard! There 
was a perpetual feud between 
them and the young bloods of 
the University; and Robert 
Fergusson’s poems are full of 
references to the testy humour 
and brutal conduct of these 
“Town Rottens” (rats) or 
“Black Banditti,” who used 
their weapons roughly, and 
maltreated any unfortunate 
reveller who was noisy or 
quarrelsome in his cups. The 
Town-Guard were destined to 
be swept away like other pic- 
turesque survivals, and in 1817 
their place was taken by the 
new police. Their last public 
appearance was in the pro- 
cession which inaugurated the 
Scott monument in 1844. 
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It is but a step from the 
site of the Tolbooth to the 
Parliament House, which for- 
tunately escaped in the great 
fire of 1824. The exterior 
has been spoilt and disfigured 
by the tasteless renovators in 
the last century, and its turrets 
and pinnacles, its ornamental 
windows, and its fine balustrade 
—venerable with the grey tint 
of 170 years— were removed, 
as Lord Cockburn tells us, by 
an ignorant mason, “to make 
room for the bright freestone 
and contemptible decorations 
which now disgrace it.” The 
outer hall, however, with its 
fine oak roof, its stained glass, 
and its busts and pictures of 
legal luminaries, is one of the 
noblest rooms in the kingdom. 
It now serves as a lobby for 
barristers and clients, — the 
salle des pas perdus of the 
Scottish bar,—but was formerly 
the Temple of Themis itself, 
as Carlyle saw it on his first 
visit to Edinburgh in 1809. 
He describes it more suo as an 
immense and crowded hall,— 
“a scene of chaotic din and 
hurly-burly, and a boundless 
buzz of talk,”—with advocates 
wrangling and gesticulating be- 
fore red velvet figures seated on 
little thrones against the wall. 

These judges in red velvet, 
some of whom at least young 
Carlyle saw thus administer- 
ing justice in a Babel of 
sounds, live for us still in 
Lord Cockburn’s immortal por- 
trait-gallery. Their peculiari- 
ties of voice and manner, their 
caustic utterance, their stupend- 
ous powers of drinking, have 
all been painted for us by a 
master-hand in a style as 
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graphic and picturesque as 
that of St Simon himself. 
Lord Monboddo, devoted to 
horses and anticipating Dar- 
win in his firm conviction that 
men were born with tails, and 
looking himself “like an old 
stuffed monkey in judge's 
robes”; Lord Kames, who 
scandalised his brethren on 
the bench by eccentric person- 
alities uttered in the broadest 
Scotch ; Lord Eskgrove, pro- 
foundly learned in old Scots 
law, but absurd in all he said 
and did, and _ indescribably 


grotesque in appearance. 


“His face varied according to cir- 
cumstances from a scurfy red to a 
scurfy blue; the nose was prodigious ; 
the underlip enormous, and supported 
by a chin which moved like the jaws 
of an exaggerated Dutch toy. He 
walked with a slow stealthy step,— 
something between a walk and a 
hirple,— and helped himself on by 
short movements of his elbows, back- 
wards and forwards, like fins.” 


But these portraits pale into 
insignificance in comparison 
with that of a far more com- 
manding personality, “the 
giant of the Bench,” Robert 
Macqueen, Lord  Braxfield, 
who passed away in 1799. 
“Strongly built and dark, 
with rough eyebrows, power- 
ful eyes, threatening lips, and 
a low growling voice, he was 
like a formidable blacksmith.” 
His massive intellect, his 
coarseness, his brutality, his 
domineering manners, and his 
harshness towards the wretched 
criminals before him, go far to 
justify Lord Cockburn’s epithet 
of “the Jeffreys of Scotland.” 
But Cockburn was a staunch 
Whig, and can never forgive 
Braxfield for what he calls his 
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“indelible iniquity” in the 
political trials of 1793. He 
assumed the guilt of these 
unhappy prisoners, overruled 
all arguments in their favour, 
browbeat the witnesses, and 
harangued the Court in the 
spirit of a Lauderdale or a 
Dalzell. “Come awa’, Maister 
Horner,” he whispered to a 
juryman who passed behind 
his chair, ‘come awa’ and help 
us to hang ane o’ thae daamned 
scoondrels.”’ 

In recent years Louis Stev- 
enson has resuscitated the 
“Hanging Judge” for us in 
his ‘Weir of Hermiston ’—the 
last and most powerful of all 
his works. “The immortal 
Braxfield” — so he tells Mr 
J. M. Barrie in one of his 
letters from Vailima — is to 
be his grand premier, and in 
some respects his portrait is 
undoubtedly truer to life than 
Lord Cockburn’s, for he gives 
us the redeeming points of Brax- 
field’s character, —his sturdy 
independence, his honesty of 
purpose, and his firm belief 
in himself as a wielder of the 
sword of justice and the instru- 
ment of the law’s vengeance 
upon traitors and the refuse of 
society. 

In strong contrast to Brax- 
field was George Fergusson, 
Lord Hermand, the friend and 
relative of Lord Cockburn, a 
most singular and original 
character. Tall, thin, and 
aristocratic, he dressed after 
the fashion of sixty years since, 
with powdered hair and knee- 
breeches. He was always 
eager, animated, intensely 
earnest, and so restless and 
impatient of repose that it 
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was said that “if Hermand 
had made the heavens he 
would have allowed no fixed 
stars.” His simplicity and 
innate goodness of heart 
charmed even the fastidious 
Lockhart, who tells a delight- 
ful story to illustrate the 
judge’s impulsive and almost 
boyish temperament.! Outside 
his Court Hermand was the 
best of good fellows and the 
prince of boon companions. 
No potations, however long 
and deep, seemed to have the 
slightest effect on his seasoned 
brain and iron constitution. 
Once when some of _ the 
younger members of the Ante- 
manum Club protested against 
more wine being ordered, Her- 
mand mournfully exclaimed, 
“What shall we come to at 
the last? I believe I shall be 
left alone on the face of the 
earth—drinking claret.” But 
he might have found a con- 
genial spirit to keep him com- 
pany in Charles Hay — Lord 
Newton, otherwise called “the 
Mighty ”—a burly man with a 
huge paunch and a purple face, 
who for half a century presided 
over the Antemanum, like a 
second Duke Hildebrand over 
the revels in Alsatia. “His 
daily and flowing cups,” said 
Lord Cockburn, “raised him 
far above the evil days of 
sobriety upon which he had 
fallen, and made him worthy 
of having quaffed with the 
Scandinavian heroes.” 

It is an easy and natural 
transition from the judges to 
the wine club, from the court 
of justice to the tavern, for 
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they are closely and intimately 
connected at a time when for 
most members of the legal pro- 
fession the day began with a 
morning “ whet” just to fortify 
the intellect, to be followed by 
the “meridian” at noon, and 
to be concluded with a Bacch- 
analian revel protracted till 
the small hours of the morning. 
Some excuse may be found for 
this universal devotion to tav- 
ern life in the harshness of the 
northern winter in Edinburgh. 
“It is one of the vilest climates 
under heaven,” wrote Steven- 
son, as if he shivered at the 
remembrance of it; “you are 
liable to be beaten upon by all 
the winds that blow, to be 
drenched with rain, to be 
buried in cold sea-fogs out of 
the east, or to be powdered with 
the snow as it comes flying 
southwards from the Highland 
hills.” It was small wonder 
that a Scotsman’s ideal of en- 
joyment should have been a 
warm cosy corner by the fire- 
side in one of the innumerable 
“howfs” or “laighs” (taverns 
and oyster - cellars) which 
studded the closes on either 
side of the High Street; or 
that every poet from Allan 
Ramsay to Fergusson and 
Burns should have sung of the 
delights of the joyous evenings 
at John Dowie’s or the Croch- 
allan Club, with the high jinks, 
the uproarious mirth, the hil- 
arious songs, when the air was 
thick with the steam from the 
punch-bowls. Another reason 
for the popularity of the tav- 
ern was the cramped space and 
limited accommodation in the 





1 Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, vol. ii. p. 121. 
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tall flats and lands, where a 
large family was often crowded 
into a couple of small rooms. 
There could be no comfort or 
social enjoyment in such nar- 
row quarters, and so the tavern 
became the mutual rendezvous 
for business and pleasure, and 
it was here that doctors would 
see their patients, lawyers in- 
terview their clients, and 
tradesmen meet their custom- 
ers. Indeed the time had not 
long passed since the Lord 
Provost of the day would in- 
vite his guests to supper at 
Clerihugh’s or Fortune’s. Even 
men of the highest social posi- 
tion preferred the ease and 
freedom of restraint at the 
“howf” to the decorous dul- 
ness of their own firesides ; and 
just as the Baron of Bradward- 
ine’s guests left the castle to 
finish the evening in the genial 
licence of Luckie Macleroy’s 
tavern, so Lord Cockburn in 
his youth saw some dozen of 
the aristocracy of Mid-Lothian 
—including the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and the Lord Advocate 
—crowded in the low-roofed 
room of a village ale - house, 
drinking huge potations of 
claret and whisky punch, and 
making the rafters echo with 
songs and toasts and uproari- 
ous festivity. 

These taverns varied in 
degree and quality, from the 
larger and more fashionable 
“howfs” frequented by the 
Lords of Session, the great 
advocates, and men of letters, 
to the humble “laigh shops” 
where clerks and shop assist- 
ants repaired after the day’s 
work, and where the fun and 
merriment were as unrestrained 
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as at “‘Poosie Nancy’s,” which 
sheltered the “Jolly Beggars.” 
The prices—for eatables at all 
events—ruled low, and at 
many of the clubs, with strange 
and convivial names, of which 
the humour has now evapor- 
ated, a man might sup frugally 
off collops, or a haddock, or a 
roasted skate and onions, for 
a few pence. The Spendthrift 
Club was said to have derived 
its name from the extravagance 
of its members, who paid no 
less than fourpence-halfpenny 
forarepast. But in the matter 
of potations the case was dif- 
ferent, and the members of 
the Crochallan or Antemanum 
could assuredly not have availed 
themselves of Mr Shorthouse’s 
excuse for Wordsworth, who 
had got so lamentably drunk 
while at St John’s, “that the 
poet’s standard of intoxication 
was probably miserably low.” 
The quality as well as the 
quantity of the wine and spirits 
consumed by the hardened 
revellers of that day are ap- 
palling to a more temperate 
age. For the humbler toper 
there was “twopenny ale” in 
mutchkins, as strong as the 
home-brewed immortalised by 
Nyren, and drams of gin as po- 
tent as turpentine. For richer 
customers there was genuine 
mountain-dew—Glenlivet and 
usquebaugh ; huge jorums of 
steaming punch, prepared after 
some immemorial recipe like 
that of Bailie Nicol Jarvie; 
“tappit-hens” mantling with 
claret, fresh drawn from the 
cask; and, at a later date, 
port strong and fiery as the 
Neweastle ‘“blackstrap,” of 
which Lord Eldon used to drink 
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his three bottles with impunity. 
It is no wonder that nights 
passed in the consumption of 
such potent beverages should 
have played havoc with the 
strongest constitutions, or that 
sobriety at table should have 
been regarded as the exception 
rather than the rule. In his 
‘Memoirs of a Banking-House,’ 
Sir William Forbes mentions, 
as if it were a remarkable fact, 
that he had never seen Mr 
John Coutts, the junior partner 
in the firm, the worse for liquor 
in his life. Sir William had 
only too good reason to write 
thus, for on one occasion four 
or five clerks from his own 
banking-house were discovered 
on the floor of John Dowie’s 
tavern, huddled together in a 
drunken slumber. 

The aforesaid tavern had a 
great repute in those days. It 
was an underground retreat in 
Libberton’s Wynd—a series of 
dark and windowless chambers, 
without light or air, but largely 
frequented by Members of Par- 
liament and distinguished men 
of letters. But even more 
famous and more popular was 
Douglas’s tavern in Anchor 
Close (near the Cross), which 
was demolished only in 1868. 
It was the headquarters of the 
Crochallan Club,? and hither 
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Burns used to come with his 
friends Willie Dunbar — the 
“rattling, roaring Willie” of 
the song—and Willie Nichol, 
the same who “brewed a 
peck o’ maut.” Later on it 
was patronised by Christopher 
North and Tom Campbell, 
Paton the antiquary, and 
Cumming of the Lyon Office. 
It was approached by a dark 
alley with a low entrance; a 
few steps upward led to the 
kitchen, which much resembled 
at midnight the description of 
Clerihugh’s tavern in ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ 


“At present, the interior of the 
kitchen was visible by its own huge 
fires—a sort of Pandemonium, where 
men and women, half undressed, 
were busied in baking, broiling, 
roasting oysters, and preparing 
devils on the gridiron. The mistress 
of the place, with her shoes slipshod, 
and her hair straggling like that of 
Megera from under a round - eared 
cap, toiling, scolding, receiving orders, 
giving them, and obeying them all at 
once, seemed the presiding enchantress 
of that gloomy and fiery region.” 


In strong contrast to these 
convivialia and scenes of up- 
roarious merriment, solemn 
and stately dances were held 
first in the Assembly Rooms 
at the West Bow, afterwards 
at Bell’s Wynd in the High 
Street, where Miss Nicky 





1 «© Of this [Newcastle Port] Lord Eldon drank very copiously, but he cannot 


be considered intemperate, for his liquor never disturbed his understanding or 
impaired his health. Among the Persians he would almost have received divine 
honours. Lord Sidmouth related that he once talked to his father-in-law, Lord 
Stowell (Lord Eldon’s brother), about the practice of himself and the future Lord 
Chancellor. . . . ‘You drank some wine together, I daresay?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Two 
bottles?’ ‘More.’ ‘What! three bottles?’ ‘More.’ ‘What! four bottles?’ 
‘More. Do not ask any more questions.’”—Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 
vol. vii. p. 689. 

? The name Crochallan was derived from an old Gaelic song, “‘ Cro Chalien” (i.e., 
Colin’s Cattle), which ‘‘ Dawney,” the landlord at Douglas’s, used occasionally to 
sing to his guests. 
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Murray (Lord Mansfield’s sister) 
regulated the minuets and 
country dances with the 
majesty of Mr Turveydrop. 
Later on, balls took place in 
St Cecilia’s Hall, in Niddry’s 
Wynd off the dingy Cowgate, 
which Lord Cockburn re- 
membered in his youth, where 
the gentlemen appeared in all 
the glory of laced coats, frills, 
ruffles, silk stockings, and silver 
buckles, and the ladies were 
resplendent in towering head- 
dresses, satin skirts, powdered 
hair, and high-heeled shoes. 
High-class concerts were subse- 
quently given in the same place, 
and all the élite of Edinburgh 
society would listen to the fine 
orchestra and the masterpieces 
of Haydn or Handel. 

Of the matrons of that time, 
who no doubt trod the meas- 
ure with all the dignity of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord 
Cockburn gives us a delightful 
picture as they appeared in 
later years—picturesque sur- 
vivals of a day that had gone. 
Warm-hearted, high-spirited, 
shrewd and keen, dressing and 
talking exactly as they pleased, 
disdaining to adopt modern 
fashions, they were the best 
and brightest of company and 
a perfect mine of oral traditions 
of the past. Some of them 
were strikingly unconventional, 
such as Miss Sophia Johnstone, 
who invariably wore a man’s 
hat and coat, and might have 
been the original of Lady Allar- 
dyce whose bluntness of speech 
disconcerted the prudish David 
Balfour. As a contrast there 


was the stately Lady Don— 
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the last person in Edinburgh 
who used a sedan chair—and 
Mrs Roe of Inverleith, “who 
would sail into a room like a 
ship from Tarshish, gorgeous 
in velvet or rustling in silk— 
all superb yet all in the purest 
taste.” Lady Dundas, again, 
in plain black silk gown and 
muslin cap, reading in her 
high-backed chair, or talking 
with spirit and sarcasm; and 
Lady Arniston (Lord Melville’s 
mother), “with the air and 
bearing of what noble English 
ladies must have been in their 
youth, who were queens in 
their family castles and stood 
sieges in defence of them.”? 
Many of these ladies, of high 
birth and aristocratic bearing, 
lived in the simplest and most 
frugal manner—often in a small 
flat on one of the upper stories 
in some high “land,”—and 
might be seen at the “stair 
foot” bargaining with a fish- 
wife like Miss Griselda Old- 
buck, or going out to their 
modest tea- or card-party, like 
the old ladies in ‘Cranford,’ 
and attended by some faithful 
Mattie carrying a lantern to 
save the expense of a sedan 
chair. Many are the stories 
told of their caustic wit and un- 
compromising vigour of speech. 
But, with all their outspoken- 
ness, there was a good deal 
of culture and _ refinement 
among the aristocratic fam- 
ilies in the closes round the 
Netherbow ; and to some of 
them we owe the most charm- 
ing and pathetic of Scottish 
ballads. “Sir Patrick Spens,” 
though it appears in Percy’s 





1 Cockburn’s Memorials, p. 59. 
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‘ Reliques,’ was really a delight- 
ful forgery of the eighteenth 
century by Lady Wardlaw; 
Miss Jean Elliot wrote “The 
Flowers of the Forest”; Miss 
Oliphant of Gask, “The Land 
o’ the Leal” ; and “ Auld Robin 
Gray” came from the pen of 
Lady Anne Lindsay, whose 
mother, Lady Balcarres, used to 
receive her guests in her bed- 
room, “with a neat coverlet 
over the bed, while against one 
of the bedposts leaned her con- 
sequential servant John, who 
handed the tea kettle and 
joined in the conversation.” 
Sir Walter Scott was a visitor 
here in his school days,—his 
uncle Dr Rutherford lived next 
door,—and many years after- 
wards he wrote to Lady Anne, 
lamenting the degradation of 
what had been a fashionable 
quarter of the town. “I cannot 


help thinking,” he writes, “on 
the simple and cosy retreats 
where worth and talent—and 
elegance to boot—were often 
nestled, and which are now the 
resort of misery, filth, poverty, 


and vice. . . . So wears the 
world away.” 

The third quarter of the 
eighteenth century was a time 
of eager speculation and in- 
tense intellectual vitality. 
Scottish intellect had at last 
broken loose from the trammels 
of the Kirk, and was assert- 
ing itself in every domain of 
thought. Rarely has there 
been gathered together a more 
distinguished group than the 
historians and men of science 
who used to meet at Creech’s 
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bookshop in the Luckenbooths 
—the literary salon of the 
day —about the year 1776. 
First and foremost was Adam 
Smith, “by far the greatest of 
all Scotch thinkers,” who laid 
the foundations of modern 
Political Economy ; then came 
Dr Cullen, the great physician 
and pathologist ; Dr Black, the 
great chemist, who first pro- 
pounded the theory of latent 
heat; Hutton, the founder of 
Scottish geology ; Lord Kames 
and Lord Monboddo; Principal 
Robertson, the historian of 
Scotland; and David Hume, 
who had shown in his ‘ History 
of England’ “a grace of style, 
a skill of narration, and a 
subtlety of thought which 
no English historian had yet 
equalled.”! Dugald Stewart, 
“the greatest of didactic ora- 
tors,” though of a younger 
generation, might have been 
among the group. For depth 
and versatility of talent in 
almost every department of 
science, this group of savants 
has probably never been sur- 
passed ; and it was from them, 
and not from the sham Doric 
columns on Calton Hill, that 
Edinburgh gained the some- 
what dubious title of “the 
Modern Athens.” ” 

This distinguished group of 
men lived at a time when 
Scotland and Scotsmen were 
intensely disliked and distrusted 
by their English neighbours. 
Travellers had come and gone 
and recorded their impressions ; 
but they had only, if possible, 
strengthened the national pre- 





1 Lecky, History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 221. 
2 Buckle devotes the third volume of his ‘ History of Civilisation’ to Scotland 


and the development of Scottish intellect. 
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judice. And it must have been 
a severe trial to a Scotsman’s 
amour propre to read sentences 
like the following in Dr John- 
son’s classic pages: “ Their 
tables were as coarse as the 
feasts of Esquimaux, and their 
houses as filthy as the cabins 
of Hottentots”; their manners 
“were a muddy mixture of 
pride and ignorance”; and 
their enthusiasm “was com- 
pounded of sullen scrupulous- 
ness and warlike ferocity.” 
Lord Bute was hated by the 
English with an intensity of 
which no other Minister—ex- 
cept, perhaps, Castlereagh— 
has ever been the object: not 
because of his notorious in- 
capacity, but simply on ac- 
count of his Scottish descent. 
Churchill had described Scot- 
land in one of his poems as 
“a treeless and flowerless land, 


inhabited by the bastards of 


creation.” Wilkes had pub- 
lished libel after libel on the 
country in the pages of ‘The 
North Briton’; and characters 
in Macklin’s comedies, like 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
and Sir Archy Macsarcasm, 
were applauded, according to 
Horace Walpole, not from any 
merits of their own, but be- 
cause of their resemblance to 
twenty thousand others of the 
same detested race. As a 
matter of fact, the two nations 
could hardly understand one 
another’s speech ; and till quite 
late in the eighteenth century 
Scottish men of letters wrote 
English as if it had been a 
foreign language. Lord Cock- 
burn says that, in his boy- 
hood, “no Englishman could 
have addressed the Edinburgh 
populace without making them 
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stare, and probably laugh. We 
looked upon an English boy at 
the High School as a ludicrous 
and incomprehensible monster.” 
It was not indeed surprising 
that Scotsmen should have 
winced under the opprobrious 
epithets so freely lavished 
upon them by English men 
of letters, or that they should 
have vaunted their own intel- 
lectual superiority as compared 
with the crass stupidity of the 
English “pock-puddings.” In 
their opinion the tragedy of 
“ Douglas,” by John Home, was 
as fine a poem as “ Macbeth,” 
and Macpherson’s “Ossian” 
quite equal to Virgil’s “ Aineid.” 

Happily for both countries, 
more enlightened views pre- 
vailed at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The good 
fruits of the Union, so long 
obscured by prejudice and 
national antipathy, were now 
obvious and apparent to the 
most obstinate of chauvinists. 
Scotland was yearly becoming | 
a richer and more prosperous 
country. Estates were increas- 
ing in value; rents were rising ; 
the Highlands were opening 
out; practical farmers, like Sir 
John Sinclair, introduced large 
flocks of sheep from the Chev- 
iots; manufactures developed ; 
and Glasgow was rapidly becom- 
ing an emporium for half the 
commerce of the world. Scots- 
men were finding new fields 
for their restless energy. Many 
young advocates had risen to 
eminence at the English bar, 
and Scotland had already 
supplied St Stephen’s with 
two Lord Chancellors—Erskine 
and Loughbcrough. Others 
had taken service under John 
Company, and India swarmed 
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with the cadets of old families 
— Grants, Elphinstones, and 
Ogilvies—in lucrative and re- 
sponsible positions. Society, 
as it grew richer, became more 
liberal and tolerant. Now that 
the Kirk was the established 
Church of the country, and no 
longer a persecuted sect, it grew 
less rigid and austere in its 
observances. The theatre was 
no longer tabooed, and minis- 
ters flocked to see Sarah 
Siddons on the stage, even 
while the General Assembly 
was in solemn _ conclave. 
Social life, also, grew more 
refined and civilised. There 
was a general exodus from the 
cramped and inconvenient flats 
in the wynds and closes of the 
High Street to the New Town 
across the valley, which was 
“spreading its white arms to 
the sea” in long vistas of 
squares and terraces. Im- 
moderate drinking went out of 
fashion; the taverns and oyster- 
cellars were deserted; and in 
their new and roomier quarters 
advocates and business men 
began to taste the pleasures 
of domestic life, and preferred 
to pass their evenings with 
their families and by their own 
fireside. A new and distin- 
guished group of men of letters 
had appeared : Jeffrey, Horner, 
Allen, Brougham, and other 
young lions of ‘The Edinburgh 
Review,’ added lustre to the 
brilliant debates of the Specu- 
lative Society. It was dis- 
covered, also, that Scotland 
had artists of her own in no 
way inferior to those south of 
the Tweed; and in 1808 all 
Edinburgh flocked to see an 
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exhibition of portraits by Rae- 
burn and _ landscapes by 
Nasmyth. Above all, Walter 
Scott was enchanting English 
and Scottish alike with his 
poems and romances, and re- 
moving the last particle of 
national prejudice. By the 
magic of his pen he created a 
new army of hero-worshippers, 
who flocked to Scotland to 
identify Ellen’s Isle or the 
site of the Tolbooth. The 
Highlands became the fashion- 
able playground of society; and 
it was not long before —as 
Lockhart expressed it—“ every 
London citizen made Loch 
Lomond his washpot and threw 
his shoe over Ben Nevis.” 

It is a curious fact that 
during the French War and 
the long administration of 
William Pitt, public feeling in 
Edinburgh was far more Tory 
than in London itself. As 
far as practical politics went, 
Jacobitism had faded into the 
limbo of lost causes and im- 
possible loyalties, and was now 
little more than ‘“‘a romantic 
embroidery on Scottish life—a 
peg to hang poetic sentiment 
upon.” Throughout his long 
reign George III. was re- 
garded with affectionate re- 
spect by his subjects in Edin- 
burgh —a respect in no way 
diminished by his choice of 
Lord Bute as his favourite 
minister, of John Hunter as his 
surgeon, and of Allan Ramsay 
as his portrait-painter.' For 
sixty years, on each succeeding 
Fourth of June, long tables 
were laid out in the Outer 
House of Parliament, which 
was crowded by excited loyal- 





1 Sir Henry Craik’s Century of Scottish History, vol. ii. pp. 47, 52 et seq. 
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ists “roaring, drinking, toast- 
ing, and quarrelling,” and the 
King’s health was drunk to 
the accompaniment of volleys 
of musketry and the crash of 
splintered wine-glasses. “For 
a week afterwards,” says Lord 
Cockburn, who did not approve 
of what he calls this abomin- 
able festival, “the Court reeked 
with the wreck and fumes of 
that scaudalous night.” City 
affairs were managed by the 
Town Council, of whom Lord 
Cockburn speaks as a respect- 
able American politician might 
speak of Tammany Hall,— 
omnipotent, corrupt, impene- 
trable—a sink of political 
and municipal iniquity, but 
staunchly Conservative and 
devoted to Henry Dundas 
(Lord Melville), who in those 
days was “the absolute Dictator 
of Scotland.” For many years 
the Whigs were in a small 


minority in Edinburgh, and 
were viewed with the same 
dislike and suspicion as the 
Papists in the days of Eliza- 
beth: Even the faithful few, 
such as Henry Erskine, Dugald 
Stewart, John Clerk, and Lord 


Cockburn himself, who as- 
sembled annually on Charles 
Fox’s birthday, had their 
names taken down by the 
sheriff’s officers. The French 
Revolution was the all-pervad- 
ing subject of the day, and 
every Whig was suspected of 
being a Jacobin at heart. 
The spirit of Toryism asserted 
itself even in matters of dress: 
trousers were considered Jacob- 
inical, and so late as 1820 there 
were old loyalists who thanked 
God that they had always 
stuck to the Constitution and 
shoe- buckles. Party feeling 
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was in fact extremely bitter 
and unscrupulous; and the 
ever-present fear of a French 
invasion accentuated the Tory — 
distrust of their political op- 
ponents. From 1803 to 1814 
Edinburgh was practically an 
armed camp. Volunteers were 
enrolled by thousands,—includ- 
ing professors, judges, doctors, 
and all the élite of society,— 
drilling by torchlight in the 
winter evenings, and parading 
on Heriot’s green or Brunts- 
field Links. The general en- 
thusiasm was immense, and 
the stirring episode of the 
false alarm of a French fleet, 
told in the last chapter of 
Scott’s ‘Antiquary,’ was en- 
tirely founded on fact. On 
the night of February 2, 
1804, the beacon on Home 
Castle was fired by mistake, 
and the signal repeated from 
point to point on the hills 
along the Border. All through 
the night militia and volun- 
teers from Berwick, Roxburgh, 
and Stirling, kept pouring in 
to the alarm-posts along the 
coast. The Selkirkshire Yeo- 
manry made a forced march of 
between twenty and thirty 
miles to reach their appointed 
place of assembly at Dalkeith ; 
and the men of Liddesdale 
requisitioned their neighbours’ 
horses and ponies, that they 
might arrive the sooner, and 
marched into Kelso early the 
following morning, with their 
band playing their favourite air 
of “Little Jock Elliot.” A 
widowed mother, who had 
sent her son’s arms and 
accoutrements that he might 
not be late, was compli- 
mented by Sir Walter on her 
readiness and forethought. 
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“Sir,” she replied in the 
spirit of a Roman matron, 
“none can know better than 
yourself that he is the only 
prop of my old age; but I 
would rather see him dead 
on that hearth than hear 
that he had been a horse’s 
length behind his companions 
in defence of his King and 
country.”! These stirring in- 
cidents sufficiently illustrate 
the strong patriotism and 
public spirit which now ani- 
mated the Border clans—the 
same men whose ancestors a 
few generations back would 
probably have been harrying 
the Saxon on their own ac- 
count, and would have received 
the French invaders with open 
arms. Andit may be remarked 


that this patriotism was no 
ephemeral fit of enthusiasm or 
transitory flash 


of loyalty. 
The Highland regiments have 
consistently shown the same 
steadfast devotion to their 
sovereign as they displayed to 
the chieftains of their clans in 
the good (or bad) old times. 
From Fontenoy to Waterloo, 
from Balaclava to Omdurman, 
their “thin red line” has faced 
death on the battlefield—often 
against appalling odds—with 
an unflinching courage which 
has endeared their kilts and 
tartans to English and Scottish 
alike. With them it is the 
natural courage of the race,— 
“the dormant ferocity of a 
warlike nation,”—that needs 
but an adequate motive to 
call it into action. Burns has 
expressed this in two famous 
stanzas :— 
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‘* But bring a Scotchman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, such is royal George’s will, 
An’ there’s the foe, 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 


Nae cauld, faint-hearted doubtings tease 
him ; 
Death comes, wi’ fearless eye he sees 
him ; 
Wi’ bluidy han’ a welcome gi’es him ; 
An’ when he fa’s, 
His latest draught o’ breathin’ lea’es him 
In faint huzzas.” 


The last years of the 
eighteenth century marked an 
epoch in the national life, just 
as the Union and the abolition 
of the Scottish Parliament had 
done a hundred years previ- 
ously. It was the end of 
another old song,—the dis- 
appearance of all the distinc- 
tive features of old Scottish 
society and those strangely 
original types of character— 
homely, frank, convivial—with 
courtly manners and a singular 
bluntness of speech, and with 
a friendly camaraderie among 
the various tenants of the 
crowded “lands” in the Old 
Town. It is easy to under- 
stand how Lord Cockburn and 
others mourned over the dis- 
appearance of all the familiar 
landmarks of their boyhood, 
and moralised over the sweep- 
ing changes that had trans- 
formed their native city. 


“The eighteenth was the last 
Scottish century. We, whose youth 
tasted the close of that century and 
lived far into the southern influence, 
feel proud of a purely Edinburgh 
society, which raised the reputa- 
tion of our discrowned capital and 
graced the deathbed of our national 
manners.” 2 





1 Antiquary, note H. 


2 Cockburn’s Journals, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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URGA AND THE TASHI LAMA. 


SincE the flight of the Tashi 
Lama from Lhassa, accom- 
panied, as was reported, by 
the Russian Buriat Agent, 
Urga or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood has been the tem- 
porary home of the deposed 
deity. Latest advices from 
China state that he has at last 
been induced by the authorities 
at Pekin to quit Urga, in order 
to return at any rate to Thibet ; 
but whether the idea of at- 
tempting to make his way back 
to Lhassa itself holds out any 
pleasing prospect to him may 
well be doubted. 

So little known to Europeans 
is Urga, that it may be of 
interest to attempt to throw 
some light upon such a sacred 
spot, as well as upon the 
surrounding country. Previous 
to the Russo-Japanese war, 
and at a time when the 
former nation had but barely 
completed her epoch-making 
Siberian Railway, there were 
under consideration other, and 
no less important branch, lines. 
Of these vertebrze, which it was 
intended should some day sup- 
plement the backbone, as the 
Trans-Siberian line may be 
considered, one of the most 
important has already been 
completed and opened, the 
Orenburg - Tashkendt _line. 
Another, starting from Tash- 
kendt and _ proceeding vid 
Vernoe and Semipalatinsk to 
join the Siberian railway in 
the neighbourhood of Tomsk, 
still awaits construction. But 


this branch will 
follow. 

There was, and possibly still 
is, in contemplation a third 
branch, which it was intended 
should connect Pekin with the 
Trans-Siberian line across the 
Gobi desert of Mongolia. The 
actual tracing suggested led 
from some point in the vicinity 
of Lake Baikal vid Kiachkta 
and Urga to Kalgan, on the 
southern or Chinese edge of 
Mongolia. It has been stated 
that the natural difficulties 
arising from want of water 
as well as from the terrible 
severity of the winter in the 
Gobi would prevent the con- 
struction of any such line, but 
with this view the writer, who 
has himself crossed the Gobi 
desert in the month of July, 
cannot agree. 

As to the difficulty in actual 
construction, it may be stated 
that for many scores of the 
seven odd hundred miles separ- 
ating Urga from Kalgan 
nothing could be easier. A 
gigantic repetition of the 
formation of the country sur- 
rounding Newmarket best de- 
scribes the character of a large 
portion of the track along 
which the trace of the railway 
line would run. As to the 
natural difficulties already re- 
ferred to, few travellers who 
have experience of the God- 
forsaken waste of shifting sand 
through which the Trans- 
Caspian railway forces its way 
to the river Oxus in Russian 


inevitably 
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Central Asia, will be in any 
haste to say that the Urga- 
Kalgan line is a physical im- 
possibility. 

In the light of the future and 
of past events in Manchuria it 
is a problem of the deepest in- 
terest, at any rate to soldiers, 
to consider what might have 
been the result in the present 
war had a few years more 
been allowed to Russia to 
develop and mature her strat- 
egical railways in and around 
that unfortunate country. 
That any such line will now 
be built is unlikely. That is 
to say, if China is wise, At 
the present time she is engaged 
in pushing on what would have 
been the last 150 miles of the 
Russian line, the portion from 
Pekin to Kalgan—this in 


order to connect the Mongolian 
plateau and borderland with 


the capital. From time im- 
memorial the ancient caravan 
route has passed this way, 
traversing the Nankou pass. 
And if only the Chinese could 
be sufficiently far-seeing, and 
possessed the necessary strength 
of purpose to keep the entire 
capital in their own hands, 
this new line, through its 
bearing upon modern trading 
enterprise at Tientsin and 
Pekin, should, by the profits 
it earns, go far to reconcile the 
Chinese to railway enterprise 
in the interior. 

Urga is situated on the 
northern edge of the so-called 
Gobi desert, in Eastern Mon- 
golia. To Russia it has for 
a long time past been a valu- 
able base from whence one 
able political agent after 
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another has disseminated 
Russian influence, and possibly 
something more tangible, 
among the Mongolian princes 
of the eastern tribes. At the 
time of the writer's visit 
Russia was represented by M. 
Schismaroff, who, like not a 
few of the versatile and capable 
public servants of the Czar, 
is not of pure Russian extrac- 
tion. To his intimate acquaint- 
ance with their character and 
customs was no doubt due a 
considerable portion of his suc- 
cess in moulding the native 
element he was called upon to 
handle. 

The approach to Urga from 
the south, as seen in the early 
rains, is decidedly picturesque. 
Riding in, the country was 
everywhere covered with a 
beautiful carpet of fresh green 
turf, which, following suddenly 
upon the bare expanse of stony 
desert, was most comforting 
to the eyes. After the eternal 
flatness of the last month it 
was indeed a treat to pass 
over rolling green hills heavily 
wooded in a darker shade, 
which contrasted in colour as 
nature alone knows how to 
paint. Anything more un- 
like what imagination pictures 
the deserts of Mongolia to 
be it is hard to imagine. 
The town itself, though town 
in the European sense it is not, 
lies on the north side of a 
small river, by name the Tola. 
The valley through which the 
river flows is shut in by hills 
towards the east, and varies 
from a mile to one and a half 
mile in breadth. Strictly 
speaking neither a town, @ 
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city, nor a village, Urga is a 
collection of yurts! and wooden 
houses, sprinkled with Lama 
temples, the former surrounded 
as a rule by heavy log palings 
eight to ten feet high. The 
Russian settlement, in which 
was the European-built Russian 
Consulate as well as the Cos- 
sack fort, lies in the eastern 
part of the town. The fort 
consisted of a modest earth- 
work, whose ditch was pro- 
tected by a barbed-wire en- 
tanglement and trous-de-loups. 

From the native standpoint 
the distinction enjoyed by Urga 
—or, to give its native name, Ta 
Kuren or Bogdo Kuren, mean- 
ing the sacred encampment— 
lies in the fact that, it is the 
earthly abode of their Ever- 
living God or Kutukhtu. To 


Mongols, Urga ranks next to 
Lhassa in sacred character, as 
containing the third figure in 


the Thibetan patriarchate. In 
the doctrine of the Lamas, as 
is well known, these earthly 
impersonations of God can 
never die, but are reincarnated 
by the passing of their souls 
after death into new-born in- 
fants. At the time of the 
writer's visit the Ever-living 
God was represented by a 
young man whose age was not 
yet thirty. He lived in a re- 
plica of the Russian Consulate, 
from whose representative, pos- 
sibly, his abode was a votive 
offering. Any personification 
of the deity was said to be con- 
fined to public life. In private 
it was whispered he was of the 
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world, worldly. Possessing not 
a few traits which it might be 
thought must discredit his god- 
like attributes in the eyes of 
the Buddhist faithful, this ex- 
traordinary being yet remains 
the spiritual god of millions, 
To mention one only of such 
characteristics—he is unable 
to provide himself with the 
various objects upon which 
his ever-changing fancy settles 
without having recourse to 
the vulgar method of paying 
for the same in brick tea, the 
‘hard cash ” of the surrounding 
country. Yet considerations 
such as these do not enter into 
the minds of the simple Mon- 
gols, who revere his name. 
Should any such disturbing 
thought flash through some 
more than usually inquisitive 
brain, who is there to offer an 
answer? Of a certainty not 
the common Lama. His busi- 
ness, so far as he can make it, 
is with his own concerns: how 
he shall live, not how he shall 
die; what the morrow may 
bring forth; what he shall 
eat and what he shall drink. 
Though it is true that as yet 
he confines himself to a scrip 
and perhaps a staff, it is 
only because the possession of 
these satisfies all his present 
needs, 

It was a day of good luck 
which afforded the writer the 
chance of studying in the flesh 
such a remarkable entity as 
one of the spiritual heads of 
the Buddhist religion. Nor 
was the setting of the picture 





1 Yurt=a circular tent used by Mongols, Khirghiz, and such nomad tribes. 
The framework is of crossed sticks, the covering felt. 
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unworthy of the occasion. In 
front of one of the beautiful 
Buddhist temples, in a care- 
fully guarded open space, was 
pitched a semicircle of tents. 
The centre of the semicircle 
was occupied by the largest, 
a shamiana resplendent with 
what appeared to be gold em- 
broidery, the walls lined and 
its inner roof hung with the 
sacred coloured yellow silks. 
Above a half-throne, half- 
lounge, upon which reclined 
the god himself, was hung an 
enormous umbrella of the same 
rich material. On the throne 
were piled silk cushions of the 
same gorgeous colour, while 
within, on either side, other 
seats sheltered by more um- 
brellas offered places for the 
most distinguished followers. 
To right and left of the central 
shamiana were pitched tents 
filed to overflowing with 
gorgeous hangings, each occu- 
pied by its crowd of Lamas, 
Mongol princes, and Ambans 
of all degrees. Opposite the 
semicircle of tents was a ring 
sixty to eighty yards across. 
Surrounding this on three 
sides were hundreds of Mon- 
gols attired in their pictur- 
esque hats, long coats, and 
high boots, who stood, knelt, 
and squatted, their whole at- 
tention fixed upon the scene in 
the ring. To this, one of the 
great wrestling festas of the 
Mongols, come picked men, 
champions from every princi- 
pality, tribe, or family, col- 
lected here before the highest 
in the land to contest a bout or 
to overthrow and defeat some 
rival favourite. A victory in 
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such company is an event in- 
deed—one to be long remem- 
bered, to be talked over through 
many a weary ride, a subject 
for endless discussion, for re- 
telling in many a snug yurt, 
within whose sheltering walls 
the traveller is always made 
welcome. 

About the wrestling itself 
there was little that was novel 
save the costume. Although 
entirely stripped save for their 
long boots and a miniature 
loin-cloth, the appearance of 
the pairs in the ring partook 
of the nature of a triumphal 
entry. As each man was intro- 
duced he began capering and 
prancing with curious antics, 
making his way the while to 
the immediate forefront of the 
central shamiana. There the 
combatants fell prone, re- 
peatedly kow-towing. Having 
made obeisance, the two are 
taken in hand by their seconds, 
each man commencing to pose 
for first grip until the signal to 
fall to is given. 

A throw is almost iden- 
tical with our own or with 
the Japanese, in that both 
shoulders of the defeated man 
must touch the ground before 
he need confess himself van- 
quished. Such a_ successful 
throw is the signal to both 
men to loose hold, the winner 
only this time again commenc- 
ing even more exaggerated 
prancings and antics, which, 
as before, eventually land him 
at the feet of the Ever-living 
deity. It is fair to his holiness 
to add that he appeared quite 
sufficiently bored with the 
whole performance to entitle 
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him to be credited with the 
manners of the latest civilisa- 
tion. 

After a bout was ended and 
the obeisance made, the happy 
winner left the ring, to be 
welcomed by a whole crowd of 
proud and admiring friends, 
who proceeded to thrust him 
back into his clothes, carry- 
ing him off, no doubt to cele- 
brate a glorious victory in 
many bowls of dirty tea and 
curds. 

Of the physique of the men 
there is little to remark. Un- 
like the more famous Japanese 
professors to be seen at Kioto 
or any of the great annual 
wrestling - shows in _ that 
country, the Mongol is dis- 
tinctly spare and _ sinewy. 


Nature and his own inclination 
have made him a born rider, 
though a horseman in our 


sense of the word he is not. 
And years spent in the saddle 
must tend after many genera- 
tions to create a type. 

It was while engaged in 
watching the wrestling that a 
remark made to the writer on 
quite another occasion came 
back with some force. Whilst 
travelling in company with a 
Russian officer we discussed the 
Turcoman irregular cavalry, 
the merits of such troops, and 
numbers available at the call 
of their Russian masters. The 
statement was made that, in 
addition to 8000 or 10,000 
Turcoman horsemen, on the 
face of it an exaggeration, 
swarms of mounted Kirghiz 
and Mongols would be avail- 
able “when the day comes,” 
as the Russian pithily expressed 
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it. Whether the remark was 
made unconsciously, the speaker 
momentarily forgetful to whom 
he spoke, or whether with 
intentional arriére pensée, is 
not easy to say. Whether 
or no, the point is imma- 
terial,—the phrase alone was 
sufficient to fix it in one’s mind, 
also serving to make all sub- 
sequent study of both Mongol 
and Kirghiz, as well as of all 
that appertained to their wild 
existence, of unusual interest. 
That either would make irregu- 
lar cavalry of a high type is 
not the result of the writer’s 
experience. Both are wanting 
in pluck and intelligence, nor 
has the proximity of Russian 
civilisation been in any sense 
to their advantage. To con- 
quer, not civilise, might well 
be the motto adopted by the 
forward party in Asia. Of 
such ordinary attributes to 
civilisation as schools, educa- 
tion moral or physical, the 
conquered Asiatics know little. 
It is true some schools have 
been opened both in Russian 
Turkestan and other Central 
Asian territories; but that 
there is any serious intention 
to attempt to raise the moral 
nature or condition of the 
conquered Kirghiz or Mongols 
even a Russian would hardly 
consider worth arguing. 

In the present state of affairs 
in the Far East it is unsatis- 
factory, if not wellnigh im- 
possible, to hold up particular 
causes as contributing to the 
general hopeless failure of 
Russia and of her methods. 
But among the many minor 
disappointments that the army 
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has provided, few equal that 
caused by the total collapse 
of the much vaunted Cossack. 
In Europe a halo of romance 
still clings round this pictur- 
esque fraud. Could, however, 
even a few of the wicked 
atrocities perpetrated by him 
upon defenceless Chinese dur- 
ing the period 1898-1902 in 
Manchuria under the cloak of 
so-called war be exposed, he 
would soon find himself ex- 
ecrated for what he is—a blus- 
tering, overbearing brigand 


where defenceless women and 
children are concerned, a fraud 
and a failure where cold-blooded 
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modern war is the rule. If, 
then, the Cossack, with years 
of Russian training and, as 
has usually been considered by 
those to whom he is unknown, 
a natural aptitude for war, 
cannot be made of use, what 
chance is there that the ig- 
norant Kirghiz will surpass 
him? There is none. So let 
us hope that the lessons of 
the present war may reach 
even to far-away Urga, and 
that this one at any rate 
may tend to confine the harm- 
less Mongol to his peaceful 
amusements. 
PU-LU-SSU. 
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A Study of the Russo-Japanese War. 


A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


VII.—THE OVERTHROW OF THE ARMADA. 


THE sanguinary encounter in 
the Straits of Tsushima which 
culminated in the practical an- 
nihilation of Rojdestvensky’s 
armada by the 29th of May, 
complements to a very con- 
siderable degree the forecast 
with which we closed the last 
article in this series. Although 
we expressed the belief that 
the success or failure of all 
battles lay on the knees of the 
gods, yet we committed our- 
selves to the assertion that 
Togo had “so many advantages 
in naval essentials that we 
cannot conceive any other issue 
except the one which, as allies, 
we desire.” We also divined cor- 
rectly the route which the Rus- 
sian admiral took after entering 
Japan’s colonial waters. Where 
we went astray—and of course 
we could only balance proba- 
bilities—was in the course of 
action which Rojdestvensky 
pursued after he sighted the 
island of Quelpart. Instead of 
reconnoitring the Tsushima 
Straits from some temporary 
anchorage, the Russian ad- 
miral selected to follow the al- 
most puerile course of steaming 
at once into confined Japanese 
waters. There could only be 
two reasons for this course: 
either Rojdestvensky imagined 
that he had eluded a portion 
of the Japanese fleet and left 
it behind him in the Formosa 
Straits; or he was so confident 


in the main fighting strength 
of the battleship and the in- 
feriority of the torpedo, that 
he was prepared to meet and 
fight Togo without taking 
into consideration strategical 
or geographical considerations. 
It cannot be that he had only 
sufficient coal to take him to 
Vladivostok, since it is def- 
initely reported that Russian 


agents had made the coaling , 


arrangements farther north > 
along the Chinese coast, which 
we suggested as_ probable 
when writing before the event. 
These arrangements, however, 
may be now claimed as strategic 
counter-moves, made for the 
purpose of covering up the 
trail. Not that we believe that 
a false move like that would 
have deceived such an astute 
strategist as Admiral Togo. 
It is our impression, now that 
the action has been fought, 
that Rojdestvensky had aband- 
oned as impracticable the only 
sound course which lay open 
to him, and had selected to 
hazard everything upon a fleet 
action. Possibly, while he was 
waiting on the coast of Annam, 
it may have been borne in upon 
him that the coal and supply 
question would take too long 
to perfect ; or he may have re- 
ceived information which left 
him the sole choice to employ 
tactics which we cannot but 
condemn. 
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It is now tolerably certain 
that Rojdestvensky remained 
off the coast of Annam until 
May 12. This date would 
have given Nebogatoff just 
time to coal and make any 
necessary repairs after his 
voyage across the Indian 
Ocean. Whatever may have 
been Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
faults as a sailor, it must 
be allowed that, after he sailed 
from the coast of Annam, he 
successfully lost his fleet as far 
as European information was 
concerned. A general impres- 
sion prevailed in this country 
that he would steer the Pacific 
course and avoid the narrow 
seas of Southern Japan: all 
experts agreed that the For- 
mosa Channel would not be 
attempted. And the only in- 
formation of a reliable nature 
that reached the coast - line 


towns of China between May 
12, when a fleet was reported 
to be at sea off the Three 
Kings, and May 20, when 
fifty ships were sighted by the 
s.s. Oscar II. off Batan Island 
in the Bashee Channel, was to 


the effect that forty-three 
colliers had been counted at 
anchor off Nahbe, and that a 
portion of Rojdestvensky’s fleet 
had coaled in a bay on the 
coast of Hainan. The news 
brought by the s.s. Oscar II. 
was doubtless correct, but it is 
quite likely that the vessels 
coaling off Hainan were a 
portion of the auxiliary cruiser 
squadron, which squadron, 
there is no doubt, the Russian 
admiral hoped might serve to 
some extent as a decoy, when 
for military reasons it became 
necessary to detach it from 
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the fighting fieet. In the 
meantime Admiral Togo kept 
his whole fleet in the secure 
harbours of his home waters. 
It was no secret that the bulk 
of the Japanese naval strength 
was lying in the Korean Straits, 
as we find the fact reported 
two or three times from differ- 
ent sources between April 12 
and May 24. We have not 
the slightest doubt that the 
Russian information was good 
enough to inform Rojdest- 
vensky of this fact. A single 
glance at the map, and a small 
amount of labour spent in 
making measurements with a 
pair of dividers, will apprise 
even the most unlearned that, 
provided there was no fear of 
the Russians being able to 
establish any temporary or 
flying base in the vicinity of 
Oyama’s sea communications, 
Togo could not have done 
better than to have awaited 
the course of events in the 
harbours in the Korean Straits. 
With the means of observation 
and information at his com- 
mand, he was master of the 
situation whichever route the 
Russian admiral might select 
in an attempt to reach Vladi- 
vostok. And even in reach- 
ing Vladivostok, supposing 
that thick weather had caused 
the Japanese observation to 
fail, the hopes for the Russian 
success were not materially 
heightened. 

The general belief still ob- 
tained that the Russians were 
heading for La Perouse, when 
on May 26 Europe was 
electrified by the information 
that a Russian squadron had 
appeared off Wusung. The 
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units thus reported proved, 
however, to be our friends the 
converted cruisers. Buta liner 
which was making the passage 
from Nagasaki to Shanghai 
reported having passed two 
Russian second-class cruisers. 
This information was all that 
was vouchsafed on Saturday 
night the 27th of May. Every 
one interested in this titanic 
struggle went to bed on that 
Saturday night convinced that 
the next twenty-four hours 
would produce information of 
a@ naval shock unparalleled in 
the history of the seas. Nor 


had they miscalculated, but 
there were very very few who 
could have judged of the terrific 
nature of the issues which were 
settled in Japanese waters, or 
could have imagined that by 
Monday morning the proud fleet 


which had sailed in October 
from the Baltic, flaunting all 
and sundry that came in its 
way, should have suffered com- 
plete annihilation. It was a 
sequel the like of which not 
even the most sanguine had 
anticipated. As we pointed 
out last month, we had no 
reason to fear for the final 
success of the Japanese on sea, 
but even we never anticipated 
that Admiral Togo would be 
able to bring his fighting fleet 
back to its anchorages in Japan 
practically complete in all its 
units. 

The actual course that the 
Russians steered after they left 
the coast of Batan is not quite 
certain, but it is probable that 
once the fleet was clear of 
Formosa it headed for Quel- 
part. The information which 
has reached this country with 
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regard to this epoch-marking 
battle up to the present has not 
been sufficiently elucidative to 
eradicate a certain amount of 
presumption from any descrip- 
tion that we may attempt of the 
great battle. But there seems 
to be an impression amongst 
certain interviewed Japanese 
naval officers that the Russian 
armada changed its course after 
sighting the Liau-kiau group, 
with the express object of delud- 
ing Togo into the belief that the 
passage northward was a mere 
feint. We doubt if this be true. 
But we rather lean to the view 
that once Rojdestvensky had 
made Quelpart, he found that 
the coast of Korea was shrouded 
in fog. Quelpart having given 
him his bearing, he determined 
to force the Korean Straits, 
Togo or no Togo, fog or no fog, 
sea or no sea. From the stand- 
point of pure heroics it was 
doubtless a fine resolve, but in 
the interests of the 15,000 souls 
on board his fleet, and in the 
matter of the sacred necessity 
to his country, it is hardly the 
manceuvres that we would have 
suggested. Rojdestvensky no 
doubt regulated his course so 
as to make the peak on Quel- 
part Island by daybreak on the 
27th, or he may have cruised 
in the vicinity since the after- 
noon of the 26th. As Quelpart 
on the map is about one hundred 
and twenty miles west of Tsu- 
shima, twelve hours at ten 
knots would have brought 
Rojdestvensky into action just 
about the hour given in 
Togo’s official report. Once 
the Russian admiral had de- 
termined to force the Straits, 
there were three passages open 
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to him. Korea is separated 
from Japan by barely one 
hundred miles of water. Two 
groups of islands help to bridge 
this narrow channel. These 
groups are Tsushima to the 
north and Ikishima to the 
south. Consequently there 
were three channels in these 
Korean Straits which were 
open to Rojdestvensky : Brough- 
ton Channel north of Tsushima, 
Oriental Channel separating 
Tsushima from Ikishima, and 
the ordinary trade channel be- 
tween Ikishima and the main- 
land, which latter, in the circum- 
stances, was naturally out of the 
question. A glance at the coast- 
line which encloses these chan- 
nels is sufficient to demonstrate 
the terrible risks which were 
undertaken by the Russian 
fleet in its paucity in cruisers 
and torpedo craft. Both coast- 
lines furnish innumerable an- 
chorages, and the passage 
being controlled by the observa- 
tion posts on the two central 
groups of islands, it would be 
impossible to imagine a more 
effective sea area for torpedo 
tactics. Apparently in the 
morning the mists were heavy 
enough to conceal Togo’s fleet. 
Two divisions of this fleet were 
lying in the vicinity of the 
Broughton Channel, in two of 
the many anchorages in the 
Masampo Archipelago. 

It is possible to picture in 
the mind’s eye the impressive 
spectacle of the great Russian 
armada heading directly for 
Japan’s territorial waters on 
that beautiful but fateful morn- 
ing. All accounts agree that 
the weather was fine, though 
a strong breeze from the south- 
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east had raised a heavysea. The 
warmer winds from the south 
caused the usual spring mists to 
envelop the horizon tothe north- 
west, indicating the coast-line 
of Korea and all the dangers 
in lurking destroyers it might 
conceal. Due north, Mount 
Auckland raised itself, a yellow 
and white peak, clear of the 
shroud of vapour which en- 
veloped the lower cliff-line of 
Quelpart. As the sun rose, 
the colour of the seas changed 
from dull grey to blue. In the 
midst of all this crispness of 
spring atmosphere and beauty 
of scene, the Baltic Fleet, the 
last hope of Russia in the Far 
East, was steaming to its doom. 
With his two squadrons in line 
ahead steering parallel courses, 
the battleships to port and the 
cruisers to starboard, with the 
transports and repair ships 
between the lines, Rojdest- 
vensky set his teeth and steered 
for Tsushima, the great bluff 
clump of sentinel rock which 
was the “switch-board” of 
all Togo’s intelligence. Never 
before in the history of sea 
warfare had necessity dictated 
a simpler stratagem. But it 
was a majestic sight. The 
imagination can conjure up 
the picture. The line of 
dead - black - painted _ battle- 
ships, eleven of them, weather- 
stained and smoke-begrimed, 
conforming to the direction of 
the Kniaz- Suvaroff; followed 
by the three squat coast-defence 
ships, wallowing in uncertain 
alignment in the troughs of 
the heavy seas. Half a mile 
to starboard the ancient ar- 
moured cruisers followed in the 
wake of the Admiral Nakhimoff, 
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making with difficulty, though 
tide and sea were with them, 
the ten knots which kept them 
abreast of the flag-ship. Be- 
hind them the more modern 
and smaller protected cruisers, 
kicking and plunging in the 
lumpy sea, as if protesting at 
the little flutter of bunting 
from the Kniaz-Suvaroff, which 
kept them churning their pro- 
pellers behind three obsolete 
iron coffins when they should 
have been patrolling the pass- 
age now looming up in front 
of them. Majestically, with the 
morning sun to their backs, the 
armada ploughed eastwards. 
About seven o’clock the cruiser 
squadron was able to make out 
on its starboard beam the out- 
line of a warship disentangling 
itself from the horizon mist. 
Its three funnels proclaimed 
the newcomer to be of the 
Idzumo class, and the Vladimir 
Monomakh, which was steam- 
ing third in the Russian line, 
was ordered to deal with the 
intruder. These two vessels ex- 
changed the first shots of the 
great battle of Tsushima; but 
the Japanese cruiser had not 
yet come to fight,—she stayed 
long enough to finally satisfy 
herself as to the formation, 
course, and exact composition 
of Rojdestvensky’s fleet, and 
then disappeared back into the 
mists out of which she had 
come, transmitting information 
to the admiral as she went. 
Togo could not have wished 
for other information. Rojdest- 
vensky was playing absolutely 
into his hands. Cables were 
slipped, and by ten o’clock the 
Japanese fleet was at sea. The 
crisis for which they had been 
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waiting and preparing for the 
last three months was at hand, 
and the three main squad- 
rons, under the command of Ad- 
mirals Togo, Kamimura, and 
Kata-oka respectively, shaped 
their courses to their appointed 
stations. It had been evident 
to the commander of the Jdzumo 
that Admiral Rojdestvensky was 
steering for the Straits to the 
south of Tsushima. The main 
point in Togo’s stratagem was 
to allow his adversary into the 
Japan Sea, and there, by virtue 
of his own superior speed, to in- 
tern him, and then destroy him 
at his own convenience. The 
Japanese entered into the 
struggle with every confidence. 
They had the self-reliance built 
up of the knowledge that they 
had already destroyed one 
Russian fleet superior to their 
own in weight and numbers, 
they had all the advantages 
of pace and position, and every 
one of their heavy guns had 
been replaced. 

Precisely at eleven o'clock 
the Japanese Third Squadron in 
the following order, the Kasuga, 
Niitaka, Chitose, and the Tsu- 
shima, appeared on the port bow 
of the Russian Battle Squadron. 
As they manceuvred on this flank 
the Russian admiral possibly 
anticipated that the object of 
their manceuvre was to cut off 
the transports and impedimenta 
squadron ; he therefore ordered 
the Nicholas I. and Sissoi Veliki 
to attend to Kata-oka’s cruisers. 
A little long-range firing from 
the Russian Second Battle 
Squadron, and the protected 
cruisers sheered off. Almost 
immediately, having passed the 
Straits of Tsushima, the Russian 
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admiral changed his formation. 
His two leading divisions, nearly 
steering the same course, practi- 
cally brought the formation into 
line ahead for the entire fleet. 
Then the flag-ship changed 
direction to the north-west. 
The most serious phase of his 
adventurous voyage was now 
to commence. By this time the 
fog had considerably lifted, so 
that when the Russian flag-ship 
altered her course, the look-out 
was able to distinguish on the 
port beam those smudges on 
the horizon which mark the 
position of a fleet of warships 
under full steam. Twenty 
minutes or so of suspense, and 
then every ship in the Russian 
line knew that they must fight 
a fleet action before they made 
port again. One by one the 
smudges became concrete, until 
they developed into Togo’s 
main fighting force, consisting 
of four battleships, eight ar- 
moured cruisers, and the old 
coast- defence ship Chin - Yen. 
Although we have studied all 
the accounts that have so far 
reached this country of this 
battle, the translation of Togo’s 
included, yet there is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the actual 
manceuvring which brought 
the rival battle squadrons into 
range. However, there is no 
uncertainty as to the fact that, 
as the wind had freshened, Togo 
with his superior steaming 
power was able to do pretty 
well what he liked with the 
Russians. Between 1 and 1.15! 
the battle squadron, consisting 
of the Mikasa, Shikishima, 
Asahi, and Fuji, in line ahead, 
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was steering to the north-west, 
making a parallel course with 
the First Russian Battle Squad- 
ron. The armoured cruisers, 
however, were manceuvring so 
as to maintain the broadside 
strength of the Japanese line 
of battle. The Third Squadron 
in two subdivisions was man- 
ceuvring in order to strike the 
rear of the Russian line. It was 
evident that Togo need have 
no fear of separating from his 
armoured cruisers on the actual 
battlefield, since the Russians 
had not the steam power to 
take advantage of any division 
of Togo’s forces. The Third 
Squadron, under Kata-oka, 
again appearing to the north, 
this time on the Russians’ port 
beam, illustrated the calm con- 
fidence of Japan’s commander. 

Somewhere bet ween half-past 
one and two the Japanese flag- 
ship put over her helm and 
steered across the bows of the 
Kniaz - Suvaroff. The action 
was commenced by the latter 
vessel at 7000 yards; but this 
distance was rapidly decreased 
to 5000 when the four Japanese 
battleships concentrated the 
whole of their 12-inch fire on the 
Russian flag-ship. She made a 
lovely mark for the expert 
Japanese gunners. Now she 
no longer had the sea with 
her: she and her consorts are 
said to have heeled over in the 
heavy water-way to such an ex- 
tent that much of the Japanese 
shell-fire was able to hit them 
below the armoured belt. More- 
over, by this manceuvre, as the 
sun was now dropping towards 
the west, Togo’s gunners had 





? Japanese and Russian times vary. 
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the light behind them, while the 
Russians found it in their eyes. 
The Russians tried manfully to 
master this rain of fire which 
the Japanese poured upon the 
van of their column; but 
though they changed direc- 
tion, the superior speed of 
their opponents defeated their 
elementary efforts at steam- 
tactics. Manceuvre as_ they 
would, they remained  ex- 
posed to a tornado of 8-inch 
shells from Kamimura’s squad- 
ron which raked them fore 
and aft. This squadron, reck- 
ing little of the theory which 
prohibits armoured cruisers 
from taking their place in the 
line, steamed in to 2000 
yards, and in the first five 
minutes of the action had 
made the injury in the Os- 
liabia from which she presently 
sank. All accounts agree that 
the shell-fire during this open- 
ing hour was simply terrific. 
It must also have been ex- 
tremely accurate, since half-a- 
dozen ships were on fire at the 
same time, and Togo subse- 
quently reports that the smoke 
from the burning vessels was 
so dense that his gunners lost 
their targets. It is certain 
that, no matter what happened 
afterwards, the fate of the 
Russian fleet was decided dur- 
ing this first hour. Gunnery 
won the victory, the torpedo 
simply completed it. It would 
also seem that by three o’clock 
the Russians were completely 
cut off from the Tsushima 
Straits, and were in the course 
of being raked by a squadron 
of battleships crossing their 
bows in line ahead, and a 
squadron of armoured cruisers 
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in similar formation passing 
under their sterns. The Japan- 
ese gunners, who apparently 
made three hits to the Russian 
one, during the first hour con- 
centrated the whole of the fire 
of each squadron on Rojdest- 
vensky’s most powerful units. 
By half-past two Rojdestven- 
sky’s flag-ship had to leave the 
line, surrendering the van to the 
Borodino. Half-an-hour after- 
wards the Osliabia, which had 
been “trailing like a wounded 
duck,” turned turtle and sank. 
The beginning of the disaster 
had arrived. Already the 
Russian commander - in - chief 
had been badly wounded, and 
was transferred to the destroyer 
on which he was subsequently 
captured. The whole of the 
thinking staff went with him, 
though it is difficult to follow 
the train of thought which 
induced these staff officers to 
consider it their duty to 
transfer with him. Admiral 
Felkersham had been killed 
in his conning-tower during 
the first quarter of an hour 
of the engagement; and even 
while the unfortunate flag- 
ship was repairing its dam- 
ages and transferring its 
valiant staff, the Japanese 
third cruiser division was in 
amongst the Russian impedi- 
menta squadron sinking store- 
ships and colliers. From the 
moment that the Kniaz-Suvar- 
off sheered out of her align- 
ment, the day was destined to 
end in a débacle; it remained 
with Togo and his subordinates 
to show how great this débacle 
was to be. It is impossible, 
as we sit still in this country 
and read the meagre reports 
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of this fearful example of the 
penalty which competence is 
able to exact over incom- 
petence, to realise the true 
horror and the fearful signifi- 
cance of the scene in the Korean 
Straits towards evening on 
May 27. All sting had passed 
from the uncertain Russian 
fire. On this the third occa- 
sion the Japanese were not 
likely to make the mistake of 
running short of ammunition. 
Rather, they had sacrificed coal 
to the means which was to 
make their victory absolute. 
Apparently the Russians had 
broken up between five and 
six in the afternoon, and this 
allowed the Japanese to single 
out the most important units 
and devastate them till they 
sank, The story is too awful 
for cold - blooded speculation. 
We are moved to horror when 
a submarine sinks with its com- 
plement of ten or fifteen men. 
What then must be our feelings 
when we consider that here, in 
the Japan Sea, Russian ships 
were sinking in every direction 
with their complements of 400 
to 700 seamen ?— that those 
who had escaped the terrible 
torment of gun-shot units were 
drowning in hundreds in an 
angry sea, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary humane efforts which 
the victorious enemy made to 
save them? There is no con- 
temporary writing that could 
adequately reproduce the mean- 
ing of this ghastly tale. We on 
this side cannot attempt it. 
But although the Russians 
were desperately beaten, they 
were still at sundown making 
reply to the sustained Japanese 
onslaught. For a period the 
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Russian battleships had man- 
cuvred in the hope of shield- 
ing their helpless flag-ship, and 
when the Kniaz-Suvaroff’s steer- 
ing gear had been repaired the 
Borodino made an effort to 
bring some semblance of order 
into the wavering Russian line, 
As its sure consequence this 
action brought a concentrated 
fire from the Japanese, until 
the murk of burning warships 
brought temporary relief as 
mingling with the mist it 
formed a screen. A few min- 
utes past seven in the evening 
the Borodino, a_ shattered, 
smoking wreck, sank to join 
the Osliabia at the bottom. 
As the sun dipped below the 
horizon, Togo made the signal 
for which his younger officers 
had been gasping. His many 
torpedo-destroyer flotillas wait- 
ing in leash were now loosed 
to complete the devastation 
which the guns of the battle 
fleet had made possible. But 
this did not mean that the 
pursuit by the Japanese fleet 
was to cease. Far from it. 
Togo, leaving his third division 
to open a path for the destroyers 
by a continued bombardment 
throughout the night, sought 
to find the main remnant which 
had disappeared in the shadow 
of its own smoke. It seemed 
as if Providence itself approved 
of this terrible retribution, for 
the sea, which in the morning 
had been so rough that it had 
made it almost impossible for 
torpedo craft to manceuvre, had 
now smoothed down, with the 
result that the conditions of 
attack were all in favour of the 
spiteful little craft. There is 
no doubt that while during the 
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closing hours of Saturday the 
ships of the fast diminishing 
Russian fleet clung together for 
mutual support, as soon as night 
fell, under the gentle persuasion 
of fifty torpedo boats, the resi- 
due of the great armada broke 
up, scattered, and sought to 
struggle away from a situation 
that promised only death or 
ignoble capture. It probably 
never will be possible to follow 
in detail the individual history 
of each of those fierce torpedo 
attacks; probably we shall never 
know for certain if any one of 
them had greater success than 
the increase of the morale which 
the Japanese navy had estab- 
lished. But the sequel on the 
morrow is piteous in the ex- 
treme. It naturally has no 


parallel, and we doubt if past 
history could show a scene quite 
so disgraceful as the surrender 
of Admiral Nebogatoff and the 


residue of his squadron off 
Liancourt Rocks. Not that we 
grudge the Japanese the prizes 
which thus became theirs, but we 
cannot help thinking that the 
captain of the Admiral Usha- 
koff! played the better part. 
At least, such are the traditions 
existing in our own navy, and 
we know what traditions exist 
in that of Japan. It would 
appear that Admiral Togo de- 
sisted from his night bombard- 
ment about midnight, and there- 
upon his squadron steamed 
north in the darkness to his 
given rendezvous, with the 
object of placing itself across 
the Russian line of advance to 
Vladivostok as the situation 
declared itself at daybreak. 
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There is very little detail de- 
scriptive of what happened dur- 
ing the early hours of Sunday 
morning with regard to the 
actual fighting, but it seems 
evident that there was really 
little fighting to be done 
after the torpedo -boats had 
finished with the residue of 
the Russian fleet. The Sissoz 
Veliki, Admiral Nakhimoff, and 
the Vladimir Monomakh were 
discovered in a sinking con- 
dition in the vicinity of Tsu- 
shima in the morning. The 
Navarin was torpedoed during 
the night, and the Svietlana 
was sunk in Chekuten Bay by 
the Nitaka and Otowa. The 
Kniaz - Suvaroff and Alex- 
ander III, had gone to the 
bottom in the night: whether 
this was the result of shell- 
fire or torpedo attack is not 
known, It is also certain that 
some time in the morning of 
Sunday the main portion of 
the Japanese fleet discovered 
at the Liancourt Rocks, 200 
miles from Tsushima, a group 
of Russian survivors consisting 
of the battleships Nicholas I. 
and Orel, the coast - defence 
ships Admirals Seniavin and 
Apraxine, and the cruiser 
Izumrud, The latter, mak- 
ing good use of her speed, 
escaped; but the officers of 
the ships under the command 
of Admiral Nebogatoff, as soon 
as the Japanese opened fire, 
took the miserable course of 
surrendering their vessels. An 
admirable protest against this 
conduct is found in the action 
of the captain of the coast- 
defence ship Ushakoff, who, 





1 This officer sank his ship by opening the sea cocks. 
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rather than surrender, sank 
his vessel in deep water under 
the Japanese guns, and trusted 
to the magnanimity of the 
enemy to save himself and 
his crew. The most extra- 
ordinary reflection with re- 
gard to the description of 
this battle is that, while we 
can report nothing but dis- 
aster and death to the Russian 
units, the Japanese effected 
this magnificent end at what 
may be considered a trifling 
loss) From the admiral’s 
official reports it would ap- 
pear that in the course of 
the action only three torpedo 
craft were sunk, and that the 
total casualties from shell and 
other causes did not exceed 
800 men. That he should 
thus have been able to anni- 
hilate his enemy and maintain 
his fleet throughout seaworthy 


is a tribute to the superiority 
of the Japanese as_ sailors, 
gunners, and strategists on 
the sea which will admit of 


no argument. What argu- 
ment can there be when one 
has to deal with the concrete 
fact that Togo, without ad- 
dition to his original tonnage, 
has destroyed in fifteen months 
two sea-going Russian fleets, 
both of which on paper were 
superior to his own? Perhaps 
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themost pathetic incident in the 
whole of the miserable chapter 
is to be found in the arrival 
of the little Almaz at Vladi- 
vostok. The scene has been 
well described by an eye- 
witness— the scene of wild 
enthusiasm which heralded 
the entry into the Russian 
port of this war-scarred mes- 
senger. Her advent naturally 
portended to those who had 
been buoyed by hope the 
speedy arrival of a victorious 
Russian fleet. What a differ- 
ent tale the little Almaz had 
to tell! It was in naval his- 
tory what the arrival of Dr 
Brydon was to the garrison 
of Jellalabad. 

The residue of the Baltic 
Fleet, under Admiral Enquist, 
struggled into Manila Bay some 
six or seven days after the 
battle. This little remnant was 
formed from among the only 
Russian ships that could steam : 
it consisted of the Aurora, Izum- 
rud, and Oleg. These three 
cruisers, not being in a sea- 
worthy state and able to pro- 
ceed without dockyard repairs, 
were interned. Thus, out of 
the whole fighting strength 
of the Baltic Fleet one cruiser 
and one torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer alone remain in Russian 
waters.! 





1 Russia has lost since the commencement of the war—sunk, captured, or 
interned—fifteen battleships, three coast-defence ships, six armoured cruisers, 
eight protected cruisers, and quite a fleet of torpedo-boats, destroyers, and 
auxiliaries. Japan has lost in battle three destroyers, and by accident or mine 
two battleships, two protected cruisers, one coast-defence ship, three gunboats, 


and three or four destroyers. 
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THE debate in the House of 
Commons of June 7, read to- 
gether with Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech at St Helens on June 3 
and Mr Balfour’s at Manchester 
on January 26, recalls to us 
very forcibly Lord Macaulay’s 
remarks on the attitude of Mr 
Pitt in 1784. After the dis- 
missal of the Coalition Ministry 
in the autumn of 1783, the King 
named Pitt Prime Minister, and 
he soon found himself confront- 
ed in the House of Commons by 
an infuriated Opposition at the 
head of a powerful majority. 
The country had been disgusted 
by the Coalition, and alarmed 
by the India Bill, its offspring. 
Pitt was strongly urged by 
some of his own supporters, and 
by the King himself, to dissolve 


Parliament at once. The Whigs, 
on the other hand, appealed to 


his Majesty to dismiss a 
Minister who did not command 
the confidence of the House 
of Commons. This request 
being refused, they commenced 
a system of factious and violent 
obstruction, calculated still 
further to offend all lovers of 
constitutional order and the 
fairplay which is usually recog- 
nised by gentlemen. Pitt re- 
solved to give them rope enough. 
He saw that public opinion 
was becoming more and more 
estranged from them every day, 
and that the longer he could 
hold his ground the more com- 
plete would be his triumph. 
When the Whigs petitioned 
against a dissolution they were 
playing into his own hands. A 


dissolution, when Lord Temple 
and the King urged it, would 
have been a great mistake. The 
public were not yet thoroughly 
alive to the true nature of the 
situation. As soon as their 
eyes were fully opened to the 
real character and meaning of 
the Whig Opposition, then 
would be the time to strike. 
Pitt saw that an anti-Coalition 
spirit was growing up in the 
nation. Let it come to a head ; 
and then let the Whigs beware! 
The Whigs understood this 
perfectly well, and hence their 
eagerness to drive Pitt from 
office before that time should 
arrive, 

In December 1783, says Lord 
Macaulay, it was generally be- 
lieved that there would be an 
immediate dissolution ; just as 
a twelvemonth ago it was com- 
monly supposed that a general 
election must necessarily take 
place in the summer. But Pitt 
“‘wisely determined to give public 
opinion timeto gatherstrength.” 
He resisted all suggestion of dis- 
solution till the pear was ripe ; 
and his fortitude and foresight 
received their just reward. In 
December he might have got 
only a bare majority: in April 
he had the nation at his back. 
The people had marked, learned, 
and thoroughly digested the 
situation. Public opinion was 
matured, and Pitt made his 
coup. 

Now, if we refer to Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech at Bir- 
mingham, we shall see how 
necessary it is that Pitt’s ex- 
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ample should be followed. There 
is a curious analogy between 
the two situations—the situa- 
tion of Pitt in 1783 and of 
Mr Balfour at the present 
moment. It was Mr Pitt’s 
first object, and should be Mr 
Balfour’s, to gain time. It 
was the object of the Whig 
Opposition, and is now the 
object of the Radical Opposi- 
tion, to prevent this. The one 
tried to do it by forcing Pitt 
to resign; the other tries to 
do it by forcing Mr Balfour 
to dissolve. In refusing to be 
driven, the Minister of Edward 
VII. takes exactly the same 
ground as the Minister of 
George III. “He will wait 
till public opinion has had 
time to gather strength,’— 
that is to say, till the Tariff 
Reformers have had time to 
make the people fully com- 


prehend the character and in- 
tention of their policy and its 


probable results. This cannot 
be done ina day. A plausible 
fallacy generally dies hard, and 
the Free Traders have got one 
to their hands which is ex- 
actly calculated to impose on 
the ignorant and uneducated. 
Let us put it in syllogistic 
form. All taxes on food are 
bad. A duty upon corn is a 
tax upon food. Therefore a 
duty upon corn is bad. The 
syllogism is unsound ; but why? 
Because there are four terms 
to it instead of three. “Duty 
on corn,” in the minor premiss, 
is a simple term, and in the 
conclusion a complex one. 
When the imposition of one 
tax is combined with the re- 
mission of another the two 
processes must be taken as one, 
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and then if we do this the un- 
soundness of the above syllo- 
gism becomes manifest at once, 
Simple as this exposition may 
seem to educated minds, and 
easily as the truth of it might 
be recognised by uneducated 
ones if left to the operation of 
their own unhampered common- 
sense, it may be so easily dis- 
guised under a cloud of common- 
places about taxing the food of 
the people, the big loaf and the 
little loaf, and so forth, that we 
cannot expect it to make that 
rapid progress which is indeed 
much more often the fortune of 
error than of truth. For the 
struggling truth to force its 
way through a hostile crowd 
interested in stopping its ad- 
vance, and hustling it, so to 
speak, at every turn, time is re- 
quired ; and this is what we be- 
lieve Mr Balfour is fighting for. 

“This is a question,” says Mr 
Chamberlain, “which touches, no 
doubt, very closely some deep senti- 
ments among the working people, and 
especially among the agricultural 
seem This arrangement with 
the Colonies would necessitate not a 
tax on food, as you are told. That is 
false. But it might entail a transfer 
of taxation from one kind of food to 
another kind of food. It is not much 
of a sacrifice, but it is capable of the 
grossest misrepresentation ; and you 
see accordingly at every bye-election 
swarms of placards with giant loaves 
on the one hand and small loaves on 
the other, representing what our 
ae Da declare will be the result 
of a policy which at the very utmost, 
in the worst possible circumstances, 
cannot possibly add more than a 
farthing to the quartern loaf, which 
would probably add nothing at all, 
and would certainly reduce other por- 
tions of the expenditure of the work- 
ing man.” 


In these few words we recog- 
nise the mass of ignorance 
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and misrepresentation which 
the Tariff Reformers have to 
face, and the absolute necessity 
of their securing as much time 
as possible for the dispersion of 
it before the appeal to the 
constituencies. Public opinion 
must be educated, and have 
“time to gather strength,” if 
the Tariff Reformers are to ap- 
peal to it with any prospect 
of success. Mr Chamberlain is 
convinced that a small duty 
on foreign corn, sufficient 
to enable the Colonies to 
supply the home demand in- 
dependently of foreign com- 
petition, may be accompanied 
by such a reduction of taxa- 
tion on other articles of food 
as would make the whole cost 
of living no greater than it was 
before, if not considerably less. 
If we took our corn-supply 
from our own Colonies instead 
of from foreigners, the closer 
connection which we should 
thereby establish between dif- 
ferent branches of the Empire 
would be worth a little addition 
to the price of food, even were 
this a necessary consequence ; 
how much more, then, should 
we value it when it costs us 
nothing! But all this cannot 
be made plain to the working 
classes in a day. Mr Chamber- 
lain says that “sooner or later 
our cause must be victorious,” 
and looks forward to what 
may happen in the meantime 
with perfect equanimity —a 
sentiment, we confess, which 
we do not altogether share. 
“In our party system we 
always have to reckon on 
the ebb and flow of popular 
opinion. At present it is flow- 
ing in favour of our opponents ; 
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but the ebb will come, and if 
our opponents come into office 
before the reaction sets in, the 
country in a few months will 
be much more anxious to get 
rid of them than they ever 
were to put them in.” Then 
the Unionists will return to 
power “with a clear and def- 
inite policy accepted by the 
vast majority of the party.” 
This is a very pretty prospect, 
we allow, and things of course 
may turn out as Mr Chamber- 
lain predicts. But when we 
reflect on the mischief which 
a Radical Government has 
done before now, during a 
very brief tenure of office, 
we may be excused for wish- 
ing that “the ebb” should 
come before they get another 
chance. That is why we trust 
that we may take Lord Lans- 
downe’s statement as some 
guarantee that this Parlia- 
ment will be allowed to com- 
plete its natural term before 
the struggle begins. It is 
not by any means certain 
that if a Liberal Government 
came in they would go out 
again in a few months; and 
if we are to pass through 
another such Government in 
order to reach our goal, we 
may find ourselves in a sorry 
plight before we get there. 
The imperial principle may 
have undergone disastrous 
eclipse before that time. 

As the Opposition naturally 
wish to take advantage of 
the flowing tide, so are they 
anxious to accumulate as 
many offences as possible on 
Mr Balfour’s head before the 
tide turns. This was the ob- 
ject of the vote of censure; 

I 
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this was the object with which 
the adjournment of the House 
was moved on the 22nd of 
May, ending in a scene of dis- 
graceful violence without a 
parallel in our parliamentary 
history ; and this was the ob- 
ject with which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman got up 
the debate of June 7. The 
motive in each case was the 
wish to convict Mr Balfour of 
a breach of faith. For this 
purpose they drew a com- 
parison between the words he 
used in the Edinburgh speech of 
October 1904, the Manchester 
speech of January 1905, his 
answer to a question from Mr 
Soare on the 22nd of May 
last, and his speech at the 
Albert Hall on the 2nd of 
June. The contention was 


that Mr Balfour had promised 
that the fiscal question should 


not be discussed at a Colonial 
Conference before the General 
Election, and that since giv- 
ing this pledge he had stated 
that the Colonial Conference 
of 1906 would be free to dis- 
cuss it, whether after a 
dissolution or before. The ex- 
planation is so simple, that we 
are lost in wonder at what 
we cannot help calling the 
barefaced impudence of the 
Opposition in asking us to 
shut our eyes to it. Mr Bal- 
four was speaking of two 
different Conferences. There 
will be next June the regular 
Quadrennial Conference, which 
meets as a matter of course, 
—‘“‘ Automatic,’ Mr Balfour 
called it,—on which the Gov- 
ernment can impose no limit- 
ations or conditions. It will 
enjoy perfect freedom of dis- 
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cussion, and may take up the 
fiscal question, or leave it 
alone, as it pleases. If it 
likes to anticipate a discussion 
which had better be deferred, 
Mr Balfour cannot help it. 
What he said about the Con- 
ference and the General Elec- 
tion referred only to a con- 
ference which may or may not 
be convoked immediately the 
elections are over, for the ex- 
press purpose of considering the 
fiscal question, and for that 
only. If the present Govern- 
ment are still in power, it 
certainly will be convoked. 
If not, alors comme alors. 
Now, where is the breach of 
faith in these several state- 
ments? Mr Balfour allows 
that in his speech at Edin- 
burgh he did omit to refer 
to the ordinary Quadrennial 
Conference. But he has ex- 
plained so often that what 
he meant was this, that no 
special conference should be 
summoned for the exclusive 
discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion till after the dissolution, 
that the affected ignorance of 
the Opposition as to what he 
really means at this moment 
can be intended only to delude 
that large class of voters, 
especially in working-class con- 
stituencies, who have neither 
the skill to analyse such pre- 
texts, nor time to do it if they 
had. To do this for them must 
be the work of the Unionist 
campaign during the interval 
that still remains between the 
autumn of 1905 and the autumn 
of 1906, or it may be, perhaps, 
a little longer. 

The Opposition—and much 
may be forgiven to men in 
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such a plight—would fain force 
on Mr Balfour’s declaration, 
namely, that the fiscal ques- 
tion would occupy a front 
place at the next appeal to 
the people, a meaning which 
does not belong to it. Of 
course, it must occupy a front 
place. We did not want Mr 
Balfour to tell us that. How 
can a question which has been 
discussed up and down the 
country for two years, which 
has caused the resignation of 
Ministers and the reconstruc- 
tion of Governments, help 
coming to the front? The 
constituencies will know that 
if Mr Balfour returns to 
power he will summon a con- 
ference to consider the new 
fiscal scheme which Mr Cham- 
berlain has suggested, and with 
which he himself in its main 
features is in sympathy. If 


they disapprove of such a refer- 
ence to our Colonial fellow- 
subjects they will, perhaps, turn 


out the Government. If not, 
the Conference will be called. 
That is all. Mr Balfour is not 
going to the country with any 
cut-and-dried programme. He 
is not going to ask the constitu- 
encies to vote for any form 
of protection, retaliation, or 
preferential treatment. He 
will simply ask them whether 
they wish to hear what the 
Colonies themselves have to 
say upon the subject ; whether, 
after having had Mr Chamber- 
lain’s proposals fairly set before 
them, they think it worth while 
to unite with our Colonial rep- 
resentatives in considering how 
it would work. This is the 
moderate proposition which the 
Opposition have overlaid with 
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all manner of accusations, mis- 
representations, and calumnies ; 
and it is this tissue of false- 
hoods, woven together with no 
inconsiderable skill, which time 
is required to unravel. 

The Opposition very natur- 
ally are unwilling to allow 
us that time. As Mr Bal- 
four admits, the tide is now 
flowing in their favour, and 
they are eager to take advan- 
tage of it while it lasts. Buta 
Government supported by a 
substantial majority is in no 
way bound to humour them. 
“T shall consider it my duty,” 
said Mr Balfour at Manchester, 
“‘as long as the party of which 
I am for the time being the 
leader show their confidence in 
me, to carry on the work of the 
country to the best of my 
ability.” And considering all 
that is at stake independently 
of the fiscal question, he is 
bound to be as good as his 
word. Not that it is by any 
means certain that if Parlia- 
ment were dissolved to-morrow 
the Liberals would secure a 
majority. It is probable, no 
doubt. But we must remember 
that on more than one occasion 
the bye-elections have proved 
deceptive. In Lord Palmer- 
ston’s second administration 
the bye-elections went strongly 
against the Government. The 
Opposition gained so many 
seats that before the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved they were 
able to defeat the Church Rate 
Bill. In 1864 the Government 
majority on a Cabinet question 
had sunk to eighteen; yet at 
the dissolution which followed 
it was raised to fifty-eight. 
Immediately before the general 
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election of 1880 the Conserva- 
tives scored three great victories 
at Sheffield, Liverpool, and 
Southwark. But on appealing 
to the country at large they 
lost 111 seats. We would not 
attach too much importance 
to these figures. They show, 
nevertheless, that constitu- 
encies may sometimes at bye- 
elections be swayed by motives 
which do not determine their 
votes when appealed to by 
the Government. 

However this may be, it is 
certain that the line of action 
lately pursued by the Opposi- 
tion must, in a greater or less 
degree, have its natural effect 
on public feeling. Decided 
partisans, to whichever side 
they belong, make the best 
excuses they can for the mis- 
conduct of their leaders, and 
stick to their colours through 
thick and thin. The party 
system makes it necessary that 
there should be such men, both 
Liberal and Conservative. But 
there is a large body of voters 
who have not taken the oath 
of allegiance to either side, and 
whose natural prepossessions, 
whether in favour of Tory or 
Radical, are always liable to 
be disturbed by the personal 
behaviour of the statesmen 
whom they have hitherto sup- 
ported. On such men as these 
the scenes of May 22 would 
make a considerable impression, 
and the failure of Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman to put 
forth the slightest effort to 
check such a gross violation of 
parliamentary decency would 
make a still stronger one. This 
scene, moreover, may be said 
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to have been only the culmina- 
tion of many previous ones, 
but little less flagrant, and not 
unlikely to be the precursor of 
others equally if not still more 
so. If to these causes of distrust 
should be added the discovery 
that the men who have been 
guilty of these gross offences 
against. the spirit and author- 
ity of parliamentary govern- 
ment have also been deceiving 
the public on the question of 
Colonial preference, and have 
wilfully and of malice afore- 
thought accused the Prime 
Minister of offences of which 
they knew him to be innocent, 
then the ebb spoken of by Mr 
Chamberlain may be expected 
to set in; and all we de- 
sire is that before Parliament 
is dissolved public opinion 
should be allowed time to 
ripen. If candidates are put 
to any inconvenience by this 
delay, it is their own fault 
for listening to what the 
Opposition said rather than to 
what Mr Balfour said. There 
are, then, two valid reasons 
against a premature dissolu- 
tion — one, the necessity for 
bringing home to the popular 
mind what is really meant by 
Mr Chamberlain’s plan, and 
for dispelling the fogs and 
falsehoods in which his op- 
ponents have endeavoured to 
disguise it; the other, the 
equally essential object of ex- 
posing to the world at large 
the carefully concocted fiction 
which charges Mr Balfour with 
a breach of faith, and the un- 
worthy and immoral conduct 
of those who have continued 
to repeat it. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR BERNARD SHAW-— PLAYS AND THE PLAYGOER—MR CHESTERTON— 
PARADOX AND PRETENCE—-THE FRENCH SYMBOLISTS. 


THE dramatic season now 
drawing to a close has been 
a triumph for the French and 
Mr Bernard Shaw, and of the 
two Mr Shaw’s is the greater 
triumph. For some months a 
theatre has been wholly devoted 
to the presentation of his works, 
and he has at last attained the 
honour, long withheld, of a 
place in the evening bill. That 
is to say, he has emerged from 
the back drawing-room into 
the full blaze of the electric 
light, and he may almost be 
regarded as a rival of Messrs 
Jones and Pinero, who doubt- 
less cherish a contempt for him 
in their professional souls. And 
no sooner did Mr Shaw find 
his theatre than he became a 
fashion: he is followed to-day 
by a band of zealous wor- 
shippers, and henceforth there 
is no extravagance which will 
not be permitted to him. 
Whether the worshippers un- 
derstand him or not is another 
question. From the fact that 
their laughter generally ripples 
in the wrong place we may 
surmise that they do not. 
Moreover, they take his works 
with a seriousness which might 
be galling to him were it not 
for the fact that he alone is to 
blame for the misconception. 
They prate of what they (and 
he) call the “Shavian phil- 
osophy,” and they are not 
ashamed to use the vile epi- 
thet. Mr Shaw, meanwhile, for 


reasons best known to himself, 
encourages his disciples on 
many a platform. He clowns 
it before the devout with a 
solemn gravity which deceives 
them, and perhaps himself. 
Not content with writing his 
plays, he must be his own phil- 
osopher and his own critic ; and 
he does not scruple to wrap up 
a genuine talent in the rags of 
charlatanry. For our part, 
we could never discover Mr 
Shaw’s much vaunted philos- 
ophy. When he discusses the 
high matters of policy and 
morals, it is generally from a 
middle-class and somewhat 
antiquated point of view. It 
is true that he has recently 
dipped into the works of 
Nietzsche, and has written a 
play—“ Man and Superman ”— 
under the inspiration of that 
demented professor. But Mr 
Shaw, if only he knew it, is a 
dramatist first and last. He 
interprets his characters, not 
in the terms of this or that 
dogma, but in the terms of the 
stage. He has a gift of con- 
struction which no living play- 
wright can surpass, and this 
gift is far higher and rarer 
than an easy traffic in false 
doctrines. Of this elementary 
truth, no doubt, Mr Shaw is 
perfectly conscious. He knows 
as well as we do that no ideal 
sustenance can be drawn (for 
instance) from “You Never 
Can Tell.” But superstitions 
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endure, and it will be long 
before the brethren of the cult 
discover that their prophet is 
nothing better than a dramatist 
after all. 

The true reason of the world’s 
misunderstanding of Mr Shaw 
is not far to seek. He is an 
ironist, often subtle and some- 
times profound. And the world 
does not like irony, and takes 
an irrational revenge in believ- 
ing all the silly things that Mr 
Shaw says about himself and 
Shakespeare. But we cannot 
hold Mr Shaw guilty for the 
follies of his admirers, and the 
triumph that has come to him 
this year is all of his own con- 
triving. The triumph of the 
French companies, on the 
other hand, is a composite 
affair, which must be shared 
between the dramatists and 
the actors. Method is the 
French 


great glory of the 
stage—method in acting and 


method in writing; and 
method can lend a distinction 
even to mediocrity. Many of 
the French plays are deficient 
in character: but they are 
finished. They all give you 
the impression that the drama- 
tist has achieved what he 
undertook. Though his de- 
sign may not have been praise- 
worthy, it is carried out. His 
work is not the work of a 
careless amateur. Even in the 
worst of those produced this 
year you cannot see gaps in the 
craftsmanship; you are shocked 
by no elementary errors of style 
and taste. And as with plays, 
so it is with actors, The 
English stage knows neither 
moderation nor discipline—the 
two virtues which the French 
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theatre imposes on itself. Our 
players disport themselves in 
the spirit of pure egoism: in- 
stead of working together to 
produce a single and harmoni- 
ous result, they each claim 
their own little pitch, and do 
their best to engross the at- 
tention of the spectators. And 
while our actors, with few ex- 
ceptions, are over - emphatic, 
our actresses have no other 
aim than to be sweeter than 
sugar. They forget that 
sweetness cannot express all 
the emotions, and, perhaps 
with a vague memory of 
Madame Sarah’s voix d'or, 
they deliberately rob their 
performances of their legitim- 
ate character. What a relief 
it is in the dead level of sac- 
charine amiability to hear a 
rough, rasping tone! But even 
the wickedest parts are too 
often interpreted by ladies who 
purr and coo and mispronounce 
their words and mean nothing. 

In France such follies would 
not be tolerated for an hour. 
The French actress has learnt 
the primary lesson that the 
human voice may be trained 
to express the passions of love 
and hate, of gaiety and sad- 
ness. It is, indeed, a matter 
of training. An actor or 
actress who has been through 
the schools knows how to 
make the best use of his (or 
her) resources. He has dis- 
covered that nature is an in- 
secure guide, or rather that 
nature can only be interpreted 
through the medium of art. 
And until this same discovery 
is made in London we may 
despair of improvement. The 
stage is a hard master, and 
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its technique cannot be ac- 
quired without years of toil 
and self-denial. Nor can we 
imagine any folly greater 
than that of the young lady 
and young gentleman who 
adopt the profession of the 
theatre for no better reasons 
than that they like applause, 
and that they know no other 
craft which will more speedily 
give them a competence. In 
other words, the amateur is 
the curse of the British stage, 
and until we get rid of him the 
hope of betterment is small. 
But shall we get rid of him? 
We think not; for in matters 
of the stage the English are 
amiably simple-minded. They 
do not love the drama,—the 
fellow -countrymen of Shake- 
speare! They have not the 


patience to listen to witty 
dialogue ; they have no interest 


in elocution. Even the triumph 
of Mr Shaw is independent of 
the stage, if we may believe 
the papers, being based upon 
a philosophy which does not 
exist. And how shall we ex- 
plain the success of the French 
plays? Isit not a mere piece 
of snobbishness? We fear it 
is. The English men and 
women who filled the theatres 
when Coquelin and Réjane 
paid us their visits, were as 
deeply moved by a desire to 
appear to know French as by 
the hope of enjoyment. Dover 
and Calais, separated by the 
Channel, are knit together by 
an entente cordiale. The 
French language is fashion- 
able, and there is no easier 
way to hang on the skirts of 
fashion than to sit in a theatre. 
But the sincere playgoer cares 
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as little for Alfred Capus as 
for Shakespeare. What he 
wants is either a gross emotion 
or the twinkling of many feet. 
We will say nothing of Musical 
Comedy, our one invention in 
the art of drama, except that 
it is so much our own as to be 
perfectly unintelligible to every- 
body else. We _ will find 
another proof—more flagrant, 
if possible—of our decaying 
taste, in a melodrama which, 
having entranced America, has 
aroused London to a dizzy 
height of enthusiasm, and 
which has been acclaimed by 
all the critics as a masterpiece, 

The melodrama is entitled 
“Leah Kleschna,” and it was 
composed by the author of 
“The Belle of New York,” 
perhaps with the laudable 
ambition of proving his ver- 
satility. Of that ambition 
the dramatist is foiled, but 
for a second time he 
has felt the keen joy of 
popularity. Though “Leah 
Kleschna” has no airs that 
can be hummed up and down 
the street, or ground from an 
organ by a wandering Italian, 
it is still the success of a season, 
and every night it draws tears 
from the eyes of an apprecia- 
tive audience. It is a drama of 
crime and sentiment; and crime, 
crystallised over with moral 
maxims, has always attracted 
the average ratepayer. The 
heroine, in brief, is a burglar, 
who goes out to do her work 
arrayed in a flaming red dress, 
hoping, no doubt, that thereby 
she might escape the notice of 
her victim. The hero is a 
French deputy, who, as played 
by Mr Leonard Boyne, is the 
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most portentous personage that 
the modern stage has yet shown 
us. The nobility of his char- 
acter is only equalled by the 
solemnity of his demeanour. 
He, also, has a profound sym- 
pathy for the criminal classes, 
and has explained at some 
length to the Chamber that 
but for the grace of God he 
and his colleagues would be 
doing time. With such a 
heroine and such a hero the 
rest may be imagined. Leah 
cracks the deputy’s crib, and 
when he confronts her, she 
recognises in him the saviour 
of her life, the only man she 
ever loved. The deputy, true 
to his principles, and deeply 
conscious of a_legislator’s 


duties, gives Leah much good 
advice and bids her begone. 
And when the brother of the 
girl whom he is about to marry 


nicks the jewels which the 
repentant Leah had left, the 
deputy is easily persuaded of 
her innocence, and is incontin- 
ently jilted by the girl whom 
he expected to lead to the altar 
on the morrow. This girl, by 
the way, is the daughter of a 
French general whose family 
is conceived in a vein of exu- 
berant comedy, and whose 
gentlemanly sentiments are 
received in silent awe by the 
stricken spectators. 

The last scene of all is in- 
comparably the funniest. Leah, 
never at heart a criminal, is so 
profoundly impressed by the 
deputy’s platitudes, that she 
sighs for the open air of heaven, 
and goes off to Austria to tie 
up lettuces, There the deputy 
surprises her, surrounded by 
comic peasants, and carefully 
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guarded by a village school- 
master of the finest American 
variety. And then, after some 
serious discussion of a sister 
in England, willing for the 
deputy’s sake to chaperone the 
erring Leah,—who by the way 
is quite capable of taking care 
of herself,—the hero and hero- 
ine march off, arm-in-arm, to 
seek a little light refreshment 
in the village inn, amid the 
applause of the populace. It 
is a diverting spectacle, and it 
shakes the audience with a 
strange emotion. However, as 
will be seen from what we have 
said, “‘ Leah Kleschna”’ is but 
a@ poor specimen of the con- 
ventionalised melodrama. All 
the old counters are used again, 
and are distributed in the old 
familiar way. There is not a 
speech which an old playgoer 
might not anticipate; not an 
incident that is not foredoomed 
from the first rising of the 
curtain. How, then, shall we 
explain the play’s reception ? 
It is idle to pretend that it is 
in any sense original. A melo- 
drama does not cease to be a 
melodrama because it is doc- 
tored with the commonplaces 
of criminology, or because the 
scene is laid in Paris, so that 
the actors may have a chance 
of calling the deputy’s sub- 
urban retreat “Song Cloo.” 
No; the explanation of “ Leah 
Kleschna’s” popularity is merely 
the common taste of the play- 
goers, and in spite of Mr Shaw 
and the French plays we are 
not sanguine of the future. 
Why, indeed, should there be 
improvement, if London is con- 
tent with bad plays and bad 
acting? To impose a finer 
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taste upon a people that has it 
not is merely to encourage in- 
sincerity. And those who 
imagine that a state - aided 
theatre, pledged to the pro- 
duction of masterpieces, will 
solve the problem, are guilty 
of a reckless inversion. They 
could cheerfully put the cart 
before the horse, and believe 
that thus they will reach. their 
journey’s end. If we are to 
have a state-aided theatre, — 
in itself an excellent thing,— 
let us first accustom the people 
to the spectacle of decent plays 
and create a tradition of act- 
ing, upon which alone such a 
theatre can be based. Mr 
Philip Carr and his Reper- 
tory Theatre have taken the 
only practical step towards a 
solution of the problem. They 
have reminded us of what is 
too often forgotten, that: there 
is no necessary divorcee between 
literature and the stage, and if 
they persisted in their excellent 
policy, who knows but that in 
the years tocome other wise men 
besides Messrs Shaw and Barrie 
will condescend to write for 
the stage, and we may yet 
witness a performance level in 
talent and perfect in discipline ? 


Meanwhile, although the 
popular stage is dying of sen- 
ility, in other walks of litera- 
ture the new generation is 
knocking, or rather kicking, 
at the door. Whether it will 
gain admission we may be per- 
mitted to doubt, but there is 
no doubt about the demonstra- 
tion which it makes outside. 
And of the new generation 
few are more persistent than 
Mr G. K. Chesterton, whose 
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‘Heretics’ (John Lane) is 
another shout to attract the 
notice of the world. Now, Mr 
Chesterton’s favourite artifice 
for making himself heard is 
the paradox. He can put 
another meaning, or the sem- 
blance of another meaning, into 
an old cliché with the best 
of them, and his friends seem 
to think that the trick is a 
proof of originality. The para- 
dox has had the same fate 
as many another habit of 
speech and gesture. Like the 
custom of shaking hands on a 
level with the shoulder, it was 
first fashionable, and then, be- 
coming common, was at last 
relegated to the suburbs. In 
other words, it has been driven 
out of the Mayfair of literature 
into the Brixton of journalism. 
And it has this manifest ad- 
vantage, that it is not beyond 
the reach of the youngest 
aspirant. You take a common 
saying, you transpose a couple 
of words or you change the 
sense of one, and the trick is 
done. A few specimens of Mr 
Chesterton’s craft will show 
how easy and irrelevant it is. 
The sentence “ There is nothing 
that succeeds like success ” is so 
familiar, that no glory can be 
got by quoting it. But change 
“succeeds” into “ fails,” and 
there is your paradox ready- 
made: “There is nothing that 
fails like success.” Isn't it 
daring? Will any one be rash 
enough to question its origin- 
ality? ‘There is nothing that 
fails like success”! It is true 
that it has no meaning what- 
ever. But that doesn’t matter. 
Don’t you see it is a paradox, 
and therefore endowed with 
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a subtle merit of its own? 
Or take another specimen, 
which will doubtless be hailed 
as a masterpiece of ingenuity, 
“* A good bush needs no wine.” 
It is nonsense, but the proverb 
stands upon its head, and that 
is enough for Mr Chesterton. 
To make verbal paradoxes 
is a mechanical trick which 
a monkey might learn in a 
week. It is not worth learn- 
ing, because a paradox ceases 
to be a paradox when it is ex- 
pected. To construct a para- 
doxical argument requires a 
slightly higher intelligence. 
And in this enterprise also 
Mr Chesterton excels. He has 
read that Mr Kipling is a 
patriotic Englishman,—that he 
is ready to serve his country 
at all hazards and on all fields. 
And so it follows naturally 
that Mr Chesterton should de- 
nounce him as a cosmopolitan. 
“Mr Kipling,” says he, “is a 
philanderer of the nations.” 
That there is not a single 
word in the works of Mr 
Kipling to justify this asser- 
tion does not matter to 
Mr Chesterton. He has got 
his effect, and that is all he 
wants. But the effect is not 
brilliant enough to excuse mis- 
representation, and if he cannot 
understand Mr Kipling’s writ- 
ings it is quite easy for him 
to leave them alone. So, 
with this same mad desire 
to be original at all costs, 
Mr Chesterton belabours Omar 
Khayyam, on the ground that 
his “wine-bibbing is medic- 
inal.” Again he is chatter- 
ing without his book; again 
he is stumbling on a clumsy 
error,—on an error, too, that 
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is neither witty nor ingenious ; 
and, though a paradox may 
still dazzle the unaccustomed 
eye of the weary radical, it is 
time Mr Chesterton put away 
his damp squibs, which have a 
trick of spluttering and not 
going off. 

He is a blunderer always, 
and he touches few subjects 
which he does not confuse. 
If we may gather any opinions 
from his book, we may take it 
that he disapproves of the 
present age, and especially of 
the present state of England. 
Thus he declares, after his 
dogmatic fashion, that there 
never was a time “when men 
were less brave” than to-day. 
It is not his habit to produce 
any proofs of the statements 
which he makes, and he de- 
clares his belief in the decay 
of courage merely because it 
chimes with his untutored 
humour. An elementary study 
of history might assure him 
that mankind has changed very 
little with the passage of the 
centuries,—that cowards were 
cowards and brave men brave 
in ancient Athens as in medi- 
eval England, in the France of 
Louis XIV. as in the Germany 
of Frederick the Great. How- 
ever, hasty generalisations are 
as pleasant to his soul as forced 
paradoxes, and so he rattles on 
from false premisses to insecure 
conclusions, with the air of a 
man who has accomplished a 
noble and useful task. “A 
hundred years ago,” says he, 
“our affairs for good or evil 
were wielded triumphantly by 
rhetoricians. Now our affairs 
are hopelessly muddled by 
strong, silent men.” Leaving 
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on one side the unsupported 
charge of “ muddling,” we 
cannot but ask, Who were the 
rhetoricians of a hundred years 
ago? Was Pitt the younger 
a rhetorician, or Castlereagh, 
or Liverpool, or Bathurst? 
And so far from the rulers 
of to-day being “silent,” 
it would be more accurate to 
say that at no time in the 
world’s history has there been 
so much talk. The extension 
of the franchise has made pub- 
lic meetings inevitable. Ora- 
tors on either side go to their 
constituents and chatter: they 
chatter in Parliament; they 
chatter in their clubs; and the 
real reason why the House of 
Commons begins to be a bore 
is, that the fashion of fluent 
speech set in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and en- 
couraged above all by Mr Glad- 


stone, has been monstrously 
overdone. But what are facts 
to Mr Chesterton? He is quite 
ready to dismiss Pitt and 


Canning as_ sentimentalists, 
and to set back the age of 
rhetoric by a century. 

Then, with the same air of 
omniscience, he informs us that 
Englishmen boast of being 
“simple and direct.” Do they? 
When was the boast made, and 
by whom? If Mr Chesterton 
had a little more modesty, or a 
little more patience, he would 
not thus carelessly sum up the 
peculiarities of this nation or 
that. Again, he tells us that 
the ideal of modern England is 
self- repression, and that the 
ideal is not English ; but there 
are more ways than one of ex- 
pressing emotions, and in this 
matter Englishmen are, as the 
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others, different in tempera- 
ment and enthusiasm, As a 
sign of the prevailing repression 
Mr Chesterton deplores inap- 
positely that men have ceased 
to kiss one another. ‘“ Sydney,” 
says he, “would have thought 
nothing of kissing Spenser.” 
We don’t pretend to know who 
Sydney is, and perhaps Mr 
Chesterton has some knowledge 
of his relations with Spenser 
which is hidden from the rest 
of the world. But the con- 
clusion of the argument is still 
more absurd than the begin- 
ning. “I willingly concede,” 
he goes on, “that Mr Brod- 
rick would not be likely to 
kiss Mr Arnold-Forster, if that 
be any proof of the increased 
manliness and military great- 
ness of England.” We also 
would willingly concede that 
Mr Chesterton is not likely 
to kiss his publisher, and that 
Mr Cadbury refrains from the 
cheek of Mr Massingham. But 
we draw no inference from this 
“repression” as to the future 
of English literature and jour- 
nalism. 

Mr Chesterton does not set 
a high value upon the ameni- 
ties of life. Good taste, 
he says in his hearty, de- 
mocratic way, “is the last and 
vilest of human superstitions.” 
He need not have been at 
the pains to tell us_ this. 
But what he cannot stand 
is a gentleman. A _ gentle- 
man rouses his anger to the | 
highest pitch. He reminds us 
of a member of Parliament 
who once thanked God in the 
House of Commons that there 
wasn’t a gentleman in his 
constituency. The member of 
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Parliament happened to be a 
gentleman, and to have a sense 
of humour: he also offended 
the vast mass of his con- 
stituents. But Mr Chester- 
ton’s tirade is in no sense 
humorous; it is delivered with 
even more than his usual 
gravity; and he most im- 
properly appeals for support 
to Charles Dickens, “the great- 
est of whose glories,” says he, 
“was that he could not de- 
scribe a gentleman.” What 
that means we do not pretend 
to know. Evenif a gentleman 
be a monster of iniquity, why 
is it glorious not to be able 
to describe him? Would it 


have proved some secret sym- 
pathy for the hated thing if the 
novelist had described him? 
The novelist did describe many 
a hypocrite and scoundrel. But 
perhaps Mr Chesterton believes 


that a gentleman is a worse 
thing than Fagin or Pecksniff, 
than Squeers or Uriah Heap. 
Or maybe, and this is more 
probable, he believes nothing 
at all, and is merely thumping 
his tub, in the hope that his 
antics will call the attention of 
the passer-by. 

Mr Chesterton is not im- 
portant for himself. He is 
deplorable as the type of a 
class which delights in hazard- 
ous statements and futile gen- 
eralisations. Whence he col- 
lects his information we do 
not know, unless it be from 
_ the columns of ‘The Daily 
News.’ For instance, he re- 
fers superfluously to the late 
W. E. Henley, whom he calls 
“that clever and unhappy 
man.” Who told him that 
Henley was unhappy? Where 
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did he pick up this piece 
of false gossip? From some 
column of inane tittle-tattle, 
or from the chatter of some 
foolish club? Those who are 
fortunate enough to have 
known Henley, recognise that 
he had a genius for happiness 
which nothing could daunt. 
However, Mr Chesterton is a 
specimen of the rising genera- 
tion, and we must take him 
as we find him. The worst 
of him is that he knows not 
the gaiety of youth His 
exuberant frivolity is but a 
mask which covers a porten- 
tous solemnity. He makes a 
great pretence at feeling the 
joy of life, yet it is clear that 
all the arts are distasteful to 
him, and that his proper place 
is the pulpit. And along with 
Mr Chesterton’s ‘ Heretics’ 
there comes to us from Paris a 
new quarterly entitled ‘ Vers et 
Prose,’ which proves that in the 
French capital there are still 
left a few poets who esteem 
the practice of their art of 
greater importance than the 
inculcation of a trite morality. 
Now, the new quarterly is in 
one of its aspects a manifesto 
of the Symbolists—a school 
which came into being some 
twenty years ago, and ac- 
knowledged the mastership of 
Stéphane Mallarmé, During 
the twenty years since they 
first published their verses, 
and preached their doctrines 
in reviews, which the world 
refused to read, many things 
have happened in the world of 
French literature. School has 
succeeded school; heresy has 
faded into gospel; and now it 
seems as though the revolution 
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were complete. The Naturistes, 
whose youthful leader, M. St 
Georges de Bonhélier, set out, 
like Mr Chesterton, to reform 
the world, is already forgotten, 
and the Jntégralistes have fol- 
lowed him into the night of 
oblivion. Who, then, should 
take the lead? The Paris of 
the Poets is a loyal monarchy. 
It must bow the knee to a 
prince ; it must acknowledge a 
peerage; and, as the new 
schools of the last five years 
have not proved their aris- 
tocracy, the Symbolists have 
once more assumed the sceptre 
in the teeth of a double oppo- 
sition. On the one hand stands 
the old guard of pedantry, 
intent upon opposing all that 
is not in harmony with the 
ideas of the Ecole Normale. 
On the other is the new band 
of poets, who prefer nature 
to art, and who, like Mr Ches- 
terton, detect a kind of crime 
in any doctrine of zxstheticism. 
But the Symbolists have not 
lost the courage of their con- 
victions, and they are prepared 
once more by practice and 
theory to vindicate their pos- 
ition. They are still young, 
despite the passage of time, 
and if anything was needed to 
prove that they are in the 
great tradition of French 
literature, ‘Vers et Prose’ is 


here to prove it. There is 
no hint in its pages of 
eccentricity or affectation. 


All is dignified and mature. 
M. Moréas, already a classic, 
shows in his“ Prologue d’ Ajax ” 
that he has not studied the 
masters in vain, and we can 
only ‘hope that he will some 
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day give us a version of the 
whole play. Here, also, are 
the verses of MM. de Régnier 
and Verhaeren, who have no 
other preoccupation than to be 
poets, and who long ago proved 
their right to wear the bays. 
And here are a few pages of 
exquisite prose, the last that 
we shall ever read from the 
hand of Marcel Schwob, as 
beautiful in form and ingeni- 
ous in thought as all that 
he wrote. But especially we 
value ‘ Vers et Prose’ because it 
once more vindicates the right 
of literature to exist for its 
own sake, and to look for no 
other end than its own beauty. 
In England such a quarterly 
would be impossible, because 
Englishmen are too eager to 
find a. hint of politics or doc- 
trine in imaginative literature. 
Nor can we on this side the 
Channel fight for a theory of 
style, or champion a purely 
intellectual cause. But the 
poets of Paris are valiant and 
single-minded. “A zealot of 
Socialism,” says M. Moréas, 
“or a fanatic of any party 
whatever, might well compose 
a beautiful poem. It is not 
impossible, The poetic genius 
of Lucretius showed itself 
through what Ronsard called 
the frenzies of sects. But 
Virgil is better, who listened 
only to the Muses.” That is 
the true spirit of poetry, And 
as we look out from our stern, 
practical London we cannot 
but envy the good fortune of 
Paris, which, as Oxford is the 
home of lost causes, is still the 
home of living and striving 
schools, 
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For the second time Mr Bal- 
four’s Government has intro- 
duced a Scotch Education Bill, 
and for the second time all men 
speak well of the measure. It 
would be a reflection on the 
capacity of the House of Com- 
mons to be of practical use to 
the country were the Bill again 
to appear in the list of “slaugh- 
tered innocents.” Yet such 
seems likely to be its fate. 
There is no serious opposition 
to the measure. It will, of 
course, increase the sums that 
the ratepayers have to disburse, 
and that in two ways: First, 
because it creates new bodies 
who, judging by past experi- 
ence, will consider that they 
must justify their existence by 
increased expenditure; and 
second, because it takes money 
which has been used by town 
or county councils to relieve the 
rates generally, and has ear- 
marked it for education only. 
Economists will have something 
to say, therefore, but as no new 
principle is involved their op- 
position is not likely to be 
dangerous. The Radicals, how- 
ever, in their endeavour to 
deprive a Unionist Government 
of the credit of passing a 
measure which satisfies Scottish 
educational authorities, to say 
the least of it, are trying to 
tack on to the measure clauses 
which would enable, if not 
compel, the school boards to 
feed the children at the expense 
of the ratepayers. These new 
“free fooders” desire to wreck 
the Bill; for however much 


the personnel of the Government 
may have been leavened by the 
advent of Liberal Unionists, the 
party is still in the main com- 
posed of Conservatives whose 
Socialism is not of the kind 
which would destroy the family, 
and the free food proposals 
will not be accepted by the 
Government. 

Sir John Gorst claims that 
the children of the state must 
be protected by the state—from 
their parents! Grant his claim 
if you will. The state does 
interfere where parents are 
cruel,—the principle is not in 
question. But that does not 
prove that Sir John Gorst’s 
method is the best. To dimin- 
ish parental responsibility is 
not the way to make better 
parents. If children are sent 
to school hungry, it is not the 
hard-working ratepayer who 
should be punished, but the 
parent. The tendency of senti- 
mental legislation is not to 
compel people to fulfil their 
own duties and responsibilities, 
but to put these responsibilities 
on the shoulders of somebody 
else—a paid official for choice. 
The abolition of child insurance 
would do more to improve the 
physique of the children of the 
lowest class than will further 
interference with the natural 
law by which even the beasts are 
governed—that creatures shall 
provide for their own young. 

The Radical bid, supported 
as it will be by the member for 
Cambridge University, whom 
some consider an educational 
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authority, will fail to appeal 
to the Scottish electorate, and 
ought, in the meantime, to in- 
duce the members of the 
-Unionist party to stiffen the 
backs of the Government and 
insist on the passing of the 
Education Bill before there is 
any thought of grouse, or golf, 
or salmon. 

Not that the Bill is perfect, 
perhaps even in the eyes of 
its framers, It is, however, a 
practical measure, and will im- 
prove the machinery by which 
teachers are appointed and 
paid, and schools built and 
kept up. It alters the areas 
from which school boards are 
elected: the details as to the 
electoral areas will doubtless 
greatly interest members of 
Parliament, but they are really 
unimportant, From the school- 
master’s point of view the im- 
portant thing is that the claws 
of the village tyrant will at 
last be pared, for school boards 
consisting of a bully and his 
sycophants will cease. There 
never have been many such, 
still the interposition of the 
Education Department in de- 
fence or support of a teacher 
has not been unknown. 

The new school boards are 
invited to make better pro- 
vision for the technical instruc- 
tion, for the physical training 
and recreation, and for the 
medical examination, of school 
children. There is wisdom in 
this, but it may easily be turned 
into folly and extravagance. 

The Bill also makes provision 
for the creation of provincial 
councils, The Bill says one 
at each university town; but 
there is a popular call for a 
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fifth at Inverness, and there 
seem to be many plausible 
reasons for special treatment 
of the Gaelic-speaking counties 
at least, for Caithness has much 
more affinity with Edinburgh 
than with the “capital of the 
Highlands.” These councils 
are to have no _ executive 
powers beyond making pro- 
vision for the training of 
teachers “within their pro- 
vince.” Their other functions 
will apparently be to answer 
conundrums proposed by the 
Department. They will have 
the right of expressing their 
views to the Department ‘on 
any matter affecting the educa- 
tional interests of their pro- 
vince.” A clause this which 
seems to smack strangely of 
one of the new Russian con- 
stitutions granted to-day, un- 
authorised to-morrow, and 
superseded next week. It 
shows how great the power of 
the Education Department has 
become, when a clause of an 
Act of Parliament is required 
to grant freedom of speech, 
under certain limitations, to 
any of his Majesty’s subjects. 
The provincial councils are to 
be established “in connection 
with each of the universities,” 
whatever that may mean, and 
are to “include members of the 
Senatus Academicus of one or 
more of the universities and 
representatives of the school 
boards and of the governing 
bodies of the central institu- 
tions . . . in which higher 
education is given,” &c, 

The desire of the Education 
Department to get into closer 
relations with those engaged 
in higher education would be 
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laudable, were not the closer 
relations of the kind the lion 
desires to have with the lamb. 

What have the universities 
to do with primary or second- 
ary education? The function 
of a university is the pursuit 
of knowledge. The Education 
Department, however, worships 
symmetry, and will never be 
satisfied until it controls the 
universities and directs them 
by a code. It proposes to 
flatter them by asking them 
to aid it in framing the codes 
for primary and secondary 
education. It will then say, 
If you make the children learn 
so and so, you must arrange 
your university courses to suit 
them. They must be taught 
in the same groove all their 
lives, and no _ trace of 
individuality or originality 
on the part of any professor 
or lecturer must be allowed to 
interfere with the proper per- 
centage of passes. The uni- 
versity must not provide a new 
atmosphere and a wider horizon 
for the youth of the country. 
The schemes of education have 
been laid down, and from the 
primary school to the gradua- 
tion ceremonial they must be 
stuck to. Of course Sir Henry 
Craik and Dr Struthers would 
be the first to disclaim this 
interpretation of their attempt 
to draw the schools and the 
universities closer together. 
They do not desire to degrade 
the universities. If, however, 
the provincial councils are 
established, the men who guide 
the universities will have to 
fight hard to preserve the in- 
dependence, the individuality, 
of these historic institutions. 
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It will not be safe to trust the 
universities to the tender 
mercies of a bureaucracy how- 
ever enlightened, and however 
wise and learned its head may 
be. The danger for the uni- 
versities is that they will go 
farther on the road to becom- 
ing merely training colleges for 
the professions. They always 
have trained professional men, 
but they have always insisted 
on the professional man learning 
many things more than those 
necessary for the mere practice 
of his profession. The aim of 
the universities, even in Scot- 
land—poor, practical, idealistic, 
and proud,—has been to make 
their students complete men, not 
mere capable lawyers, teachers, 
physicians, or pastors. The 
Scottish pass degree in classics 
is higher and demands more 
than a similar degree at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and is there- 
fore appreciably more search- 
ing as an educational test than 
any professional entrance ex- 
amination. It is perhaps an 
unnecessary parenthesis to add 
that the honours degrees in 
Scotland still show no indica- 
tion of even approximating to 
those of the two great English 
universities. A code is not 
likely to help. A knowledge 
of botany or zoology is not 
essential to a surgeon, but 
he will be a poor creature 
if he knows nothing of them. 
Some knowledge of Greek used 
to be demanded of doctors of 
medicine. The profession lost 
in dignity, and its members in 
breadth of view and interest, 
when it was abandoned to the 
‘wolves: of science.” 
Apparently the universities 
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do not see the danger before 
them. They have acclaimed 
the proposals of the Depart- 
ment as a concession to the 
claims of their professors to 
guide the education of the 
country, which was exactly 
what the Department wanted 
and expected. Oh, foolish pro- 
fessors, children surely in 
other things than finance! oh, 
subtle Department, without the 
harmlessness of the dove! It 
is to be feared that there is 
a good deal of short-sighted 
commercialism about the uni- 
versities. Nowadays their main 
object seems to be to attract 
students. There has _ been 
recent endowment of learning 
and research, but not enough 
to counteract the supremacy of 
the bread-and-butter principle. 
It is no answer to say that 
bread and butter are neces- 
saries. In former days oat- 
meal was enough, and the men 
were better. 

The universities are assailed 
by the Bill. They do not yet 
know it, but they will probably 
have a fairly bad time before 
them, whatever happens. The 
result is on the lap of the 
gods. The Scottish univer- 
sities are not all they ought 
to be or all that they might 
be, and the provincial councils 
may, in ways that the framers 
of the Bill dreamed not of, be 
a help to better things. The 
chances, however, are that they 
will not. 

The Bill calls itself an “ Edu- 
cation” Bill, but of course it 
has very little to do with 
education. It is a finance 
Bill to some extent; it is also 
a bill for the “improvement” 
VOL. CLXXVIII.—NO. MLXXVII. 
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(i.e., alteration) of the machin- 
ery of a branch of local gov- 
ernment. It gives no guidance 
in matters educational, and 
wisely, for the House of 
Commons is certainly the last 
body to which any sane person 
would entrust the actual edu- 
cation of the youth of the 
country. What is education? 
In the mouth of the Scots 
working man it means “school- 
ing,” the submission of his 
child to a discipline of seven 
years, imposed by those who 
know what is best for the 
child. The tradition is strong, 
and every Scots working man 
in town or country wants his 
child to have what he is told is 
‘a, goodeducation.” Heaccepts 
the schemes sent from above as 
he accepts rain and sunshine. 
He grumbles, and occasionally, 
during harvest or at other 
times of domestic pressure, 
rebels; but on the whole he is 
docile, because he is impotent. 
The law commands that his 
child shall spend certain years 
at school learning certain 
things. He obeys the law as 
to the years, and finds no 
voice to express his views 
as to the things. Other 
people’s children learn these 
things, therefore his must, and 
there’s an end on’t. But in his 
heart he doubts, and he does 
not hesitate to express his view, 
that the seclusion of his children 
from him after they are twelve 
years of age is a grievance. 
Education is the develop- 
ment of the intelligence. We 
are far from even the be- 
ginnings of an ideal system of 
education. The codes of the 
Department fix certain subjects 
K 
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which every child must learn, 
whether he is to be a plough- 
man or an excise officer; and 
from seven till fourteen the 
girl who is to be a telegraph 
operator has to learn the same 
things as the girl who is going 
to earn her first wages as a 
scullery-maid. The worst of it 
is, that the subjects will be of 
practical use to the excise- 
officer and the telegraph girl, 
but not to the ploughman or 
the cook that is to be. This is 
really class legislation of a 
disastrous kind. A premium 
is put by the educational des- 
potism of the country on the 
lower types of brain work, 
whereby the nobler and more 
productive callings are placed 
at a grave disadvantage. No 
individual is to blame. Indeed 
the Department of recent years 
has taken steps—halting and 
merely tentative—to mend 
matters ; but nothing sufficient 
to counteract a tradition which 
has grown by what it fed upon 
has been attempted. Public 
opinion must be brought to 
bear upon the rulers—but not 
in the House of Commons, of 
all places. There is no public 
opinion yet about primary 
education — only inarticulate 
and discordant grumbles. On 
the one hand, the cost of edu- 
cation to the ratepayer is a 
constant and only too justifi- 
able source of complaint. The 
present Bill won’t mend matters 
in that respect—though some 
of the fears expressed are 
exaggerated. Again, there is 
a@ more intelligent and more 
patriotic view—the money were 
well spent were the results 
better. Now that the atten- 
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tion of the people has to some 
extent been directed to the 
question of education by the 
second presentation to Parlia- 
ment of a Bill which professes 
to deal with the subject 
(though, of course, it does not), 
there is some hope that the 
universal dissatisfaction with 
the system of education may 
find voice, and that public 
opinion as to what the children 
should be taught, and how and 
when, may make itself heard 
in Whitehall. 

It is not yet possible to go 
back to the days before educa- 
tion was made compulsory. 
That unfortunate enactment 
was made by “logical” and 
unintelligent Radicals. A 
wise ruler would first have 
made education free. As 
usual, we began at the wrong 
end, and spoilt everything by 
beginning with compulsion. 
Opportunity should be given 
to all to learn, but the idea of 
making, under severe penalties, 
every child learn the same 
things for a certain fixed num- 
ber of years, without reference 
to individual capacity or to 
future occupation, is really too 
absurd to state,—yet such is 
the condition of affairs. The 
working man and his children, 
who suffer under this tyranny, 
cannot voice their views: the 
other classes, who are not 
affected by it, care nothing, and 
are probably for the most part 
quite ignorant of what is going 
on. It would be an ideal state 
had the Secretary to the Edu- 
cation Department to serve an 
apprenticeship as a compulsory 
officer to a school board. But 
Dr Struthers has inherited a 
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system invented by the “ wis- 
dom” of our ancestors, im- 
proved and modified no doubt 
by Sir Henry Craik, whose 
whole administration tended 
towards diversity and liberty 
so far as, and perhaps even 
farther than, Acts of Parlia- 
ment at any rate intended. 
The system of the parochial 
schools was excellent, because 
there was no compulsion. It 
was thought necessary thirty 
years ago that every child 
should be able to read and 
write. It is perhaps a super- 
stition, but we must accept it ; 
but there the matter of com- 
pulsion to a code should have 
stopped, and there it must now 
stop. Or rather, let us state a 
seeming paradox: If we cannot 
have further liberty, let us 
have more compulsion. At 
twelve years of age let child- 
ren be free of the code, but do 
not lose hold of them at four- 
teen. From twelve onwards 
let them take up the line of 
work by which they will live. 
If at twelve they cannot read, 
write, and count, their teachers 
should be dismissed as incom- 
petent, or the children should 
be set to “herd crows.” Why 
should the most formative 
years be sacrificed to the super- 
fluous acquisition of “ general 
knowledge ” ? 

Surely it were wiser to direct 
primary education to a prac- 
tical end—at any rate in the 
case of children over twelve 
years of age. Then, why should 
fourteen years be fixed as the 
limit of the state’s control? 
If the parents are incapable of 
directing their children who 
are under fourteen years of 
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age, they are surely not more 
capable of directing. them for 
the following two or three 
important years. 

It is dangerous to dogmatise, . 
it is impossible to treat children 
even of the lowest class in the 
lump. But without professing 
that it is a perfect . scheme, 
something like the following 
may be suggested as an im- 
provement on the traditional 
system now governing educa- 
tion in Scotland. First of all, 
let the existing rules as to 
age be abolished. Second, let 
children who can gain a merit 
certificate be at once allowed 
to learn things that concern 
their future work in life. Third, 
let grants be given in respect 
of children up to any age who 
continue to put in, say, three 
or four months’ attendance at 
technical classes, and who also 
give evidence that for the rest 
of the year they are engaged 
in the practical work connected 
with these classes, as ap- 
prentices, as farm-workers, or 
the like. For instance, if a boy 
of twelve can obtain a merit 
certificate, let him go and begin 
his apprenticeship as a carpen- 
ter, but make him spend a 
certain period in each year in 
learning drawing, the keeping 
of accounts, mensuration, the 
qualities of timber and a 
knowledge of the places where 
the various woods come from, 
an elementary knowledge of 
dynamics, and the like. But 
classes of this sort must not be 
limited to the years between 
twelve and fourteen. The pre- 


liminaries only will be acquired 
during these years—probably 
in most cases, the active and 
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serious interest will begin after 
fourteen, and for the next two 
or three or even four years the 
instruction will have a real, 
lively, and practical interest to 
the boy. In the case of children 
above fourteen, these classes 
should be held only in the 
evenings. That will mean 
more expense; but there is 
surely no logical reason why 
children who are earning wages 
should not pay for the cost of 
knowledge which will enable 
them to earn more. 

In the case of a girl whose 
future life, till she marries, 
ought to be that of a domestic 
servant,— in itself the best 
training for a wife and a 
mother,—a knowledge of the 
dates at which a long-suffering 
Providence deprived Richard 
IIL or Oliver Cromwell of 
their powers over their fellow 


creatures is surely less im- 
portant than is the acquisition 
of the art of making nourishing 
and toothsome soup or of wash- 


ing flannels. Yet girls who 
can read and write and count 
at twelve are at present made 
to continue to read and write 
and count until they are four- 
teen. They leave school ignor- 
ant of nearly everything which 
four or five years later they, 
as the wives of working men, 
ought to know, and in these 
few years they have probably 
spent all their leisure in reading 
novelettes and in endeavour- 
ing to dress the parts of the 
heroines. 

They have, of course, been 
taught needlework: but few 
can neatly patch their brother’s 
or father’s clothes, or will con- 
descend to the practice of any- 
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thing so useful as “white seam.” 
They make exhibition garments 
which are judged by male 
inspectors once a-year; they 
are well made, and as a rule 
command a ready sale, but 
the making of underclothing 
is not all that a working 
man’s wife has to do with her 
needle. 

In the case of the son of a 
ploughman the results are 
equally futile and disastrous. 
Why should a boy of thirteen 
be prevented from acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the care 
of horses by the tyranny of 
school, which compels him to 
learn how to draw classical 
(or romantic) designs on a 
black board with white chalk, 
when he might be helping his 
father to groom and feed his 
pair, or when he might be 
learning something of the eter- 
nal mysteries of the living 
earth ?—mysteries greater than 
any chemist has yet probed or 
any naturalist explained. 

The proper education of the 
children of the country is a 
problem which the people of 
Scotland, at any rate, are 
capable of solving for them- 
selves in time, were they given 
freedom. That freedom has 
been taken from them, and in 
place of it they have the inesti- 
mable privilege of electing the 
members of the school boards, 
whose powers and duties are 
wisely controlled and limited 
by the Department. 

The present educational ar- 
rangements in Scotland tend 
to degrade the universities to 
the position of professional 
seminaries, while at the same 
time the children of the work- 
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ing classes are taught the 
elements of a university edu- 
cation. In short, the children 
cannot specialise so long as 
they are at school; the induce- 
ments to the university man to 
specialise so soon as he enters 
the university are increasing. 
The result in the case of the 
universities and their products 
is yet to seek; but in the case 
of the children the results are 
known. They leave school at 
fourteen able to read books; 


they write a beautiful “civil 


service” hand; they can tell 
you the capitals of every state 
in the two hemispheres; they 
know the population of heaps 
of odd towns and countries, and 
have already forgotten much 
that they knew when they 
were twelve. They can reckon 
as well as a Brittany peasant, 
but no better. 


Some few years later they 
are asked to sign their names 
when they want to get married. 
The script is a scrawl, uncertain 
and shaky, and why not? They 
have probably had no occasion 
to hold a pen since they left 


school. They still read—a 
halfpenny weekly paper o’ 
Sundays, and only the novel 
and the football and racing 
news in that. Many have 
never heard of Shakespeare ; 
their highest literary ambition 
is to borrow a copy of ‘ The 
Strand Magazine’ when it 
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contains a story of police and 
crime. On this achievement 
we spend millions. 

The Bill before Parliament 
cannot arouse enthusiasm, but 
in so far as it seems to open 
the way to greater freedom it 
deserves support. It will in- 
directly have the effect of 
making the teaching profession 
more attractive, and the pro- 
blem of education is always 
more or less a matter of getting 
good teachers. If it fails to 
pass, all will not be over with 
education in Scotland. The 
Department has very great 
powers: let it use these powers 
to give greater liberty to, and 
at the same time to exercise a 
more prolonged supervision 
over, the youth of the country, 
and then we shall see the be- 
ginnings of a system of true 
technical education and an 
improvement in the physique 
of the rising generations. For 
physical training under intelli- 
gent supervision could be made 
compulsory on every young 
person up to sixteen years of 
age with very little difficulty, 
and there seems to be no reason 
why the Department should 
not give grants to evening 
classes where boys should be 
drilled, taught to exercise 
muscles unexercised by their 
daily work, and where indeed 
they might shoot . through 
Morris tubes. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 


THE people of this country 
have reason to be grateful to 
Mr Balfour for devoting so 
much time and thought to the 
study of the difficult problems 
involved in preparation for 
war, which in the case of 
Great Britain must so often 
depend upon the joint action 
of the naval and military 
forces. His statement in the 
House of Commons on May 11 
was a great departure, in that 
for the first time the war 
policy of the Empire, under 
certain limited conditions, was 
discussed as a whole. The in- 


terdependence of the army and 


navy—so long fully understood 
and appreciated by the two 
Services—was officially recog- 
nised by the Government and 
the House of Commons. The 
acceptance of this important 
principle should conduce not 
only to closer co - operation 
between the land and sea 
forces, but to greater effici- 
ency and economy. 

It may be useful to set forth 
more fully than was possible 
in a speech the principles 
which govern an oversea 
expedition — that particular 
operation of war which most 
concerns and interests the 
people of this country, and 
in which the fleet and the 
army are most closely asso- 
ciated. It is a mistake to 


suppose that any great and 
fundamental divergence exists 
between naval and military 
opinion on this subject. The 
naval mind is as convinced 
that the difficulties of an in- 
vader are increased by the 
existence of a defending army 
as is the military mind aware 
of the deterrent influence of 
a fleet. The naval mind 
favours a defending army, 
because this necessitates an 
increase in the size of the 
invading force; and the larger 
the expeditionary force, the 
less difficulty is there in meet- 
ing and stopping it. The 
military mind recognises that 
no expedition can succeed 
when directly opposed by a 
superior naval force. Each 
school agrees that both land 
and sea forces are necessary, 
and recognises the complexity 
of the problem involved in 
assigning to each its appro- 
priate and fitting sphere of 
action. The military view is 
set forth with much ability by 
Colonel Callwell, an officer on 
the general staff of the army, 
in a work recently published.! 

It will be instructive to ex- 
amine the problem by the light 
of history—to appeal to the 
judgment and practice of those 
who were face to face with 
similar questions in the past, 
and to ascertain whether the 
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lessons which they taught are 
still applicable. The attempted 
invasion of this country by the 
Spanish Armada is the classic 
example of this operation of 
war, and our greatest teacher 
is Francis Drake, whose genius 
for war has only been fully 
appreciated since the recent 
publication of papers relating 
to: the war by the Navy Records 
Society. 

Fighting of an irregular sort 
had been going on for several 
years between the seamen of 
Spain and England before the 
idea of invasion was suggested 
to Philip II. This unofficial 
war was a phase of the great 
religious and dynastic struggles 
of the sixteenth century, which 
witnessed the rise of the Dutch 
Republic, prepared the way for 
the union of England and Scot- 
land, and led ultimately to the 
downfall of Spain and the rise 
of France under the House of 
Bourbon. The men who had 
shared in these wars and had 
witnessed the long struggle 
with the advancing Turkish 
power, defeated at last at 
Lepanto, must have something 
to teach us. 

A Spanish expedition against 
England seems to have been 
first seriously considered in 
1583, and to have begun to 
take definite shape in 1585, 
when the first official act of 
war was the seizure of English 
merchant ships in Spanish 
ports. England at once took 
the offensive, sending a military 
force to the Low Countries to 
help the Dutch; while Drake 
with a mixed naval and military 
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force sailed on his famous ex- 
pedition to the West Indies 
and Spanish Main to harry the 
sources whence Spain drew the 
wealth required to prosecute 
the war. The return of Drake 
in July 1586, and the reports 
of his success, provoked Philip 
to attempt the invasion. His 
preparations were continued 
and were pressed on more 
actively after his political ob- 
jections had been removed by 
the execution of Mary Stewart 
in the following February. 
The reports from Spain became 
so grave that in December 
1586 Elizabeth decided again to 
take the offensive, and to send 
out a joint naval and military 
expedition under the command 
of Drake to “impeach ! the pro- 
visions of Spain.” 

It is to be remembered that 
Philip, by whom England was 
threatened, was then believed 
to be the most powerful mon- 
arch in Christendom. He 
reigned over Spain and Por- 
tugal, with all their vast colon- 
ial possessions, besides Naples, 
Sicily, and the Netherlands. 
The whole of the resources of 
these countries during a period 
of more than two years. were 
devoted to the enterprise. His 
general plan was to assemble at 
Lisbon a powerful fleet, which, 
when it ultimately left that 
port, consisted of 130 ships, 
having an aggregate tonnage 
of 57,868, and carried upwards 
of 30,000 men, of whom 8000 
were seamen. On arrival in 
the Channel this force was to be 
supplemented for the invasion 
by an army estimated at per- 





1 ** Impeach ” is here used in the sense of to ‘‘ hinder.” 
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haps 25,000 men, under the 
Duke of Parma, which was to 
be transported in boats to Eng- 
land from the Netherlands’ 
ports— Dunkirk and Nieuport. 
In the spring of 1587 the 
English plan was with a small 
squadron to keep the command 
of the narrow seas, and block- 
ade the Duke of Parma; while 
Drake’s commission was 

‘*to impeach the joining together 
of the King of Spain’s fleets out of 
their several ports, to keep victuals 
from them, to follow them in case 
they should be come forward towards 
England or Ireland, and to cut off as 
many of them as he could and impeach 
them landing ; as also to set upon 
such as should either come out of the 
West or East Indies into Spain or go 
out of Spain thither.” 


And finally, “he was directed 
to distress the ships within the 
havens themselves.” 

Drake, with twenty - three 
ships, left Plymouth on April 2, 
and fourteen days later was off 
Lisbon, ready to strike at the 
scattered Spanish squadrons. 
On the 19th he reached Cadiz, 
and acted as did Nelson 
under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances two centuries later 
on the great day of Aboukir. 
The day was far spent, and but 
little more than one hour of 
daylight remained ; nevertheless 
he at once attacked the shipping 
gathered in the port, capturing 
or destroying many vessels and 
a large amount of stores in- 
tended for the expedition. The 
work was completed in thirty- 
six hours, and he sailed on 
the 21st. From information 
gathered at Cadiz he learnt 
that Santa Cruz, the com- 
mander-in-chief, was at Lisbon 
superintending the equipment 
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of the Portuguese ships; 
Oquendo in the north at Pass- 
ages with a squadron nearly 
ready for sea; and that at 
Cartagena, within the Straits, 
were assembling ships and 
troops from Italy and Sicily 
ready to go round to Lisbon. 
But exposed to immediate 
attack was the veteran Admiral 
Alcalde cruising off Cape St 
Vincent with a small squadron : 
him Drake aimed at but missed, 
as he was warned in time and 
went into Lisbon. 

It was at this time that 
Drake, when actually in con- 
tact with the Spanish prepar- 
ations, wrote most strongly 
warning the Government. To 
Walsyngham he writes— 


“T assure your honour the like 
peseme was never heard of nor 

nown, as the King of Spain hath 
and daily maketh to invade England. 
He is allied with mighty Princes and 
Dukes in the Straits, of whom (be- 
sides the forces in his own dominions) 
he is to have great aid shortly... . 
Our intent therefore is, by God’s help, 
to intercept their meetings by all 
possible means we may. . . . This 
service, which by God’s sufferance we 
have done, will (without doubt) breed 
some alteration of their pretences ; 
howbeit all possible preparations for 
defence are very expedient to be 
made.” 


In a postscript he adds— 


“T dare not a’most write unto your 
honour of the great forces we hear 
the King of Spain hath out in the 
Straits. Prepare in England strongly 
and most by sea. Stop him now and 
stop him ever. Look well to the 
coast of Sussex.” 


Such were the views of the 
great seaman who was face to 
face with the responsibility of 
meeting the great oversea 
attack. His deeds proved that 
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he understood and appreciated 
the power which resides in a 
great navy when manned by 
men bred up to the sea, inured 
to war, and possessed of a high 
spirit. But he was also fully 
alive to its limitations, and to 
the narrow margin which so 
often exists between success 
and failure in the operations of 
war. Above all, he must have 
recognised the possibility that 
this great force might not be 
used intelligently: he cannot 
have forgotten the difficulties 
he had met in getting adopted 
views, which he believed to be 
sound, and later experience 
proved to be entirely so. 

The problem now was to 
hinder the Spanish concentra- 
tion—to prevent the ships from 
Cadiz and Cartagena moving 
to Lisbon. A central base 
was necessary, and this Drake 
secured near Cape St Vincent 
by capturing Sagres Castle on 
May 5. He was off Lisbon on 
the 10th challenging Santa 
Cruz to come out and fight, 
returned on the 12th to Sagres, 
where he remained until the 


23rd landing and refreshing 
his sickly crews, cleaning his 
ships, and harrying the coast- 
wise trade, which last he had 
been active in doing since his 


arrival on the coast. He now 
proceeded to the Azores, and 
on June 9 captured off St 
Michaels a Portuguese East- 
Indiaman valued at nearly 
a million of our money, with 
which he reached Plymouth on 
the 26th. 

The effect of these move- 
ments on Philip and_ his 
preparations was disastrous. 
Orders and counter-orders were 
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issued in rapid succession. The 
king was possessed with two 
anxieties: he feared for his 
treasure fleets expected at the 
Azores, and for his ships and 
transports coming out of the 
Mediterranean. So long as 
Drake was on the coast the 
latter were barred: when he 
was out of sight both were 
threatened. The danger could 
only be removed by beating 
him, and no force was available 
for this. Santa Cruz could 
not move his ships without 
the men from Cartagena and 
Cadiz, and these, unable to 
move by séa, had to march by 
land, which took time. It was 
not until July 1 that he was 
able to leave for the Azores 
to cover the expected treasure 
ships on which so much de- 
pended. He did not return 
until the end of September; 
and from this and other causes 
arising out of Drake’s cruise, 
the sailing of the Armada was 
delayed until the following 
year. 

On their return Drake’s ships 
were paid off, and no further 
attempts were made to inter- 
fere with the Spanish prepar- 
ations. Drake had pointed out 
that a squadron off Cape St 
Vincent “should be able to 
keep the [Spanish] forces from 
joining”; but the full meaning 
and effect of the strategy re- 
commended was apparently not 
understood, and he was not 
allowed to sail. During the 
remainder of the year 1587 the 
main fleet was kept in the 
Medway, manned with skeleton 
crews and ready for rapid 
mobilisation ; while a squadron 
watched the Duke of Parma, 
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and the nucleus of Drake's 
force was held at Plymouth to 
threaten another raid. 

In December the intelligence 
from Spain was such that a 
mobilisation of the fleet was 
ordered, and seems to have 
been completed in less than 
one week. Lord Howard of 
Effingham was commissioned 
as commander -in-chief, and 
Drake was given an independ- 
ent squadron. Diplomatic dif- 
ficulties and peace overtures 
led to indecision and delay. 
The crews of many ships were 
reduced to one-half. It was not 
until February that Howard 
joined the squadron in the 
Downs, and a plan of cam- 
paign was formulated. The 
plan of the Council was to 
divide the fleet, and to form 
an eastern squadron in the 
Straits of Dover and a western 
in the Chops of the Channel ; 
while Drake was to make a 
diversion to the Azores against 
the Indian fleets, and another 
expedition was to be sent to 
Portugal. This frittering away 
of force was indefensible, and 
shows how reasonable was the 
fear that the fleet might not 
be properly used. It was per- 
missible and necessary to keep 
in the narrow seas a force 
sufficient to prevent Parma 
crossing, but to divide the 
capital ships in the manner 
proposed was to invite defeat. 

The mancuvres during recent 
years have furnished instances 
of the dispersion of capital 
ships, which show that in ques- 
tions of strategy we are not 
more advanced than were our 
Elizabethan forefathers, and 


that the risk of a mistaken use 
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of the Fleet is an ever-present 
one. 

Hawkyns was as little alive 
to the great principle of war 
that the true objective is the 
enemy's main fleet, which 
should be struck at with all 
available force. He was for 
sending a squadron to prey on 
the trade on the Spanish 
coast, while the main fleet 
remained in home _ waters. 
Drake alone possessed the true 
strategic insight. He pointed 
out that the “ groundwork ” of 
the invasion was the force 
coming from Spain: if that 
were stopped the Duke of 
Parma would be equally kept 
back. Hence he held that the 
Western squadron should be 
made as strong as convenient, 
with a view to striking the 
first blow, and ‘putting into 
her Majesty and her people 
courage and boldness not to 
fear any invasion in her own 
country, but to seek God’s 
enemies and her Majesty’s 
where they may be found.” 
Again he counsels an active 
offensive, by the words, “for 
that with fifty sail of shipping 
we shall do more good upon 
their own coasts than a great 
many more will do here at 
home; and the sooner we are 
gone the better we shall be 
able to impeach them.” 

Drake was not allowed to 
sail, but the Queen asked him, 
“How the forces now in Lis- 
bon might best be distressed ?” 
He replied that the question 
could not yet be answered, 
because the intelligence was 
uncertain, and the resolution 
of his own people could not be 
properly understood before 
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going to sea; but that if he 
were allowed to sail and the 
enemy came out of Lisbon, 
they “shall be fought with in 
such sort as shall hinder his 
quiet passage to England.” 
When asked what the strength 
of the fleet should be, he 
answered, “God increase your 
most Excellent Majesty’s forces 
both by sea and land daily.” 
Thus he was clearly in favour 
of an army as well as a navy 
for preventing an invasion. 

Drake’s plan gradually pre- 
vailed, inasmuch that on April 
17 Howard received orders to 
proceed to Plymouth with the 
principal ships, and on May 10 
the council resolved that the 
Western fleet should “be em- 
ployed as by his Lordship shall 
be thought meet upon such 
intelligence as he shall receive 
from time to time ; having care 
as much as lies in him to im- 
peach any attempt in Ireland, 
in Scotland, and England.” In 
pursuance of these orders Lord 
Henry Seymour was left with 
forty sail, aided by a Dutch 
squadron, to watch the Duke 
of Parma. The remainder, 
under Howard, joined Drake 
off Plymouth on May 23. The 
combined fleet, now under the 
command of the Lord Admiral, 
with Drake as his chief adviser, 
consisted of about one hundred 
sail, and was manned by per- 
haps ten thousand men. 

At this time the English 
leaders knew that the Spanish 
fleet was ready to leave Lisbon. 
They had now to decide on the 
movements of their own fleet. 
Drake was for carrying the 
whole force to the coast of 
Spain, and at the council of 
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war held on May 25 it was 
decided to adopt this course at 
the earliest possible moment. 
Owing to stress of weather 
Howard could not sail until 
May 30, when he put to sea, 
but, unable to face the westerly 
gales, returned on June 6. On 
the 13th he learnt that the 
Spanish fleet had left Lisbon 
on May 20. On the 14th he 
wrote that the bad weather 
had prevented him sailing, and 
that Drake, Hawkyns, Frob- 
isher, and others of greatest 
judgment and experience, con- 
curred with him that “the 
surest way to meet the Spanish 
fleet is upon their own coast 
or in any harbour of their own 
and there to defeat them.” He 
continued that as they had put 
to sea more than three weeks 
since and had not appeared, he 
was persuaded that they in- 
tended to linger on their own 
coast. But on the following 
day he received a despatch 
from Walsyngham, dated June 
9, which, human nature being 
what it is, may be taken as 
typical of the sort of letter 
which an admiral may expect 
to receive under such circum- 
stances. The letter ran thus :— 


“Her Majesty, perceiving by your 
Lordship’s late letters to me that you 
were minded to repair to the Isles of 
Bayona [near Vigo on north - west 
coast of Spain] if the wind serve, 
there to abide the Spanish fleet or to 
discover what course they meant to 
take, doubting that in case your 
Lordship should put over so far, the 
said fleet may take some other way, 
whereby they may escape your Lord- 
ship, as by bendi 
the westward to the latitude of 50 
degrees, and then to shoot over to 
this realm, hath therefore willed me 
to let your Lordship understand that 
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she thinketh it not convenient that 
your Lordship should go so far to the 
south as the said Isles of Bayona, but 
to ply up and down in some indiffer- 
ent place between the coast of Spain 
and this realm, so as you may be able 
to answer any attempt that the said 
fleet shal! make against this realm, 
Ireland, or Scotland.” 


On the 15th Howard replied 
that the proposal to proceed 
to the coast of Spain was de- 
bated and decided by Drake, 
Hawkyns, Frobisher, and Fen- 
ner, men of the greatest experi- 
ence: he hopes “her Majesty 
will not think that we went so 
rashly to work, or without a 
principal and choice care and 
respect of the safety of this 
realm.” He explains the ex- 
treme difficulty of covering 
Scotland, Ireland, and _ the 
Channel from a position mid- 
way between England and 
Spain, and the comparative 
ease of doing so if the fleet 
were on the Spanish coast: he 
indicates his intention of at- 
tacking the enemy if they are 
found at Corunna or other port 
in Northern Spain. 

On June 19 Howard put to 
sea, but two days later bad 
weather again drove him into 
Plymouth. On the 22nd he 
received a letter from the 
Council cancelling the orders 
of June 9, which forbade the 
fleet moving tu the coast of 
Spain. On the same day the 
Queen’s ships, which had then 
food for only three days, com- 
pleted with provisions to July 
20. It is to be noted that 
during the whole of these 
operations food played the 
same part as does coal in 
the present day. The victual- 
lers were as anxiously looked 
for then as the colliers are 
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now. The ships never had on 
board provisions for more than 
one month, and usually for a 
much shorter time, so that 
the movements of the fleet 
were largely dependent upon 
this question. Having received 
intelligence that enemy ships 
had been seen between Ushant 
and the Scilly Islands, Howard 
and Drake put to sea with 
their whole force on the 24th, 
and, after a fruitless search, 
finally took up a position in 
mid-channel, with Drake and 
Hawkyns in charge of squad- 
rons towards Ushant and 
Scilly respectively. This vicious 
arrangement, which exposed 
the detached squadrons to be 
beaten in detail, was main- 
tained until July 4, when 
Drake again pressed that the 
fleet should go to the coast of 
Spain, where, he argued, the 
Spanish fleet must then be. 
His reasoning was correct. 
The Spanish fleet, under 
Medina Sidonia, had left Lis- 
bon on May 20 for a general 
rendezvous off the Scilly 
Islands. Head-winds had much 
impeded them, manned as they 
were with raw crews and with 
ships badly found. On June 9 
stress of weather forced them 
into Corunna, where the bulk 
of them arrived much demor- 
alised, and with crews weak- 
ened by sickness due to bad 
provisions and scarcity of 
water. Some of the ships, 
not being warned, held on for 
the rendezvous, near which 
they were sighted, as before 
related. These would probably 
have been captured if the 
English fleet had been prop- 
erly provisioned and able to 
get to sea in time to catch 
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them before they rejoined their 
admiral, 

For nearly a month the 
Spanish fleet had been lying 
in Corunna exposed to attack, 
when, on July 7, Drake at last 
overcame all opposition to his 
proposal, Taking advantage 
of a northerly wind, the whole 
fleet bore up for the coast of 
Spain. It was a great resolve ; 
for at this time the ships had 
nominally provisions for only 
thirteen days, which meant 
that, if supplies could not be 
wrung out of hostile Spain, the 
risk of starvation would be 
serious. It was as if, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, ships of the 
present day were to start with 
coal for perhaps five days. 
The wind held favourable for 
two days and carried them 
nearly to the Spanish coast, 
but unfortunately then failed 
and chopped round to south- 
west. It is almost certain 
that had the fleet been able 
to stand on and make the 
attack, the Spanish expedition 
would have been annihilated. 
Being short of provisions, this 
was not possible. They were 
compelled to bear up for Ply- 
mouth, where the fieet arrived 
on the 12th—the very day on 
which the Armada left Corunna. 

Favoured by a south-west 
wind, the advanced Spanish 
ships were off the Lizard on 
Friday the 19th. The news 
reached Plymouth the same 
afternoon and was quite un- 
expected, as no warning re- 
ports had been received from 
the pinnaces left on the coast 
of Spain or detached to get 
intelligence. The English fleet 
were shipping provisions and 
water, and were completely 
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surprised. They were as much 
exposed to attack as had been 
the Spaniards at Corunna, and 
if Medina Sidonia had been 
@ seaman endowed with the 
insight and fiery zeal of Drake 
or Nelson, matters would have 
gone hard with them. It was 
as if a modern fleet had been 
caught in the act of coaling. 
The event showed the folly of 
surrendering the offensive—of 
not following the advice of 
Drake and attacking the enemy 
on his own coasts. Fortunately 
the English leaders fully appre- 
ciated the dangers of the situ- 
ation. The ships immediately 
began to warp out of port, 
and working throughout the 
night the bulk of them were 
beating out of the Sound in 
the morning against the south- 
west wind. By noon the lead- 
ing ships were near the Eddy- 
stone, and shortly sighted the 
enemy to the westward. By 
the following morning they had 
gained the weather-gauge. 

The two fleets now in sight 
of each other were nearly equal 
in the number of fighting ships. 
The Spaniards were judged by 
Drake “ to be above a hundred, 
many great ships, but truly, I 
think, not half of them men- 
of-war.” The remainder were 
transports and store ships, 
which were an impediment to 
manceuvring and added to their 
difficulties. The English num- 
bered from eighty to ninety 
sail, of which from thirty-five 
to forty were pinnaces and 
small crafts. In actual ton- 
nage the ships of the two 
fleets did not differ greatly, 
but the English were lower 
in the water, more weatherly, 
faster, and better sea boats. 
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In the vital and important 
matter of armament the English 
ships possessed a great advan- 
tage. The deliberate policy of 
Drake and those who were 
developing the new sailing 
navy had been to increase the 
gun-power with a view to the 
adoption of new tactics. They 
proposed to substitute heavy 
gun fire at a distance for the 
musket, pike, and sword at 
close quarters. All recent 
changes in the armaments had 
been made with this object, 
and had tended to add to the 
size of the guns and the weight 
of the broadside. It was this 
superior fighting power, coupled 
with superior skill rather than 
superior speed, which gave the 
advantage to the Elizabethan 
seamen. History is repeating 
itself, and the tendency now 
is to increase the size of the 
gun and the weight of the 
broadside with a view to in- 
creasing decisive ranges. 

The whole course of the war 
showed that the English person- 
nel were greatly superior to the 
Spanish. Not only was this 
true of the subordinate officers 
and seamen, but especially so 
of the leaders. Drake was un- 
doubtedly the greatest seaman 
of his age, and he was sup- 
ported by such men as 
Hawkyns, Frobisher, and Fen- 
ner, who were second only 
to him. The superiority seems 
to have been largely due 
to the difference of the spirit 
which animated the two coun- 
tries at this time. England 
was aglow with the spirit of 
the renaissance. She was the 
England of Spenser, of Shake- 
speare, and of Francis Bacon, 
seething with the spirit of in- 
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quiry and of the new learning 
—the England of individual 
initiative. On the other hand, 
Spain embodied the spirit of 
the counter-reformation, which 
discouraged inquiry and re- 
pressed individuality. Her 
Government was an autocracy, 
which interfered in the small- 
est details and was central- 
ised to an extreme degree, with 
the result that the control, 
authority, and responsibility 
of the executive officers were 
weakened, and corruption pre- 
vailed to an extent almost be- 
yond belief. The war was, in 
fact, a struggle between cul- 
tured individuality and an 
ignorant, corrupt despotism, 
which can be best understood 
by reference to the almost 
exact parallel afforded by the 
present war between cultured 
Japan and ignorant Russia. 
It has been already ex- 
plained that when day broke 
on the 21st the English found 
themselves to windward with 
the wind at W.N.W. They 
soon bore down to the attack 
and concentrated on the wind- 
ward Spanish ships, which 
seem to have hauled to the 
wind on the port tack to 
receive them. Being faster 
and more weatherly, the Eng- 
lish seem to have ranged past 
in more or less line ahead, 
pouring a superior fire into the 
more slowly moving Spaniards, 
who, with their inferior gun- 
power and lack of tactical 
skill, were unable to make an 
effective reply. Two attacks 
were made, neither being 
pressed home, and the Eng- 
lish fleet then assumed an ex- 
pectant attitude to windward. 
Medina Sidonia’s orders were 
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to join Parma, and not to fight 
Drake unless attacked. He 
therefore now bore up, leav- 
ing this unbeaten enemy to 
follow and harass him. This 
sealed the fate of the expedi- 
tion, for its only hope of suc- 
cess lay in first destroying the 
English fleet. 

Howard and Drake followed, 
ready to pick up stragglers or 
fight if opportunity offered. 
On the 23rd there was an 
action off St Alban’s Head, 
followed by another off Port- 
land on the 24th, and a third 
off the Wight on the 25th, 
which last seems to have frus- 
trated any intention they may 
have had of seizing an anchor- 
age off that island. On the 
27th the Armada anchored off 
Calais. The result of these 
actions had established the 
superiority of the English in 
fighting power. The Span- 
iards had lost three capital 
ships, including two flag-ships, 
and had been so harassed dur- 
ing their retreat that their 
morale must have been seri- 
ously impaired. Howard and 
Drake anchored to windward, 
and were joined by Seymour 
with his light division. Medina 
Sidonia had obeyed Philip’s 
orders: he had joined Parma, 
and might have overpowered 
Seymour alone, but so long 
as Howard was present, and 
undefeated, Parma could not 
move. 

On the night of the 28th 
eight improvised fire-ships 
were sent in and completed 
the Spanish demoralisation. 
Medina Sidonia signalled his 
fleet to cut their cables, 
which they did. In the morn- 
ing they were off Gravelines, 


closely followed by the Eng- 
lish, who drove them with 
great loss into the North 
Sea, whence such as were not 
wrecked made their way north- 
about home to Spain. The 
Spanish losses were enormous : 
of the 130 ships which left 
Corunna 63 were reported as 
lost; the loss of life was in 
still greater proportion, and 
must be reckoned in thousands. 
The English losses were insig- 
nificant: their ships were un- 
injured, and the number of 
their killed and wounded 
amounted to only sixty in all. 
The disparity and the losses 
may be usefully compared with 
those at the recent battle of 
Tsushima. 


The leading features of the 
war between England and 
Spain 1587-88 have been given 
in some detail, because the 
lessons which they teach have 
been confirmed and extended 
not only during the Nelsonian 
era, but by the experience of 
the steam-propelled navies of 
the present day. The at- 
tempted invasion of Great 
Britain by Napoleon in 1804-5 
bore a striking resemblance to 
the “enterprise of England” ar- 
ranged by Philip the Second. 
The whole resources of France, 
with assistance from Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain, 
were devoted to the under- 
taking during more than two 
years, and were directed by the 
greatest military genius of the 
age. The army of Napoleon, 
like that of Parma, was as- 
sembled on the shores of the 
Channel, at ports where the sea 
passage would be the shortest 
and the uncertainties of the 
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voyage the least. For Dun- 
kirk and Nieuport were substi- 
tuted Boulogne and other 
adjacent harbours as ports of 
embarkation. The transports 
were again to be small oar- 
propelled craft, but in much 
greater numbers, as the invad- 
ing army was to muster one 
hundred and thirty thousand 
men. Like the fleet of Medina 
Sidonia, the capital ships to 
cover the passage of the trans- 
ports across the narrow seas 
were to come from various 
Mediterranean and Atlantic 
ports, among which they were 
necessarily distributed to ob- 
tain facilities for shipbuilding 
and repair. 

To meet and defeat the plans 
of Napoleon the light squadron 
of Lord Henry Seymour in the 
narrow seas found its counter- 
part in the squadron under 
Lord Keith, with this important 
difference—that as ships of the 
line were to be found in the 
Dutch ports, corresponding 
capital ships were placed under 
his orders. These covered his 
frigates and sloops, which 
might otherwise have been 
driven away by the ships of 
the line, thus leaving the 
passage free for the flotilla of 
transports. 

The concentration of the 
French fleet was prevented 
by strategy precisely in ac- 
cordance with the teaching 
of Drake. The British squad- 
rons maintained a ceaseless 
watch off the enemy’s ports, 
and “impeached the joining 
together” of Napoleon’s fleets. 
Nelson off Toulon and Corn- 
wallis off Brest, not to mention 
others, stood ready to fight 
or pursue any ships which put 





to sea. The result was a 
striking vindication of the 
great Elizabethan seaman. In 
1587 he had counselled seizing 
a base and maintaining a 
squadron on the coast of Spain, 
with a view to a vigorous 
offensive. Instead of follow- 
ing his advice a defensive 
attitude was assumed, with 
the result that the Spanish 
navy was allowed to concen- 
trate, and the Armada actually 
reached the narrow seas. In 
1805 his strategy was followed 
in every particular. Gibraltar 
was already a British posses- 
sion, and was of great service 
as a base for the ships em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean. 
The British fleets assumed the 
offensive, and defeated the 
enemy before they could con- 
centrate and reach the Channel. 
In 1588 the British success was 
largely due to superior arma- 
ments and superior skill. In 
1805 no such superiority in 
armaments existed, as the 
ships were practically equal. 
Success in this case seems to 
have been attributable to 
superior skill arising out. of 
the strategy which, apart from 
preventing concentration, con- 
fined the enemy to his ports. 
The result was explained by 
Thucydides in Perikles’ speech 
to the Athenians concerning 
the Peloponnesians :— 


“They will not easily acquire the 
art of seamanship; even you your- 
selves, who have been practising 
ever since the Persian war, are not 
yet perfect. How can they, who 
are not sailors, but tillers of the 
soil, do much? They will not even 
be permitted to practise, because a 
large fleet will constantly be lying 
in wait for them. If they were 
watched by a few ships only, they 
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might run the risk, trusting to their 
numbers and forgetting their inex- 
perience; but if they are kept off 
the sea by our superior strength, 
their want of practice will make 
them unskilful, and their want of 
skill timid. Maritime skill is like 
skill of other kinds, not a thing to 
be cultivated by the way or at 
chance times: it is jealous of any 
other pursuit which distracts the 
mind for an instant from itself.” 


The present Russo-Japanese 
war again confirms with added 
emphasis the lessons taught by 
the Armada campaign, and es- 
pecially the necessity of being 
ready to assume the offensive 
by land as well as by sea with- 
out delay. In their maritime 
aspect these two wars bear a 
striking resemblance. In both 
cases the possibility of war had 
been foreseen for some years, and 
active preparations had been 
in progress for some months 
previous to the outbreak of 
hostilities. Russia underrated 
the power of Japan as did 
Spain that of England, and 
equally failed to make adequate 
preparations in time. On the 
other hand, Japan was better 
prepared than was England in 
1588. Not only was her navy 
more ready, but her army was 
equally so, and added to her 
sea-power a strength which it 
is difficult to overestimate. 

Japan broke off diplomatic 
relations on February 6, 1904. 
On the same day Togo put to 
sea from Sasebo with his whole 
force. About midnight on the 
8-9th the Japanese destroyers 
attacked the Russian fleet ly- 
ing outside Port Arthur, and 
seriously damaged two battle- 
ships and acruiser. The attack 
was as disastrous to Russia, 
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and as unexpected and far- 
reaching in its effect, as was 
Drake’s attack on Cadiz. Togo 
had struck the first blow, and 
had put into the Mikado and 
“his people courage and bold- 
ness not to fear any invasion 
in his own country.” But he 
intended to continue “to im- 
peach the provisions” of Russia 
and to remain on the coast, as 
Drake recommended but was 
not allowed to do. To this 
end he established a base on 
the coast of Korea, and later 
nearer to Port Arthur at the 
Elliot Islands, whence he main- 
tained a vigorous offensive 
against every ship which issued 
from Port Arthur. Using ships 
of all classes for the work to 
which each was suited, he 
gradually established such an 
ascendancy in those seas that 
Russian ships dare not leave 
the vicinity of the port. Both 
destroyers and torpedo - boats 
shared the fate of the battle- 
ships, and were eventually 
“bottled up.” While Togo’s 
crews became more skilful and 
his ships more efficient under 
the pressure of constant cruis- 
ing, the Russian officers and 
men confined to port deterior- 
ated, and probably lost what 
little skill and nerve they 
originally possessed. It was 
a striking example of the 
teaching of Drake and the 
practice of St Vincent, and 
proved that the change from 
sails to steam has not altered 
the fundamental principles of 
war. 

On February 8, the same day 
on which the attack on the 
fleet off Port Arthur was de- 
livered, the Japanese army 
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began to disembark at Chem- 
ulpo. These troops were the 
advanced-guard of the force 
which ultimately captured Port 
Arthur and destroyed the Rus- 
sian fleet. This could not have 
been done by the navy alone 
without the help of the army. 
The destruction of the Russian 
fleet was a matter of vital im- 
portance, because so long as 
they were capable of fighting 
Togo had to reckon with them, 
and this would have added 
greatly to the difficulty of deal- 
ing with the Baltic fleet. Port 
Arthur fell on January 2, and 
he was free to devote his whole 
attention to Rojdestvensky. 
Sufficient facts are not yet 
known to permit a full discus- 
sion of the Russian movements 
and of the battle of Tsushima 
on May 27; but the general 
similarity of the conditions to 
those of the Armada is strik- 
ing. On putting to sea the 
Russians, like the Spaniards, 
were in difficulties, which 
showed that they were a mere 
mob of ships commanded and 
manned by men unaccustomed 
to the sea, and unskilled not 
only in working their guns 
but in managing their ships. 
They were equally encum- 
bered by a number of store 
ships, colliers, and other non- 
fighting vessels. Whether 
Rojdestvensky was ordered to 
fight, or, like Medina Sidonia, 
was directed to try to reach 
Vladivostok without an en- 
gagement, is not known. It 
was probably fear of miss- 
ing him and doubts as to his 
own coal-supply which kept 
Togo at Tsushima. Analogous 
reasons —for coal substitute 
provisions—caused Howard to 
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return to Plymouth directly 
the northerly wind failed him 
during his dash for the coast 
of Spain. The accounts of the 
battle are not yet sufficiently 
detailed to permit a final judg- 
ment, but they indicate that 
the Russian defeat was prim- 
arily due to the same causes 
as was the defeat of the Ar- 
mada in 1588—superior gun- 
fire and superior skill. The 
results confirm the lessons 
taught by the action of 
August 10 and by peace ex- 
periments. The gun is the 
only weapon of the battleship. 
No ship, however large and 
however thickly armoured, can 
stand up against the fire of 
a battleship’s broadside prop- 
erly served. The only effic- 
ient reply is a superior con- 
centration of fire, which means 
as many effective guns as pos- 
sible, coupled with superior 
tactics. To what extent the 
Whitehead torpedo and the 
asserted Japanese superiority 
of speed added to the result 
must remain an open question 
until the details of the battle 
are known and _ analysed. 
Hasty deductions are much to 
be deprecated. Unless care is 
taken, results may be ascribed 
to superior speed which should 
be assigned to lack of tactical 
skill on the opposite side. It 
is not to be forgotten that 
conclusions were drawn from 
the battle of Lissa in 1866 
which misled naval opinion 
for a generation, and have 
since been proved to be en- 
tirely unsupported by fact. 


This rapid sketch may per- 
haps suggest the thought that, 
while an altogether sudden and 
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unexpected attack need not be 
considered provided ordinary 
precautions are taken, a seri- 
ous attempt to invade these 
islands is an eventuality which 
may be reasonably expected 
under certain circumstances. 
If the object-lesson given by 
Spain and France in the past, 
and by Japan in the present, 
be understood, the assailant 
will devote his whole resources 
to the undertaking and much 
time to preparation. Such an 
enterprise depends for its suc- 
cess on the conditions at the 
time, and largely on the prep- 
arations made to defeat it. 
Drake evidently thought the 
danger serious at the time of 
the Armada. In view of our 
great naval superiority in 
1805, and the arrangements we 
had made, St Vincent was 
clear that the French would 
not be able to cross the 
Channel at that time. The 
Japanese have shown the con- 
ditions under which an oversea 
invasion is practicable even in 
the face of a nominally superior 
fleet; or, looked at from 
another point of view, the best 
manner of preventing it. This 
has been shown to lie in ade- 
quate preparation both of 
means and plans before the 
outbreak of war, and in a 
vigorous offensive by the navy 
supported by a landing force 
or army when the time for 
action arrives. Well-balanced 
naval opinion will take the 
view of St Vincent or Drake 
according as the preparations 
to defeat the enterprise are 
complete or otherwise. Those 
preparations involve a navy 
large enough to act on the 
offensive while keeping—as was 
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done in 1588 and 1805—a suf- 
ficient force in home waters, 
together with an army ready 
to provide and maintain a large 
expeditionary force. 

The control of the water 
area over which the transports 
have to pass is the governing 
factor in any oversea exped- 
ition. Both in 1588 and 1805 
the area which had to be thus 
closely watched was very lim- 
ited, because with a large army 
it was important to cross the 
sea at the narrowest part. Sail- 
ing ships of war could control 
these limited waters without 
difficulty. The use of steam 
has increased this area, because 
transports with troops can now 
be moved with the same cer- 
tainty from more widely separ- 
ated ports. But it has equally 
increased the facilities for 
watching the wider area. In 
this case, as in others, the 
change from sail to steam has 
neither altered principles nor 
affected unequally the two 
opposing forces. Both steam 
and wireless telegraphy have 
simply increased the effective 
sphere of action of a fleet 
or other naval force. The 
attack and the defence have 
gained equally from each. The 
wide gulf between the steam 
and sailing navies has no 
existence in the mind of the 
thoughtful seaman. Such dif- 
ferences as there may be will 
be found on reflection to be in 
details rather than in prin- 
ciples. The uncertainties due 
to the wind were as nothing 
to the uncertainties of the 
human element, which in the 
past as in the present exercised 
a predominant influence on the 
conduct of war. 
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The control of this water 
area in 1588 and 1805 was 
assured by a special squadron, 
which held the narrow seas 
firmly while the main fleets 
dealt with the enemy’s capital 
ships. The invading army 
cannot move until this special 
squadron is overpowered. Its 
strength and composition de- 
pend upon the force by which 
it is threatened, as has been 
already explained in the case 
of Lord Keith’s squadron. 
That torpedo boats and de- 
stroyers alone are not sufficient 
has been proved by Admiral 
Togo, who with his combined 
force of all classes has driven 
the Russian torpedo craft into 
port, and covered the landing 
of an army in spite of them. 
Neither is the untried submar- 
ine likely to prove more effect- 
ive than the torpedo boat and 
destroyer. Nothing is more to 
be deprecated than the attempt 
which has been made to en- 
hance unduly its importance 
by playing on the credulity of 
the public, to whom the un- 
known is always terrible. The 
new instrument of war has no 
doubt a value, but that it is 
anything more than an aux- 
iliary with limited and special 
uses is difficult to believe. 

The Prime Minister has told 
the country that the invasion 
of these islands is not an event- 
uality which need be seriously 
considered. Although our or- 
ganised fleets were assumed to 
be absent from home waters, 
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he made no reference to the 
extreme importance of their 
offensive action. His argument 
was really based on a defensive 
strategy, depending mainly for 
its success on the action of 
the destroyer and submarine. 
In adopting this attitude he 
doubtless reflected the opinions 
of his professional advisers. 
It is noteworthy that in 1902 
the Admiralty laid before the 
Colonial Conference a “‘ Memor- 
andum on Sea-power and the 
Principles involved in it,” in 
which occur the following 
passages :— 

“In the foregoing remarks the 
word defence does not appear. It is 
omitted advisedly, because the 
primary object of the British Navy 
is not to defend anything, but to 
attack the fleets of the enemy, and, 
by defeating them, to afford protec- 
tion to British dominions, shipping, 
and commerce. This is the ultimate 
aim. To use the word defence would 
be misleading, because the word 
carries with it the idea of a thing 
to be defended, which would divert 
attention to local defences instead of 
fixing it on the forces from which 
attack is to be expected. The tradi- 
tional réle of the British Navy is not 
to act on the defensive, but to pre- 
pare to attack the force which 
threatens—in other words, to assume 
the offensive.” 


This is the strategy of Drake 
and Togo. The emphasis laid 
on the defensive in 1905, as 
compared with the offensive 
in 1902, is commended to the 
attention of the reader, who 
will remark the far - reaching 
and important consequences 
involved. 
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